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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipis, are able to manage 
ana set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth, even for thai respect they were not utter- 
ly to be cast away.—MILTON. . 
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Art. 1—FIRE-MAKING AS A TEST OF RACE. 


Indo-European Tradition and Folklore. By Walter K. Kelly, 
1868, Chap. II. 


R. KELLY commences the book quoted-at the head of 
M this article with the following description of what is 
called the Aryan or Indo-European race :— 

“Tt is indisputable that the principal races of Europe who are 
“known in history, as well as the high caste Hindus and the ~ 
“ancient Persians, all belong to the same stock ; and that the 
“common ancestors of this stock once dwelt together in the regions 
“of the Upper Oxus, now undef the dominion of the Khan of 
“ Bokhéra. The evidence upon which this cardinal fact - has 
“been established * * * * **, is drawn from the analysis and 
“mutual comparison of all the languages of the Indo-Europeans, 
“in which they have unconsciously written the history of their 
“race, just as the earth has written the history of the mutations, 
“ which its surface has undergone, in the strata which now compose 
“its outer crust. The Aryans of Europe are the Celts, Greeks, 
“Latins, Germans (Teuton and Scandinavian), Letts, and Slavs, 
“The only portions of its soil not possessed by them are those 
“occupied by the Basques, Magyars, Turks, Finns, Laps, and 
“some Ugrian and Tartar tribes of Russia.” 

Having thus stated the usually received, but by no means indis- 
putable, theory respecting the Aryan group of nations in Europe 
aod Agia, he goes on to show that the evidences for their original 
unity not rest merely or even chiefly upon community of lan- 
guage, b&t-also upon resemblances of custom and mythology: “In 
“the act of tracing out the mutual affinities of the Aryan 
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‘languages, it was impossible to overlook the traditional beliefs, 
“rites, and customs which those languages record. Hence the 
“investigation gradually resolved itself into the two allied sciences 
“of comparative Philology and comparative Mythology. Both 
“sciences bear testimony to the primitive unity, mental and 
“physical, of the whole Aryan family. Often is the same verbal 
“root found underlying words and groups of words most dis- 
“similar in appearance, belonging to widely different languages, 
“under circumstances that entirely preclude the hypothesis that 
“it is in any one of them a borrowed possession. It is just 
“the same with a multitude of beliefs and customs, which have 
“existed. from time immemorial in Greece and Scandinavia, 
“in the Scottish highlands, the forests of Bohemia, and the 
“steppes of Russia, on the banks of the Shannon, the Rhine 
“and the Ganges.” 

In Chapter II the author deals specifically with the subject 
of fire, describing first the discovery of the art, by which new 
fire could be kindled at will,and then the myths and ceremonial 
observances which gradually grew out of this invention in a 
subsequent age. The discovery was made, as he represents, by 
the Aryans before their dispersion, that is, while they were still 
united in their common home on the Oxus; and thus the myths 
and observances associated with it were carried thence into the 
various lands to the south, east and west of the Oxus, in which 
the several branches of the race, after its dispersion, became 
eventually domiciled. The discovery of the fire-drill is thus 
described: “The invention of the charak was an event of im- 
“measurable importance in the history of Aryan civilisation,* 
“Scattered through the traditions of the race, there are glimpses 
“ ofa time, when the progenitors of those, who were to carry to 
“their fullest growth all the elements of active life with which 
“our nature is endowed, had not yet acquired the art of kindling 
“fire at will. From that most abject condition of savage life they 
“ were partially raised by the discovery, that two dry sticks could 
“be set on fire by long rubbing together. But the work of 





*It may be as well to notice here that the word Charak as used by 
Mr. Kelly is a mistake. The fire-drill of ancient India: was never called 
charak, but mantha, or pramantha, or uttardrant. The word charak is 
a modern Hindi form of the olier Sanskrit word chakra, which signifies 
“‘ wheel.” Now, the fire-drill is simply a straight stick, sharpened at the 
oa and bears no resemblance whatever to a wheel, and was never called 
y sucha name. A wheel was used sometimes in Europe (never in India) in 
the need-fire ceremonies, as an emblem of the Sun,—the nave of the wheel 
being the socket in which the fire-drill was twirled. In such cases the 
wheel was the lower or receiving wood, and therefore as distinct as possible 
from the upper or boring wood used as the fire-spindle or fire-drill. 
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« kindling two dry sticks by parallel friction, effected by the hand 
“alone, was slow and laborious, and at best of but uncertain 
“efficacy, A little mechanical contrivance, of the simplest and 
“rudest kind, completely changed the character of the operation. 
“The charak was invented, and from that moment the destiny 
“of the Aryan race was secured. Never again could the extinction 
“of a solitary fire become an appalling calamity, under which a 
“whole tribe might have to sit down helpless, naked, and 
“ famishing, until relief was brought them by the eruption of a 
“volcano or the spontaneous combustion of a forest. The most 
“terrible of elements, yet the kindliest and most genial, had 
“become the submissive servant of man, punctual at bis call, and 
“ready to do whatever work he required of it. Abroad it helped 
“him to subdue the earth and have dominion over it ; at home 
“it was the minister to his houséhold wants, the centre and the 
“ guardian genius of his domestic affections.” 

The result of this great Aryan discovery (as Mr. Kelly goes 
on to show,) was that “the fire-drill was regarded asa sacred 
“thing by all branches of the Indo-European race. * * * ** * * * * 
“Always prompt to explain the ways of nature by their own 
“ ways and by those of the creatures around them, the Aryans 
“saw in the fire-churn or charak, a working model of the appara- 
“tus by which the fires of heaven were kindled.” To the force 
of this sentiment he ascribes the various classical legends relat- 
ing to the descént of fire from-the regions of the sky, and the long 
continued observance of certain religious rites for kindling new 
fire, such as the pagan fire-ceremonies of India, Greece and Rome 
the Christian fire-ceremonies observed on the anniversaries of 
Kaster day, St. John’s day, and Christmas day, and the semi-pagan 
need-fires celebrated throughout the middle ages and since, All of 
these are set before the reader as links in the great chain of Aryan 
ethnology. : 

It is not the object of the present paper to discuss the meaning 
and origin of the ceremonial observances described by Mr. Kelly, 
but to examine the source from which he considers them to have 
sprung,—the invention of the fire-drill,—and to investigate the 
various other methods of fire-making, which have prevailed among 
the different members of the human family, Aryan and non-Aryan 
alike. Can it be affirmed that any one of these methods (the 
fire-drill for example), was a discovery peculiar to those nations 
which have been called Indo-European or Aryan, and therefore 
sufficiently unique, (as Mr. Kelly maintains) to mark them off as 
a distinct ethnical_group? Speaking for ourselves, we may 
say at once, that we do not believe in the individuality either 
of the invention or of the observances which are said to have 
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grown out of it. For we think the latter took their rise out of certain 
feelings or impressions which are more or less common to the 
whole human race, and which collectively might be said to-consti- 
tute a primitive philosophy of fire; while the former was simply 
one of those stages through which the mind of man has every 
where passed in the attempt to discover methods for producing 
fire at will, and making the most capricious of elements subser- 
vient to human wants and conveniences. : 

In the first place, then, we must take exception to Mr. Kelly’s 
initial assumption as to the original fireless condition of his 
Aryans in Central Asia. He says that “ there are glimpses or tradi- 
“tions of a time, when the progenitors of the Aryan nations had 
“not yet acquired the art of kindling fire at will.” But what 
evidence is there for this? If the first Aryans in their original 
home were really ignorant of this art, and were forced (as he says) 
“to sit down helpless, naked, and famishing, until relief was 
“brought to them by the eruption of a volcano or the spontaneous 
“ combustion of a forest,” they would probably have been frozen 
to death, and “dispersed” in a very different sense from that in 
which their dispersion is usually said to have happened. For 
there are few countries in the world, wherethe cold is so destruc- 
tive of life as the steppes of the Oxus, and these steppes have not 
been remarkable for the possession either of forests of volcanoes, * 
The truth is, no race of men has ever yet been discovered so savage 
and helpless, as to be ignorant of the art of making fire at will. 
The knowledge of this art is one of the universal attributes of 
humanity, and one of the chief practical distinctions which raises 
man above the brutes. Cases to the contrary have been alleged, 
but none has borne the test of careful enquiry. According to 
the highest authority on the subject, the fireless men form only 





* Colonel Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva, Chap. XIII, page 122: “The burn- 
“ing rays of a tropical sun on an African Sahara dry up the sap of ‘the 
‘human frame. A long camel journey fatigues the rider : but nothing like 
“the pitiless cold and physical sutfering which inevitably accompany a 
“winter tour through Russia,” This was in the neighbourhood of 
Orenburgh. Theclimate on the road to Khiva was no better. See 
Chapter XV, where he narrowly recovered the use of his arms 
from frost-bite. In the first Russian expedition against Khiva, thousands 
were killed by the cold, p. 300. The steppes are destribed as treeless, 
and the appearance of a low brushwood.was the only sign by 
which the travellers could tell that they were approaching a more 
fertile soil, p. 239. In the neighbourhood of towns, like Khiva and 
Oogentch, mulberry trees, &c., had been artificially planted, Chap, XXXT. 
From the descriptions of the steppes of Tartary given by Colonel Burvaby, 
it is difficult to imagine how the progenitors of the Aryan race could have 
lived to work out the first problems of civilisation on such an inhospitable 
soil, Without a knowledge of fire they must have perished, 
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one of a number of races. mentioned by writers, old and mew, as 
being distinguished by want of something which man usually 
possesses, who have no language, no names, no idea of spiritual 
beings, no dreams, no mouths, no heads, or no noses, but whose 
real existence more accurate knowledge has by no means tended 
to confirm, * 

How or when it was first discovered that fire could be produced 
at will out of apparently fireless materials, is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. As the history of the discovery became more and 
more forgotten, legends were invented to explain it. Thus we 
have the Polynesian legend of Maui, who went down to the 
lower regions, and after detecting the secret of making fire by 
rubbing two pieces of wood together, returned to the earth and 
imparted his discovery to men;+ the Australian legend of the 
good old man, Pundyil, who opened the door of the sun for the 
illumination of the world, and whose daughter, Karakorok, 
inspired with equal goodness, was destroying the race of serpents 
with her staff, when suddenly the staff snapped asunder, and a 
flame burst out; ¢ the Alonquin fable of the white-feathered 
raven who was commissioned by the Great Spirit to take down a 
fireebrand to men, but who, stopping on the way to feed on a 
bison’s carcass, had his feathers turned into black and his commis- 
sion transferred toa more trustworthy bird §; the Tasmanian 
fable of the two heroes, who, in the form of twin stars, both of 
which may still be seen: shining in a clear night, threw down a 
fire-brand for the use of men; || the Chinese fable of the great 
sage, Suyjin, who after walking beyond the bounds of the moon 
and sun saw a bird pecking fire out of the branches of a tree, and 
returned to the haunts of men with a branch of the fire-tree in his 





* Tylor’s Early History of Mankind, Chap. IX, p. 235. In pages 
229—235 he has collected all the alleged examples of fireless men, and shown 
the extremely doubtful authenticity of each of them, 

+ The Maori version of the legend is somewhat different. Maui received 
a present of fire from his blind grandmother, Mahuika, who drew it from 
her finger nails. Not content with this flame, Maui drew a stronger 
one from her toe nails. ‘This second fire was so fierce, that it threatened to 
destroy the world, and was only checked by a deluge. But before the whole 
of the fire was extinguished, Mahuika sent some sparks into trees whence 
men draw it at will to this day, SirG. Grey’s Polynesian Mythology, p, 
45-9, 1855. | 

t See article on Fire by Reclus, in Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th Edition, 
page 229. 

“Great Deserts of North America,” Vol, II, Chap. XL, p. 382, 
Ed. 1860, by Abbé Em. Domenech. 


| Publications of=Royal. Society of Tasmania, Vol. III, Part II, 1859, 
p. 274, quoted by Tylor. ~~ 
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hand; * the Hindu fable of Mdtarisvan, the god or demi-god of 
the ancient Vedic age, who found Agni, the fire fetish, concealed in 
a cavern in the sky, and dragging him out of his recess gave him to 
Manu, the first man, or (as other sages tell) to Brigu, the patriarch 
of the tribe so-called; ++ another Hindu and Vedic legend of 
Purdravas, who, though himself a mortal, ascended to the upper 
regions in search of his divine mistress, Urvasi, where he was initi- 
ated by the Gandharvas, the cloud-gatherers, into the secret of ma- 
kivg fire by the friction of wood; which henceforth came into use in 
earthly sacrifices ; fa third and later Hindu legend, which came 
into vogue in the post-Vedic period, when the older forms and 
myths of Hinduism had been forgotten or transformed, of Parvati, 
the queen of heaven, whose passion, as she sat at the foot of the 
sdmi tree, instilled a latent fire into the fibre of the wood, which 
ever afterwards broke out into a flame, when rubbed into a softer 

lank ;§ the Phoenician fable of the Wind-god, Kalpia, and his wife 

aan, the goddess of Darkness, whose descendant in the fourth 
generation gave birth to mortal children named Light, Fire, and 
Flame, and taught men how to make fire from the friction of 
pieces of wood ; |] the well-known Greek fable of Prometheus, who 
stole mre from the sky and brought it down to the earthina 
hollow staff; the less known Greek fable of Phoroneus, the bring- 
er, who performed a like service for his people, and to whom a 
temple was erected at Argos; the Samnite legend of Picus, the . 
sacred bird, who sat on the fire-bearing tree; and by pecking flame 
out of the branches taught men to make fire by the friction of 
wood ; 4/ the Mongol legend of Mother Ut, the queen of fire, who 
was begotten by the king of gods out of the elm that grows on 





* Tylor’s Early History of Mankind, Chapter IX, p. 254, where he 

quotes from Goguet, Vol. III, p. 321. | 
Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 205, Edition 1870, Rig Veda X, 
5, 7 and I, 60, 1. 

t The earliest version of this story is given in Rig Veda, X, 95. It 
receives some further elucidations in the Br4hmana of the Yajur Veda. The 
loves of Purdravas and Urvasi, (mythical representatives of the Sun and 
Dawn), form the subject of a drama by Kalidasa, which has been translated 
by Professor Wilson in his Hindu Theatre. See Max Miiller’s Chips froma 
German Workshop, Vol. II, 1867, p. 98-128. 

‘ See Sakuntala, Act IV, where the Brahman is told that his daughter 
had conceived a bright germ from Dashyanta, even as the Sami tree is 
pregnant with fire, ase 

|| The myth is told by Eusebius in his Praparatio-Evangelica, I, 10, who 
quotes it from the extant remains of Sanconiathon, the great Phcenician 
philosopher of antiquity. See Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, p. 137. 

{ In some legends Picus is spoken of as the great ancestor or creator of 
the human race, like Prometheus of the Greeks, and Manu of the Hindus, 
Sometimes too, Picus is described as the lightning-bird, the carrier of fire 


from the sky. 
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the mountain tops of Changai-Chan, and whose lustre reaches to 
the sky and pervades the earth, * ieee: 

The diversity of these several legends impliesindependence in the 
discovery of fire-making ; and this again implies diversity of race. 
Mr. Kelly observes that “the Greek Prometheus is essentially the 
‘same us the Vedic Matarisvan” (Chapter II, page 43). But 
there is obviously nothing in common between them beyond the 
mere fact that each hero was the fabled fire-bringer to the haunts 
of his own people. Prometheus, as, the etymology shews, 
was the Greek personification of the fire-drill. This being 
so, the nearest antitype to the Greek Prometheus is the 
Chinese Suyjiv, which also signifies the person or deity 
presiding over the fire-drill. Such a coincidence is easily 
explained by the natural promptings of the human mind ; 
for mankind every where, whether of the Aryan or the non 
Aryan stock, has been accustomed to deify any object or instru- 
ment that inspires them with an unusual degree of terror, 
wonderment, or affection. There is not even this sort of resem- 
blance between the fire-myths of the Greeks and the Hindus. 
But a. Vedic legend might be quoted, which, (if such a test 
could be trusted,) would prove the Hindu to be of the same 
blood with the Ugrian of the Baltic and the wild Abt of Van- 
couver’s island. In one of the Vedas the fire-fetish, Agni, dis- 
appears frorn the earth and hides himself in the waters, where a 
fish betrays him. In the Ugrian or Esthonian legend the new- 
ly discovered fire was dropped by accident in the sea, where 
it was swallowed up by @ great-pike. In the Aht legend the 
existence of fire was not known, till it was found concealed in 
the body of the cuttle fish.t Had the last two of these legends 
belonged to nations of the so-called Aryan group, they would 
doubtlessly have been held up to our admiration as slightly 
varied reproductions of.an earlier original fable formulated 
ou the banks of the Oxus by the Aryans before their dispersion. 


——— 


* Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II, Chap. XVI, p. ‘254, Ed. 1871, 
The Greeks themselves derived ‘“‘ Prometheus” from prometis, which 
signifies forethought. But in Sanskrit mantha or pramantha signifies the 
fire-drill, and as the Greek and Sanskrit languages are undoubtedly very 
closely allied, this is the most probable etymology, though the Greeks of the 
historical age were not aware of it. The etymology of Suyjin is given by 
Mr. Tylor, in Early History of Mankin/, Chap. IX, p. 254, who refers 
the reader to Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary. 

{ For the Vedic legend see Taittiriya Sanhita, II, 6, 6, 1; quoted in 
Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 203, Edit. 1870. For the Ugrian legend 
see Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition, article on Fire, p. 229. For 
the Aht legend see Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, by G. M. Sproat, 
published by Smith, Elder & Co., 1868, p. 178. 
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The idea of a fire-bird, pecking flame out of a bough or bring- 
ing a lighted brand from the sky, is common to many my- 
thologies.* But the three myths just quoted are the only 
cases, so far as I can find, of fire being associated with a fish ; 
and of these one is Aryan, and two are non-Aryan. 

In the methods of fire-making, as in all other contrivances 
conducive to the well-being of the race, the mind of man has 
progressed by certain uniform stages. The simplest but least 
convenient method has come first; and the less ,simple, but 
more convenient ones have followed in their natural order, 
each new method being an improvement on the one preceding 
it. The order of succession is thus predetermined by a law 
of nature, and has everywhere been essentially the same, 
This uniform progression of man by certain fixed stages affords 
a strong argument in favour of the common origin of the en- 
tire human species. But it leaves no room for theories such 
as that now under review, by which the practise of some mere- 
ly passing method or custom, (as in fire-making for example,) 
is set up as accriterion for distinguishing one group of .nations 
from all other groups, the Aryan from the non-Aryan. 

There have been three great stages in the art of kindling 
new fire:—jirst, the wood or friction method ; second, the stone 
or concussion method, and third, the sun-method. These 
have been followed by certain other contrivances peculiar to 
modern times and dependent upon the more recent develop- 
ments of science. The friction method simply consists in rub- 
bing two pieces of wood together till ignition is produced. 
This is the first and oldest method known to man ; and is mere- 
ly a reproduction, possibly an imitation, of what takes place 
in nature, when a forest is set on fire by the accidental attri- 
tion of two boughs through the action of wind. + The concus- 
sion method consists of striking one stone or mineral against 





* In Chap. III. of his work on Indo-European Tradition and Folklore, 
Mr. Kelly gives many examples of fire-bringing birds,—the wren, the owl, 
the robin red-breast, the wood-pecker, Gertrude’s bird, the cuckoo, the 
stork, pp. 74-90. Similarly in the Vedas, Agni is called “that well-wing- 
“ ed celestial bird,” and the favourite messenger of Jove was the eagle. 

f The following extract from the Asian, dated 1]th April 1882, may be 
quoted in illustration of this point. It is a letter addressed to the Editor 
by a correspondent who writes from Mirzapur, N.-W. P, :— 

“In reply to Mr. Henderson’s question asking if it is common for 
“jungles to take fire from dry bamboos rubbing against each other, I can 
“say that fires frequently take place in dry weather from this cause. 

*“ [ once saw a Manilla man make fire in a very short time with two 
pieces of dry bamboo. A notch was cut quite through the centre of 
“one piece; a little of the skin of the bamboo was scraped off, and 
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another, and catching the spark on dry moss, or feathers, or touch- 
wood, or any other light inflammable substance that would 
answer the purpose. ‘This method is less simple, but more con- 
venient than the preceding ;—less simple, because to strike a 
flame out of a non-inflammable stone is a less obvious process 
than rubbing it out of fuel ;—more convenient, because the 
thing desired (fire) is obtained with much less trouble and in 
shorter time. The sun-method, which comes third, is more com- 
plicated than either of the preceding: It consists in drawing 
down fire direct from the sun, by concentrating its rays into 
one focus, and catching the flame on tinder. The perfection 
of the first method (friction) culminates in the use of the 
bow-drill and pump-drill; that of the second (concussion) in 
the use of flint and steel, which has hardly yet become obsolete 
even in the most advanced countries. The first method is coeval 
with the earliest and most savage age of the world, when 
men had not yet learnt how to sharpen or polish the. stones, 
of which the blades and points of their rade weapons were made. 
The second belongs to the Neolithic or later Stone Age, when 
the chipping or polishing of stone had become an established 
industry ; for the sight of sparks flashing out from the collision of 
two stones would naturally lead men to devise some means for catcl- 
ing and preserving the flame, The third or sun-method be- 
longs to the more advanced age of Bronze and Iron, when the 
arts of smelting ore and fusing metals and making glass had 
been discovered, and the foundations of chemistry had been laid. 
It is not necessary to enter into any description of the more 
recent methods, which the further developments of science have 
brought into existence. None of those earlier methods already 
named are perfect or convenient in all respects, Even the last 
and best of them (the sun-method) is useless on a rainy day. 
The luciferematch, being free from all such disadvantages, is 
rapidly overspreading the world, and has already penetrated into 
some of the most remote and sheltered haunts of savagery. As 





“placed under the notch; the second piece was placed in the notch 
‘and quickly rubbed across it, and in a few seconds the scraped skin 
“ was on fire,” | 

It is interesting to note that the same view as to the cause of forest 
fires was taken by Thucydides, the Greek historian, who flourished from 
about 450 to 403 B.C. In Book II, 77, he says;—‘t Ere now the wood of a 
“mountain forest has been known to take fire of itself, and to emit a flame 
“in consequence, through the mutual attrition of the boughs by high winds.” 

The same view was also expressed by the Sanskrit poets. In Meghadita, 
sl. 55, the expression occurs, vdyau sarati saralaskandusanghattajanmé 
davagnih, “a forest fire caused by the friction of the branches of a Sarala 
“tree, while the wind<is blowing.” A forest fire is described at length 
in Ritu Sanhdéra, Canto II, si> 2226. 
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our object is to discuss the bearings of this subject on the 
question of race, we propose to examine the three older methods 
in greater detail, 

I.—The friction method, There have been, and are, two dis- 
tinct forms of this method. The simpler form, which has been 
called “the stick-and-groove,” ‘consists in rubbing a_ blunt- 
pointed stick backwards and forwards in the same wooden 
groove, till fire is produced. The other form, which has been 
called “the fire-drill,’ consists in twirling a sharp-pointed 
stick in a wooden socket, till the flame flashes out.* Of this 
second form there are or have been several sub-varieties, which 
will be described below. 

The stick-and-groove method was found in universal use in 
Polynesia ; but has never been met with in any other part of 
the world. This is an instance of an isolated custom peculiar 
to a certain geographical tract, which, like the boomerang of the 
Australians, might have been regarded as an inheritance from a 
common ancestry, or in other words, as an indication of race. But 
this very example proves how unsafe such an argument is at the 
best of times. For the black-skinned, frizzly-haired negritos, 
who inhabit the Fiji islands, are undoubtedly of a distinct stock 
from the olive-coloured, straight-haired Malays, who inhabit 
the other groups of islands, Yet they live within the same 
Polynesian area and kindle fire by the very same process. On 
the other hand, the Malays of the Sumatra and the Carolines 
are of the same ethnical stock as the Malays of Polynesia. Yet 
the former know nothing of the stick-and-groove; while the 


latter know nothing of the fire-drill. 
The fire-drill prevailed among all the so-called Aryan nations 


of the east. aud west. In India it was made to revolve by 


means of a leather thong, which was coiled round the fire- 
stick and jerked alternately at either end, ‘This was the 
process, by which in Vedic times the fire-priest, Agnihotri, kindled 


' new or pure fire for the sacrifice ; and the same process is still 


observed by Brahmins of the Saguika sects as a treasured aud 
sacred legacy from the past. The same contrivance has from 
time immemorial been used in India for churning butter, and 
the churning stick is called manthani or mathni,—the same 
word at bottom as muntha or pramantha, the fire-spindle. In the 
later Hindu mythology the gods and devils (Devas and Asuras,) 
entered into a temporary alliance for the purpose of churning 





* These are the two names given by Mr. Tylor in his chapter IX, Early 
History of Mankind. Many of the facts now to be mentioned in the text 
in connection with the history vf fire-making are gathered from the contents 
of this celebrated chapter, 
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the ocean and producing Amrita, the drink of immortality, which 
was indispensable to both of them. Having taken Mount 
Mandara for a churning stick, and wound around it the ivter- 
minable snake, Shésha, they set the mountain spinning and 
churned Amrita out of the ocean, the gods jerking alternately 
at the serpent’s tail, and the devils at its head. The connection 
of the name of the mountain (Mandara) with manthani and 
mantha is obvious. The drilling apparatus was known to the 
Greeks by the name of trupanon; and the process by which 
the Homeric Ulysses drilled a hole into the one eye of the Cy- 
clops is an exact reproduction of the Vedic process of fire- 
making. 
“ Myself above them from a rising ground 

Guide the sharp stake and twirl it round and round, 

As when a shipwright stands his workmen o’er, 

Who ply the wimble, some huge beam to bore ; 

Urged on all hands it nimbly spins about, 

The grain deep-piercing till it scoops it out: 

In his broad eye so whirls the fiery wood, 

From the pierced pupil spouts the boiling blood.” 

Pope's Odyssey, 1X, 382. 

The name of the mythical Prometheus, who, as we have al- 
ready sliown, was a personification of the fire-spindle, proves that 
the Greeks at a very early age made fire by the same method.* 
In Rome, as Festus relates, “if the fire of Vesta were extin- 
guished, the virgins were scourged by the priests, whose duty 
it was to drill a wooden spiidle into a board of auspicious wood 
till the fire flashed- out;—which was then received and carried 
to the temple by the virgiv.” | The need-fires (or ceremonies of 
new fire), the celebration of which was prolonged in all parts of 
western Europe far into the Christian age, and is even now not 
quite obsolete in Sweden, show that in the early pagan or pre- 
Christian times the same method of fire-making prevailed. In 
the Russian branch of the Eastern church the fire-drill is even 
now employed in one of the ceremonies, by which the anniversary 
of the beheading of John the Baptist is commemorated.t The 





* A rather lengthy disquisition on the identification of pramuantha 
with Prometheus may be seen in p. 369-376 of Goldzihers Mythology 
of the Hebrews, London, 1877 : Longmans, Green & Co, ‘The identifica- 
tion may be considered certain, if, as Mr. Kelly remarks, (Chap. II., p 
42), “a Zeus Pramantheus is mentioned by Lycophron as having been 
worshipped by the Thurians.” 

Tt Valer Max. I, 1-6. The Hindus have also their ‘‘ auspicious wood.” 
The spindle is made of a piece of SAmi wood, this tree being noted for 
its hardness. ‘I'he receiving plank was made of the Aswattha tree, which 
is no less noted for its softness. See Raghuvansa, III, 9. As to the hard- 
ness of the Simi tree, see Manu VIIL., 247. 

, lean Tylor’s Chap. 1X,“where he quotes from a book published at Riga 
u : 
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method of kindling fire by the more simple process of twirling a 
stick between the hands and without the help of a thong, ig 
still practised by the old foresters of Sweden, by the Portuguese 
settlers in Brazil, by the peasantry of Russia, and by the 
village populations of India, when no other means of obtaining 
fire are available. Pliny remarks how commonly this primitive 
method was used in his own day by shepherds living in secluded 
places beyond the reach of neighbours, and by the forlorn 
hope of invading armies on march. In Switzerlatd .at the 
present day a fire-drill apparatus is made for children as a 
toy; which leaves no room for doubt that the fire-drill was 
used for more serious purposes by their remote ancestors, * 

The evidences, then, for the knowledge and use of the fire- 
drill among what are called the Aryan nations are as complete 
as the most confirmed ethnologist of the Aryan school could 
desire,—more complete in fact than Mr. Kelly has thought it neces- 
sary to shew in the chapter under review. The argument, however, 
is of no value, unless those who appeal to it are further able to 
show that the use of the fire-drill was exclusively Aryan, that 
is, confined to nations of the Aryan group to the samé extent 
that the stick-and-groove method was or is confined to those of 
the Polynesian area. But the evidences against this limitation 


‘are overwhelming. As Mr. Tylor’s researches have proved, there 


is scarcely any part of the world, except Polynesia, in which the 
fire-drill was or is unknown :—“ Contrasting with this isolation 
“of the stick-and-groove in a single district, the geographical 
“range of the fire-drill is immense. Its use among the Austra- 
“lians and Tasmanians forms one of the characters which 
“distinguish their culture from that of the Polynesians; while 
“it appears again among the Malays of Sumatra and the | 
“Carolines, It was found by Cook in Unalashka, and by the 
“ Russians in Kmchatka ; where for many years the use of flint, 
“and still could not drive it out of use among the natives, who 
“ went on carrying every man his fire sticks. It remains in use 
“among the Lepchas of Sikkim, a Thibetan race of Northern 
“India. There is reason to suppose that it prevailed in India 
“before the Aryans invaded the country, bringing with them 
“an improved apparatus (the use of the thong) ; for, at this day, 
“it is used by the Yenadis, indigenes of South India, and by 
“the wild Veddahs of Ceylon,—a race so capable of resisting foreign 











* It is now thoroughly established that many of the toys used at the 
present day by children are reproductions of the instruments and appli- 
ances used by the ancestors of mankind for the most serious concerns of 
life. The toy of the fire-thong may have given rise to the spinning top. 
The use of the former toys is alluded to in Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, 


p. 578, quoted by Tylor. 
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“«jpnovations that they have not learnt to smoke tobacco. It 
«prevails, or has done so within recent times, in South and West 
« Africa, and it was in use among the Guanches of the Canary 
“Islands in the seventeenth century. In North America, it is 
«described as prevailing among the Esquimaux and IJudian tribes, 
“Jt was in use in Mexico; and a model, taken from an ancient 
“Mexican picture-writing, shows the drill in the act of bein 
“twirled, It was in use in Central America, in the West Indies, 
“and in South America as far as the Straits of Magellan.” Fire. 
making by the same process is also well-known to the Arabs ; there 
is a Finnish poem still extant, which shews that it was in use 
among the Finns and Laps, the Ugrian nations of Northern 
Europe, till they became acquainted with the more expeditious 
srocess of striking fire by flint and steel.* 

The modes of working the fire-drill have been many and 
various. The simplest and most common was by rolling it 
rapidly between the palms of the hand, This (as we have seen) 
was the practice not only of the most backward races, such as 
the Veddahs of Ceylon and the indigenous tribes of northern 
and southern India, but also of such advanced nations as the 
inhabitants of Peru and Mexico, The first improvement upon 
this process was the use of the thong, by which the fire-stick 
was twirled with more facility than by being rolled between the 
hands. This was and is the method used by the savage Esqui- 
maux, who roam the desolate regions of the Arctic circle, no Jess 
than by the - polished _Brahmin_ _ fire-priests who inhabit the 
sultry plains of India, The next improvement was the bow-drill, 
which in very ancient times was as familiar to the artizans of 
Egypt,;+ as it still is to the Sioux and Dacotahs of North America. 
The improvement lies in the fact that the thong is kept in motion 
by a bow instead of being pulled alternately by the two hands ; 
aud hence the operation «can be performed by one person instead of 
two. The bow-drill, though not used in India for making fire, 
is universally used by Hindu carpenters for boring holes, and igs 
called barmd from bar or bal, the coil or twist -of the thong, 
The last improvement upon all these methods was the pump-dril], 


— 





* Tylor’s Early History of Mankind, Chap. I1X,, p. 240, &e. The case 
as regards the indigenous or aboriginal races of India is much stronger 
than Mr, Tylor seems to have been aware. The wandering and preda- 
tory tribes of Northern India are quite as much accustomed to this 
method as the Yenadis or any other indigenous tribe of Southern India, 
A man of the Kanjar tribe, for example, can make fire (by twirling a stick 
between his two palms) with a rapidity equal to that with which a Brahmin 
can do so by twirling a stick with a thong. 

t See Woodcut in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, Vol, iii, p, 144, Edit., 
London, 1837 : and a still better-one, Vol, ii, p. 180, 
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which was found in use not only in the South Sea Islands, but 
among the Iroquois tribes of North America; and the historian 
of these tribes declares it to be “an indigenous invention of great 
antiquity.”* The pump-drill is used to this day in the workshops 
of Europe for boring holes in glass or china. 

Of the independence of these inventions, there is no reason to 
doubt. The double use of the drill as a fire-spindle and a car- 
penter’s gimlet, such as prevailed in India and Greece, was no 
less prevalent, as we have seen, in & non-Aryan country like Egypt. 
It also finds a parallel among the wild Alts of Vancouver’s 
Islands :—“ The gimlet. made of bird’s bone and having a wooden 
‘“‘ handle, is not used like ours: the shaft is placed between the 
“ workman’s open hands brought close together, and moved brisk- 
‘ly backwards and forwards as on hearing good news; in which 
“manger, by the revolution of the gimlet, a hole is quickly bored, 
“Thus, also, did the natives formerly produce fire, by rubbing two 
“dry cedar sticks in the same way. A few slits, opening on one 
“side, were made in a dry flat stick, and on the end of the rub- 
“ bing stick being inserted into one of these, and twirled round 
“‘quickly between the palms, a round hole was made, at the 
“bottom of which ignition took place among the dust wood.” f 

The sanctity attached to the fire-drill, on which Mr. Kelly 
relies so much, and its retention for religious uses after improved 
methods of fire-making had been discovered, afford no better 
foundation for his theory. Veneration for the past, especially in 
matters where religious feeling is involved, is not peculiar to the 
Aryans of the Oxus or to the nations of Europe and Asia, which 
are supposed to have sprung from them. Some thousand years 
before Herodotus set foot in Egypt, the Egyptians had learnt and 
practised the art of making blades of metal. Yet Herodotus 
tells us (Book II., 86), that in his own time, when a corpse was 
brought to be embalmed, the incision in the body of the deceased 
was still made with the old fashioned Ethiopic stone. “The use 
“ of stone knives (as Sir Gardner Wilkinson has remarked) was 
“retained among the Egyptians for purposes connected with 
“religion on account of the prejudice still felt in favour of an 
“ancient and primitive custom.”—‘Vol. III, p. 261). | A still 
closer analogy is presented in the ancient religion of; Japan, 
which, notwithstanding its complete supersession in-the popular 
mind by the more modern Buddhism, has still- partially survived 
as the official creed. One of the chief gods in this ancient 
religion was Ilomusubi, the deity of fire, whose worship was 





* See League of the Iroquois, by Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, Rochester, United 


States, 1851, p. 381. 
Tt Scenes and Studies of Savage life, by G. M. Sproat ; Edit, 1868, p. 87, 
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celebrated once a year with more than usual pomp. “ On these 
“ occasions (says a recent writer), fire was kin led by means of 
«o drill. The fire-drill is mentioned several times in the early 
“literature of Japan, always where fire is required for sacred 
“ purposes, and down to the present day it continues to be used 
“at the temples of the Sun-goddess and of the Goddess of Food 
“in kindling fire to cook the offerings.”* Another analogy 
equally close may be drawn from the ceremonies connected with 
the sacred fire once kept by the now extinct nations of the 
Iroquois League at Onondaga, where the great council-fire at 
the solemn gathering of the Sachems was lighted by no other 
process than the old and sacred method of wood-friction.+ Look 
whichever way we can, from the Old World to the New, or from 
ancient to modern times; and we find a parallel to the very 
observances or customs, on the supposed individuality of which the 
custom-argument as applied to the Aryan nations depends, 
Il—The concussion-method. This method, as we have al- 
ready shown, could not -have been discovered before the later 
Stone Age, (generally known as the Neolithic), by which time 
men had acquired the art of polishing and sharpening the stones, 
flints, &c., used for the points and blades of their weapons. ‘The 
sensation of heat produced by the rubbing of one mineral against 
another could not but suggest the proximity of fire, and the 
chipping of stones for the purpose of giving them a point ora 
smoother surface must have sent out sparks, the light of which 
would at once prompt mento look about for means to preserve 


the flame thus easily produced. The priority of the ancient friction- 


fire to the more modern flint and stone is explicitly asserted in 
the following verse taken from a Mongol wedding-song, addressed 
to the personified Fire :—“ Mother Ut, whose father is the hard steel, 
“whose mother is the flint, whose ancestors are the elm-trees, 
“whose shining reaches to the sky and pervades the earth, &c,” t 
As the earlier method (the fire-drill) was considered sacred by 
the ancient Hindus, and as the Vedic hymns and liturgies were 
compiled almost exclusively for sacrificial or other religious 
uses, we must not be surprised that the concussion method is 
very rarely alluded to in these ancient records. There is enough 
evidence, however, to show that Mr. Kelly is mistaken, when he 
says that “the Aryans saw in the fire-drill (that is, in the friction 








* Mythology and Religious Worship of the ancient Japanese ‘being a re- 
view of the contents of three ancient texts, Westminster Review, Art, II. 
July 1878, p. 36. 

t Morgan’s Ancient Society, p. 1387, Note Edit. London, 1877. 

t Castren’s Finnish My thology, Pp. 57 : quoted by Tylor in Primitive Culture. 
Vol. II, p. 254: Edit. 1871>-——— : 
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‘‘method) a working modei of the apparatus by which the fires 


“of heaven were kindled.’ We might have assumed, indeed, 
were there no evidence for the fact, that the slow and tedious 
process of wood-friction would be the last: image that an aneient 
sage or poet-philosopher would select for picturing to his mind the 
suddenness of the lightning flash, and that the concussion method 
would have suited his purpose much better. In point of fact 
this last is the explanation of lightning, to which the old poets of 
India have given expression in the Vedic hymns and elsewhere, 
Thus, in one of the invocations addressed te Agni (fire), the Fire- 
god is said to have been produced by the Thunder-god (Indra) 
through the collision of two clouds; * and here the word used 
for “cloud” is asman, which also signifies a rock, the clouds 
themselves being regarded as rocks or mountains diversifying 
the great plain of the sky.f One of the oldest and commonest 
words in Sanskrit for lightning is tadit, which means “the effect 
of a blow,” being derived from the root éad, which signifies to strike, 
In the poems written since the Vedic age, clouds are said to 
contain a latent fire (lightning), which is regarded as a constant 
element in their composition. Thus, in Meghaduta, the Cloud 
Messenger, sloka 5, a cloud is said to be an union of smoke, 
fire, water, aud wind, (dhuma-jyotih-salila-marutém sannipdatah); 
and in Raghuvansa, III. 58, it is said:—‘ As the cloud cannot 
“by its water extinguish the fire discharged from itself, so Indra 
“ was unable to overcome, by the continuous shower of his weapons, 
“that storehouse of invincible fire.” The idea that this latent 
fire is struck out by concussion appears in the later, as it does 
in the Vedic, poetry. ‘Thus in Meghaduta, sloka 68, the rattling 
of the diamond-bracelets on the wrists of the sky-nymphs is 
said to produce a lightning-flash followed by rain: (for diamond 
and lightning were both called vajra, and their substance 
was believed to be one). In the Vedic hymns, Agni and Indra 
are sometimes coupled together as an associated pair, the Fire-god 


‘ (lightning) being the appropriate companion of the Thunder-god. In 


the post-Vedie poetry the Cloud-Elephant and Lightning (Airavata 





* Rig Veda IL., 12, 3: quoted in Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V., p. 206, 
Edit. 1870. In Yaska’s Nirukta or Vedic Glossary, among the synonyms 
of cloud are asman, parvata, and giri, all of which mean also “rock or 
mountain,” (see p. 58 of, Nirukta, Vol. I. Bibliotheca Indica, 1880.) 

t In Meghaduta, sl. 14, the sky nymphs, (wives of the Siddhas), are said 
to look up with amazement at the cloud, wondering whether it is not the 
peak of some earthly mountain, which is being borne along the air 
(adreh sringam vahati pavanah.) The recognition of clouds as aerial moun- 
tains appears in Shakspeare, Othello, V. II., 23! :—“Are there no stones in 
‘heaven, but what serve for the thunder?” 
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and Vidyut) are personified as husband and wife, thus rip 
the place, but not superseding the idea, of the assuciated Agni an 

Indra. * ‘hese allusions are sufficient to show what the Hindus 
thought of lightning, and how closely connected in their minds 
was the idea of its production with the ideas of cloud and con- 
cussion. On the other hand, there is nothing whatever to show 
that the Hindus took their notions of lightning from the wooden 

indle. 

the mythologies of the world are scarcely less rich in fire- 
legends representing the concussion of flint or stone, than in those 
already quoted representing the friction of wood. The mythical 
bison of the North American tribes, careering through the plains, 
sets the prairie ablaze by his hard hoofs striking against the rocks. 
The great ancestor of the Dacotah tribes in the same continent 
obtained fire from the sparks, which the claws of a friendly panther 
struck out of the rocks, as it clambered up the side of a stony 
cliff, In the mythology of the Maories, at the other side of the 
world, thunder is the sound of Tawhaki’s footsteps, as he strides 
over the solid pavement of the sky, and lightnings flash from 
his armpits. f Tohil, who gave the Quiches fire by shaking his 
sandals, was, like the Mexican Quetzecoatl, represented by a 
flint stone. Guamansari, the father of the Peruvians, produced 
thunder and lightning by hurling stones with his sling. Kudai, 
the Thunder-god of the Altaian Tartars, disclosed “ the secret of the 
stone’s edge and the iron’s hardness,’ Thor, who next to Odin, 
was the greatest deity of the Scandinavian nations, held in one 
hand a mallet, which he -grasped -with gauntlets of iron, and a 
flint stone in the other; and he was worshipped as the god of 
thunder. t The Slavonian Thunder-god was depicted with a silex 
in his hand, or even protruding from his head. § In the religion 
of China the Thunder-god holds a mallet or hammer in one 
hand and an irouspike in the other; and the Lightning-goddess 
is ever at his side holding a mirror in her hands, from which the 





* In Raghuvansa, I, 36, we have a description of King Dilipa and his 
Rani seated together in a chariot of soft but solemn sound, as Airavata aud 
Lightning ride together in a rain cloud, which produces the majestic rollings 
of thunder. 

TSir George Grey’s Polynesian Mythology, Edit. 1855, p. 80. Tawhaki was 
a mortal hero, who like Purtiravas of the Hindus «scended into the sky 
10 search of his immortal mistress, Tangotango, and their child. -As 
soon as she was found and they were reconciled, “ lightnings flashed from 
“his armpits. Tawhaki still dwells in the skies and is worshipped !as a god 
“and thunder and lightning are said to be caused by his footsteps when 
“ he moves.” 

{ Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, Chap. V., p. 94. Bohn’s Edition, 1859. 

§ His name was Perkunas, which has been identified with the Sanskrit, 


Uoey, The last is derived-from Het which means to thunder. 
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flash caused by the hammer is reflected to the world below, * 
Taranis, the Gaul, had upon his head a huge mace surrounded 
by six smaller ones, Ukko, the Esthonian god, sends forth 
lightnings as he strikes his steel against a stone. The same 
god struck his sword against his nail; and from the nail 
issued “ the fiery babe.” In the Persian Shédhnamah the 
great hero, Hushenk, hurled a prodigious stone, which having 
missed the dragon at whom it was aimed, struck a rock and 
was broken to pieces. “ Light shone from the dark pebble, the 
“heart of the rock flashed out in glory, and fire was seen for 
“the first time in the world.” The dragon escaped, but the 
mystery of fire had been revealed. Hephoestus, the Greek Fire- 
god, is the divine blacksmith, whose forge is in the volcanic 
regions of Etna, and who is represented as furnished with an 
anvil and hammer. The Lapp Tiermes struck fire out of his 
own head, as he smote it with a hammer. Athene, the Lightning- 
goddess of the Greeks, started full grown and fully armed out 
of the forehead of Zeus, which Hephcestus had split open with 


an axe. ‘Tleps, the Fire-god of the Circassians, was the patron of . 


metal-workers, like the Greek Hephoestus or the Roman Vulcan. 
Far away at the other extremity of Asia the Thunder-god of the 
Japanese, in times preceding their conversion to Buddhism, was 
worshipped under the name of the Sounding Great Hammer.t 

The flint and steel myths shown in this list are not less 
suggestive in their own way than the wood-myths, to which 
allusion was made a few pages back. We may be certain that 
such myths could never have been thought of, if the concussion 
method had not been previously known; and that they were 
invented for no other propose than to explain, by a supernatural 
cause, the mystery of fire issuing out of such nov-inflammable 
substances as stones and flints. The constant allusions in these 





* Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese, London 1868, p. 556, All persons 
in China are said to be thunder-struck, not lightning-struck, as lightning 
is only a reflection. 

+ On the religion of the ancient Japanese see page 38 of Westminster 
Review, Art. II, July 1878, where the now defunct Thunder-god is described. 
Most of the other myths alluded to in this paragraph have been, collected 
from an article on fire by M. Elie Reclus in £ncyclopedia Britannica, 9th 
Edition, p. 229, and some have been quoted almost in the same words. The 
writer of the article himself gives them in smaller print as ~a-quotation from 
some other writer; but he does not specify who this is. In one of his 
statements the writer appears to have gone astray. He says :—“ In the 
Hindu Mythology thunder is conceived to be the clatter of the solar 
horses on the Afmon, or hard pavement of the sky.” But there is no such 
word as Akmon iv the Sanskrit Dictionary, nor does any pundit whom 
I have consulted, admit that the Hindus ever entertained any such notion 
as to the cause of thunder aud lightning. 
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myths to the use of flint, hammer, or rock, verify what we had 
surmised already, that the discovery of the concussion method could 
not have been made prior to the Neolithic or later Stone Age, when 
the sharpening and polishing of flint-heads, &c., had come into 
general practice. It is strange, at least, on the Aryan theory, 
that although the Aryan tribes, who entered India from the 
north-west, had at the time of their immigration made the 
same advance in the manufacture of weapons that the Greeks 
had made in the time of Homer, yet there is no divine black- 
smith in the Vedic pantheon answering to the Greek Hepheestus, 
and no thunder-god armed with hammer and flint answering 
to the Scandinavian Thor;* while there are numerous ana- 
logies to both these deities among nations outside the Aryan 
or Indo-European area. 

The modifications in the practise of the concussion method 
have varied with the natural products of each country. The 
Alaskan and Aleutian Islanders take two pieces of quartz rubbed 
with native sulphur, and strike them till the sulphur catches 
flame, which is then transferred to a heap of dry grass. The 
Esquimaux make fire by striking a piece of quartz against a 
piece of iron pyrites, The savages of Tierra del Fuego, at 
the opposite extremity of the American continent, follow the 
same practice, being in this respect in advance of the less 
savage Patagonians, their nearest neighbours, who still practise 
the friction method. In the Indo-Chinese peninsula and in 
Borneo and Sumatra, the natives strike fire with two dry pieces 
of split bamboo,-which, on account. of the hardness of the outer 
coating, serves the same purpose as flint. Among almost all 





* It is vain to look for any such parallel among the attributes ascribed 
to Agni, the Fire-god of the Hindus. Nor is any such identitication claim- 
ed by Dr. Muir in his Sanskrit Texts, But this writer in his remarks 
on a Vedic god called Tvashtri (see Vol. v., p. 224), observes that 
“Tvashtri is the Hephcestus or Vulcan of the Vedic pantheon.” It should 
be observed, however, that the identification finds no support from the 
quotations given by Dr. Muir himself in his work on the Vedic Texts. 
In the first place, there is the difference of name. Tvashtri is derived from 
the root aa, wifich means to give shape or form. This god has no connec- 


tion with fire, and there is no sound of the hammer or the flint stone in any 
of his operations. Tvashtri is simply the personification of Form as opposed 
to Matter. Thus he is said in one place to give shape to the seminal germ 
in the womb, (Rig Veda I., 188, 9.) This is not much like the grimy 
blacksmith of the Greek pantheon, who was so ugly and dirty, that Zeus, 
his father, kicked him down from heaven into the sea of Lemnos. Tvash- 
tre (according to Bemfy’s Dictionary) simply meant a carpenter, and not an 
lron-smith, or a stone-cutter, 

+ These examples have been collected from different pages in Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture. Vol. II, Chap. 1X, where he quotes from many origi- 
nal authorities, : 
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nations and tribes raised above the lower levels of barbarism 
contrivances for striking fire and catching the flame on some. 
thing specially prepared for the purpose have been in common 
use. In India, in ancient times, since the friction method was 
specially reserved for sacred uses, we may conclude that the 
fire-stone was the material employed on ordinary occasions 
At the present day the natives in some parts of India use two pieces 
of flint, (or flint and steel, if they have them,) and catch the flame 
upon dried sola, or upon dried cow-dung, or upon a piece of rag 
dipped in sulphur. The Hindi-term agniprustar is an exact 
equivalent to the German feuerstein and the English firestone. 

The negroes of West Africa havea method of fire-making, which 
combines the process of friction with that of concussion. They 
‘ake a piece of level stone and hold it between their knees, and 
after sprinkling it with sand, rub a piece of wood upon it, till the 
wood catches fire.* This singular method, like the stick-and- 

roove of the Polynesians, appears to be peculiar to themselves, 

The use of flint and steel, which marks the perfection of the 
concussion method, and is not yet extinct in Europe, may have 
come into vogue at any time after the commencement of what 
is called the Iron Age. It is certain that the A’rya tribes at the 
time of their migration into India were acquainted with the manu- 
facture of iron and steel; for weapons made of these metals 
are frequently referred to in the Vedas, Visva-karma (a Vedic 
deity, who in his capacity of creator is not unlike the Demiourgos 
of Xenophon and Plato,) is said to have blown forth the births of 
the gods, as a blacksmith sends out sparks with his bellows.+ 
Greece, Rome, and China were acquainted with the same art at 
about the same period. 

Though the old method of wood-friction was the one employed 
in Europe and Asia.in ceremonies which had their origin in sun- 
worship, yet in Europe at least the flint-method was the one 
selected as a safeguard against lightning. In Passion week the fire 
in every house, and the church candles burning on the altar, were 
extinguished. On Easter eve the priest re-lighted these candles 


with consecrated fire newly struck by himself from the flint :— 


* On Easter eve the fiere all is quenched in every place, 

*“ And fresh againe from out the finé is fetcht with solemne grace : 
“ The priest doth halow this against great dangers many a one, 

‘¢A brand whereof doth every man with greedie mind take home, 
‘That when the fearful storme appears or tempests black arise, 

“ By lighting this he safe may be from stroke of hurtful skies.” { 











* Missionary Travels of Father Zucchelli on the Congo: Frankfort, 1715 ; 
. 844: quoted by ‘Tylor, p, 248, in Huriy History of Mankind. 


P . 
+ Rig Veda, ii, 26-3; Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol, V. p, 280. The 


Sanskrit for blacksmith is tas mdra. 
Brands’ Popular Antiquities: London, 1853, Vol. I, p. 157. Tylor’s 


Early History of Mankind, Chapter LX., p. 258, 
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Commenting on this Mr. Tylor remarks :— 

« Here the traces of the Indian mythology come out with beauti- 
“ful clearness. Tbe lightning is the fire that flies from the 
“heavenly fire-churn, as the gods whirl it in the clouds. The 
“new fire is its representative on earth ; and, like the thunder- 
“ bolt, preserves from the lightning flash the house in which it 
«is: for the lightning strikes no place twice.” Now, we believe, 
that every word of this comment is beside the mark. The Hindus 
have never held that lightning is produced from the heavenly 
fire-churn whirled by the gods in the clouds, or that any such thing 
as a heavenly fire-churn existed, or that lightning abstains from 
striking the same place twice. Moreover, it was the /liné (as the 
quotation plainly asserts), and not the wooden spindle, which the 
priest used for kindling the new fire on Easter eve; aud we 
have shewn already from the Vedas themselves and from the 
various mythologies of the world, Aryan and non-Aryan alike, 
that it was not the friction of wood, but the concussion of stone, 
which furnished the first notion under which the causation of 
lightning was pictured to the minds of the earliest interpreters 
of nature,* We hold, then, that the kindling of the flint-fire on 
Easter eve as a safeguard against lightning is one among many other 
ractical manifestations of the old belief, common to almost all 
nations, that what hurts will also cure. Thus, lightning, if it could 
be mystically produced or symbolized by the priest through the 
concussion of flint and stone, was believed to be the best safeguard 
against itself.f Aerolites, which were thought to be stones hurled 





* On referring the question to the pundits of the Benares College, I was 
informed (1) that the Hindus know of no ceremonies which could be per- 
formed as preventatives of lightning, but that after lightning had struck 
the king’s house or a temple, it was considered an evil omen, the effects of 
which must be averted by a Homa sacrifice and by feeding Brahmins, (2) 
that there is no authority in the Hindu sacred books that lightning will 
not strike the same place twice. 

7 [have introduced the words or symbolized, because it is not known whether 
the priest’s blessing was believed to change the nature of the flint-fire 
into a real spark of lightning, or whether the flint-fire was regarded as 
merely a symbol of lightning,.to which the priest's blessing imparted a 
supernatural efficacy. The argument is not affected either way; for symbol 
has every where been substituted for reality, whenever the occasion required 
the substitution, and the two have often been confounded as one, A long 
chapter might be written on the efficacy ascribed to symbols. Thus, in 
China, when parturition is difficult, a puppet representing the goddess of 
child-birth is placed on the woman, and made to walk downwards three times, 
(Doolittle’s China, p. 85). In India, to effect the recovery of a patient, a 
live bird is sometimes purchased from a fowler who intended to destroy it, 
and the release of the bird from its captivity symbolizes and produces the 
patient’s escape from the disease which holds him in bondage. (Fowlers, 
who catch and sell birds for this purpose, are called Bandi). In the same 
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out of fractured thunder-clouds, have in all ages been treasured 
up by their possessors as safeguards against the fiery shock that 
produces them. Many of the stone arrow-heads and spear-heads, 
which archeologists have discovered of late, were found carefully 
preserved in private houses, the owners believing them to be 
meteoric stones and setting a high value upon their supposed 
efficacy to divert the aim of the lightning stroke. The common 
saying “a hair of the dog that bit you” has come down to 
us from the maxim contained in the Edda, that “dog’s hair heals 
“dog’s bite.” The spear of Achilles, as the Greek poets declared, 
could heal with the touch of its ashen staff the wound inflicted 
by itself. The scorpion’s blood was and is still believed to be the 
best cure for the scorpion’s bite. In the Middle Ages the flint-— 
heads of arrows were called elf-stones, because fairies were believed 
to shoot them at their enemies from invisible bows; hence the 
best remedy for a wound so inflicted was to drink the water in 
which an elf-stone had been dipped. An ash stick dipped in the 
venomous juice of a shrew-mouse was believed to be the 
best cure for a shrew-mouse’s bite. * The lines quoted above from 





country it was thought that the best kind of devotion which a man could 
ay to the sun was to have au iron hook fastened through the flesh of his 
besk and cause himself to be swung round by a rope, so as to perform a 
symbolicul wheel in the air, and thus make himself a living emblem of the 
Sun’s divinity. In Europe the rustics worshipped the sun by twirling a fire~ 
stick in the nave of a cart-wheel. James the first believed that by melting 
little images of wax “the persons, whose names they bore, might be con- 
“tinuslly melted, or dried away by continual sickness.” (Lubbock’s 
Prehistoric Times, p. 569, Ed. 1869). Among the Red-Indians of Florida, 
a man could be brought within the power of the sorcerer or medicine-man 
during his absence, if certain dancings, drummings, and incantations were 
erformed over his effigy. (Harper's Magazine, March 1883, No. CCCXCLV, 
ol. LX VI, p. 607.) Similarly, in the sth Pastoral of Virgil, a shepherdess 
in love with Daphnis compels him to love her in return by practising spells 
and love-charms over his waxen image, he himself being absent during the 
ceremony and not caring to come near her, Thus there was no great 
difference after all between the mind of King James of England, the mind 
of the American savage, and the mind of the Roman poet. The whole 
history of idol-worship and of substitution sacrifices is summed up in the 
efficacy ascribed to symbols and their identification with the things signified. 
* Though there is no mention of this homeopathic doctrine in the Vedas, 
yet the lower and ignorant classesin India have firm faith in the notion. 
Two cases have come within my own notice. One was that of. aman who had 
been bitten by a mad dog. , After the dog had been killed, its body was 
brought to the man’s house and burnt. While it ‘was being burnt, the 
man was made to stand over the smoke, and to inhale as much as_ possible 
of the odours and steam arising from the body of the dog, as it was thought 
that tuis would save him from hydrophobia. The other case was that of 
a man, who suffered from acute neuralgia in the side of his head. The 
pain was ascribed to some insect like a centipede, which had got inside bis 
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the old English poem contain, then, a very (forcible illustration of 
this widespread homceopathic belief. The priest invoked a bless- 
ing upon the lightning-fire struck by himself out of flint and 
steel: and all who kept a brand lighted from this mystic spark 
felt that they were “safe from stroke of hurtful skies,” until 
the next Easter day came round. 

III. The third method of kindling new fire consisted in draw- 
ing a flame direct from the sunbeams, As this process involves 
a “greater effort of inventiveness than either of the two preceding, 
it has been much less generally known. It was practised, however, 
and in some cases discovered independently, in every country 
of the four continents, in which a more than ordinary advance 
had been made in the arts and appliances of civilized life. The 
myth-making faculty, coeval with the childhood of the world, 
dies out with the growth of reason and the advance of scientific 
discovery ; aud hence the mythologies, which abound in legends 
of wood and stone, have nothing to tell us about the process of 
drawing fire from the sunbeams. 

There are two different ways in which this process of fire-making 
has been applied; firstly, by means of a convex lens, .made of 
some transparent substance, such as crystal, alabaster, amber, or 
glass, which when held against the sun concentrates the rays in 
a focus at some distance behind itself, the point of distance being 
determined partly by the refractive power of the medium, and 
partly by the curvature of its surface ; secondly, by means of a 
concave mirror or heat-refleetor, which, when held against the sun 
reflects the rays in a focus in front of itself, the focus in this 
case being the point half-way between the centre and the circum- 
ference of the circle indicated by the mirror. 

The polished metal mirror was well known to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the most industrious and inventive people of antiquity. 
One of the principal articles in a lady’s toilet was the mirror. In 
Exodus XXXVIII, 8, we are told that the brazen laver made by 
Moses for the Jewish tabernacle was composed of the metal “ of 
“the looking-glasses (mirrors). of the women which assembled at the 
“door of the tabernacle of the congregation.” These mirrors of 
brass were no doubt part of the plunder, which the Israelites, 
before making their escape, stole from the Egyptians under the 
pretence of borrowing. Many specimens of such mirrors have 
been exhumed from the ruins of ancient Egyptian cities, and some 





flesh and was gnawing it. Accordingly his doctor took a live insect of this 
kind, mashed it up, and fried it in ghee with other ingredients, and applied 
the mixture to the part. Those who watched this treatment declare that 
the insect crawled out of the-patient’s head in the night, aud some add that 
they saw the insect itself, = 
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of those disinterred at Thebes were found, on being repulished, 
to be susceptible of a lustre, which a burial of some 3,000 years had 
only partially impaired.* Concave mirrors used as heat-reflectors 
have been found both in paintings and in fact. We are told, that 
among the means employed for smelting ore were “the blow- 
“pipe, the forceps, and the mode of concentrating heat by raising 
“cheeks of metal round three sides of the fire, in which the 
“crucibles were placed.” Specimens of these heat-reflectors are 
to be seen in the museum at Berlin: “they are about five inches 
“in diameter, and the same in depth, and present the ordinary 
“form and appearance of those used at the present day.’ That 
the same mirrors were used for concentrating heat drawn from 
the sunbeams can scarcely be doubted, especially in a land like 
Egypt, which not only possessed a hot and rainless climate capable 
of being utilized for this purpose every day of the year, but 
suffered from the scarcity of fuel, and was forced to import most of its 
timber from foreign lands. A nation, which was ingenious enough 
to invent a heat-reflector at all, would certainly have been able 
to discover that this instrument could receive heat from the sun 
as easily as from any other source. 

The glass lens is not mentioned by Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
among the works of art manufactured by the ancient Egyptians, 
But it is certain that glass itself, in various forms and for various 
uses, was made in Egypt from a very remote period. The process 
of glass-blowing is represented in the paintings at the tombs of 
Beni Hasan ; and these were executed during the reign of Usur- 
tesen I, that is, some 2,000 years B.C. “‘ Many glass bottles 
“and glass objects of various other forms have been met with in 
“the tombs of Upper and Lower Egypt ; and glass vases, if we 
“may trust to the representations in the Theban paintings, are 
“frequently shown to have been used for holding wine, at least 
“as early as 1490 years before our era.”{ The absence of any 
representation of the glass lens on the paintings exhumed from 
tlle tombs is no proof that the Egyptians were strangers to the 
use of such an instrument: for (as Sir Gardner Wilkinson observes) 
“the paintings indicate only a very small portion of their in- 
“ventions: many with which we know they were acquainted are 
“omitted ; and the same remark applies to some of their most 
“common occupations, to the animals they kept, and to the 
“ordinary productions of their country.”"§ If we are to believe 
that the Egyptians were ingenious enough to invent glass and 





* Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, Vol. III, p. 384, Edit, 1837, 
+ Ibid, Vol. Lil, p, 224. | } Lid, Vol. ILI, pp, 88-102, 
§. Zbid, Vol. 1, p. 344. 
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make polished metal heat-reflectors, but not ingenious enough to 

apply this knowledge to the very simple process of making a lens, 

then the credit of this last invention must be transferred to the 

Greeks, although these were far less clever than the Egyptians in the 

discovery of mechanical arts, and junior to them in the practise 

of such arts by more than a thousand years. 

The lens was known to the Greeks at least as early as the fifth 
century before Christ. This is plainly implied in the following 
dialogue quoted from the Clouds of Aristophanes :— 

Socrates —“ Well: I will now set you another poser. Supposing 
“some one filed a suit against you to recover five talents, tell 
“ me if you can, how you would get it cancelled. 

* * + + ~ 

Strepsiades.—“I have thought of a way of cancelling the suit, 
“which you will admit is a very clever one. 

Socrates.—“ Let me hear what it is. 

Strepsiades.—“ Have you ever seen in the chemist’s shops, that 
“stone, that pretty transparent stone, with which they 
“kindle fire ? 

Socrates.—“ You mean the crystal, I suppose. 

Strepsiades,—* I do. 

Socrates.—“ Well, what next ? 

Strepsiades.— Suppose I were to take this in my hand, and 


“while the clerk is entering the suit, I stood thus, at some 
“ distance off, facing the sun, and melted out the letters. 
Socrates.—*“ Clever, indeed, by the Graces.” 

The Romans were acquainted with lenses both of crystal and glass, 
This is clear from the testimony of Pliny (A.D. 23-79), who re- 
marks, that glass balls filled with water, when held against the 
sun, became hot enough to set clothes on fire ; and that a crystal 
ball placed opposite the sun’s rays was considered by the surgeons 
of his own time to be the best means of cautery.* The credit 
of the invention of glass is ascribed by the same writer, (who in 
this respect was only following the popular tradition of his day), 
to the Phoenicians. It was generally believed in his time that the 
discovery was accidentally made by some Tyrian sailors, who 
happened to rest their cooking pots on blocks of natron (sub- 
carbonate of soda), and found on removing the pots that glass had 
been produced by the igneous fusion of the alkali and the sand 
of the sea shore.f It is certain that the manufacture of glass was 
practised by the Pheenicians from a very early period and toa wide 
extent ; but it is not known whether the discovery was made 





* Pliny’s Nat, Hist. XXXVI, 67; XXXVII, 10, 
T Pliny’s Nat. Hist, XXXVI, 26-65. 
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independently or borrowed from Egypt. The superior antiquity 
and higher quality of the Egyptian specimens seem to point to 
the conclusion, that the knowledge of glass was acquired by the 
Phcenicians, the Greeks, and Romans, not by discovery but through 


intercourse with Egypt. 
The concave metallic mirror is said to have been first introduced 


among the Greeks by Archimedes, the great Syracusan mathe- 
matician, who was killed by a Roman soldier in 212 B.C. imme- 
diately after the capture of his bative city. The story of his 
having set fire to the hostile Roman fleet, as it lay moored against 
the city of Syracuse, has been generally regarded as one of the 
fables of history ; but its possibility at least has been proved by 
Buffon, who made a mirror by which he set fire to wood 
at the distance of 200 feet, and melted lead and tin at 120 feet, 
and silver at 50 feet.* It was remarked by Pliny, in speaking of 
the concave heat-reflector, that “such mirrors facing the sun’s 
rays produce ignition more easily than any other fire.”+ His 
contemporary Plutarch, the Greek biographer of Chceroueia, writ- 
ing of the Vestal fire at Kome, says that this fire, when extin- 
guished, “could only be re-kindled by drawing a pure aud unpol- 
“luted flame from the sunbeams.” His description of the process 
is as follows :—*‘ They kindle the new flame with concave vessels 
“of brass, formed by the conic section of a rectangled triangle, 
“whose lines from the circumference meet in one cetitral point. 
“This being placed against the sun causes -its rays to converge to 
“the centre, which by reflection, acquiring the force and activity 
“of fire, rarify the air, and immediately kindle such light and 
“dry matter as they think fit to apply.” t 

Turning from the Old World to the New, we find that the 
polished mirror was known to the natives of Peru at the time 
when the Spaniards discovered and conquéred the country, 
A. D. 1511-1533, and had been know many centuries before. 


_In Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Incas, (who were re- 


garded both as the descendants and the viceregents of the 
sun), the feast of Raymi, the Sun-god, was celebrated once a 
year with great magnificence at the time of the summer solstice, 
For three days previously there was a general fast, and no fire 
was allowed to be lighted in the dwellings ef men. When the 
appointed day arrived, the Inca and his court, followed by the 
whole population of the city, assembled at early dawn to greet the 





* Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th Ed., Vol. III, p. 480; on Archimedes, 

t Pliny’s Nat. Hist. U1, 111, 

} Plutareh’s Life of Numa, para 15, translated by J. Langhorne, 1841. 
His ascription of the process to Numa’s time is of course fabulous. 
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rising of the sun. No sooner did his first yellow rays strike the 
tarrets and. loftiest buildings of the capital, than a shout of gra- 
tulation broke forth from the excited multitude, accompanied by 
songs of triumph and the wild melody of barbaric instruments, 
that swelled louder and louder as his bright orb, rising above the 
mountain range towards the east, shone in full splendour on 
his votaries. * The fire for the sacrifice, which followed soon 
after, had to be given new and pure from the sunbeams. “ For 
“this purpose (says the Peruvian historian, Garcilaso), they took 
“a bracelet, which they call chipana, (like the others commonly 
“worn by the Incas on the left wrist) which bracelet the high 
“priest kept. It was larger than the common ones, and had as 
“its medallion a concave cup like a half orange, highly polished. 
“They set it against the sun, and at a certain point, where the 
“rays issuing from the cup came together, they put some finely 
“carded cotton, which shortly took fire, as it naturally does. With 
“this fire, thus given by the hand of the Sun, the sacrifice was 
“burnt, and all the meat of the day was roasted.” In the an- 
cient tombs of Peru, mirrors of a hard, polished stone or of 
burnished silver have been found in abundance.f 





* With these shouts of joy at greeting the rising sun, the reader might 
contfast the groans of anguish uttered by Hindus, when they see the Moon 
being eclipsed, that is, devoured as they think by the demon Rhu. 

t Allusion to these mirrors occurs in Prescott’s Histo-y of Peru, Chapter 
V, p. 144, Ed. London, 1850. The account given in the text of the feast 
of Raymi is taken- verbatim—from Chapter III, p. 98-107. Mr. ‘Tylor 
(whose translation from Garcilaso de la Vega has been quoted in the text,) 
throws doubt on some of the details in counection with the Sun-worsbip 
as described by that writer, (see Harly History of Mankind, Chapter IX, 
p. 250-253.) on the ground that Garcilaso’s account of the virgins of the sun, 
and their punishment (if they proved unfaithful to the vow of virginity) of 
being buried alive, tallies too closely with the account given by Plutarch 
(in his life of Numa) of the vestal institutions at Rome. Perhaps the 
notion of burying the virgins alive may be ascribed to imagination on the 
part of Garcilaso, who being himself an Inca on the mother’s side was too 
eager to seek for analogies, which would raise the fame of his great ances- 
tral city, Cuzco, to a level with that of pagan Rome. But from, the notes and 
references at the foot of Mr. Prescott’s pages, it is clear that the institution 
of virgins for watching the sacred fire rests upon the authority of several 
writers besides Garcilaso ; and Garcilaso is not.so jealous about the purity 
of these so-called virgins that he cannot admit that the Inca was allowed 
to use them as his concubines. He would not have admitted a fact so 
damaging to his own argument, had he wisbed to press the analogy between 
Rome and Cuzco far beyond the limits of truth. Moreover, the institution 
of virgin-priestesses is known to have existed in other parts of the world. 
Thus, in the old pre-Buddhist religion of Japan two virgin-priestesess were 
appointed to have charge of the Sun-temple ; ( Westminster Review, Art. IT., 
page 39, July 1878). And in South Africa the Demara chiefs made their 
daughters the guardians of the great tribal fire ; (Article on Fire, Hneyel. 
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Polished mirrors were as commonly used in Mexico as in Peru ; 
though their use in that country, as a means of drawing fire from 
the sun-beams, is matter of inference, rather than an accredited 
fact. We are told that the earliest temples of the Toltecs, the first 
rulers of Mexico, were dedicated to the Sun.* The highest god 
but one in the celestial hierarchy of the Aztees, who succeeded 
the Toltecs, was Tezcatlepoca, which being interpreted, means 
Shining Mirror,—a deity who in his original nature was the Sun- 
god, and who thence came to be considered the soul of the world, 
creator of heaven and earth+ He was represented as a young 
man, and his image of polished black stone was richly garnished 
with gold-plates and ornaments; amongst which a shield bur- 
nished like a mirror was the most characteristic emblem, as in 
it he saw reflected all the doings of the world.+ In the 
market of Mexico there was an abundant stock of mirrors made 
“of this same hard and polished mineral (obsidian) which served 
“so many of the purposes of steel with the Aztees.”§ Though 
there is no direct evidence that one of the uses to which these 
mirrors were put was for drawing fire from the sunbeams, yet there 
is every reason for supposing that this was the case, considering 
that the chief object of worship was the Sun, and that the air of 
Mexico is remarkable for its dryness and transparency. The dis- 
covery of fire-kindling by the action of the sun on the mirror 


might any day have come about by accident; and such a dis-: 


covery when once made would have come into general use. 
Returning from the New World to Asia we find that 
in China the practise of drawing fire from the sun is 
common among all classes of the people. The instrument 
used is not the polished mirror (as was the case in Peru, and 
probably in Mexico), but the transparent lens, In China, this 
is made of. glass. There is reason to think that the practice 
of using a glass lens for the purpose of fire-making has 


‘been handed down from a remote antiquity. From time 


immemorial the state religion of China, (as distinct from the three 
unofficial creeds professed by the people), has recognized as its 
domiuant doctrine the supremacy of the divine Tien or Heaven,— 





Britannica, 9th Ed.) In all these cases the virginity of the guardians may 
be supposed to have represented the purity of the solar rays, or of earthly 
fire. Hence the analogy to which Mr. Tylor takes éxception in Garcilaso’s 
account may be ascribed to the uniformity of human instincts, rather than 
to inventiveness and fiction on Garcilaso’s part. 

* Prescott’s History of Mexico, Vol. I, p. 164: see note. London, 1860, 

¢ lbid, Vol. I, p. 62: Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II, p. 312. London, 


1871. | 
t Prescott’s Mexico, Vol. If, p. 128. { § Jbid, p, 118. 
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whose relation to the reigning emperor, and to all past emperors, 
is similar to that of the Sun to the former rulers of Peru. The 
manufacture of glass was one of the ancient industries of the 
country, for it is alluded to in the annals of the emperor Ou-ti 
(B. C, 140) of the Han dynasty. Northern China is especially 
noted for its glass manufacture at the present day ; and the industry 
‘is believed to have been practised in that quarter from a remote 
riod. * 
“In Siam the lens is used at this day, not for common purposes, 
but to produce new or sacred fire, f The Siamese lenses have 
probably been obtained from China, between which country and 
their own there has been constant intercourse for several centuries 
ast. 
4 In India the fire-lens was well known in early times, that is, 
in times long preceding the Mahommedan invasions, by which 
the couutry first became permanently opened out to the rest of the 
world. The following selections from the classical poetry of 
the ancient Hindus prove that they possessed this knowledge :— 
“Then Rama, the slayer of Taédak4, received from the Sage 
“much pleased with his valour a magical demon-slaying weapon, 
“just as the lens receives from the Sun the fuel-destroying “ fire.” 
Raghuvansa, XI, 21. 


“In the minds of ascetics, however cool and passionless their 
“prevailing state may be, there is a latent fire which under 
“provocation may burst out into a burning heat, as the lens, though 
‘ordinarily cool and pleasant to the touch, will send forth a scorch- 


“ing flame, when another fire (the sun) stimulates it into action.” 
Sakuntalé, II, 41. 


“Even the unconscious lens, when it is touched with the sun- 
“beams, becomes charged with heat; how then can a man with 
“any fire in his soul remain cool under the sense of injury 


“inflicted by another ?” 
Bhartri-Hari, II, 30. 


In the marriage ceremonies of Hindus the bridegroom puts 
his hand over the nuptial fire and leads the bride boait it, 
In the Harivansa there is a scene where the bridegroom 
is said to touch “ the fire latent in the gem” (manistham jdtave- 
dusam), and lead the bride around it, as if it were an actual 
flame. This incident, together with the last two quotations just 


a 


* Journeys in North China, 1, 131; by Rev, A. Williamson. 
T Tylor’s Zarly History of Mankind, Chap. IX, p. 249: where he quotes 


from two travellers named in-¢he note. 
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given, shews that the Hindu poets misconceived, or at least misdes. 
cribed, the nature of their sun-stone. Instead of regarding it ag 
a lens or transparent medium for transmitting the sunbeams and 
collecting them in a single focus, they supposed it to be a gem 
impregnated with a latent or potential fire, which was liable to 
break out into a flame as soon as the sunbeams excited it, just 
as they supposed that clouds contained a latent fire, which broke 
out into a flame in the form of lightning as soon as they re- 
ceived a blow. The word for the lens or sun-stone is Suryakénta, 
the Sun-beloved. The synonyms to Suryakanta, as given in 
the old Sanskrit dictionaries, show that the material was crystal, 
and not glass.* Crystal is, the substance still chiefly used in 
Upper India for the manufacture of lenses. It is imported in 
blocks or rough lumps from Kabul, Naipél, and Hyderabad ; and 
is ground into shape on convex orconcave stones with the help of 
a triturating paste. It is not improbable that the same or a similar 
method was used in ancient times.t 

It has thus been shown that the fire-lens was known in Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, in India, and_in China; and that the fire- 
mirror was known in Egypt, Greece and Rome, in Peru, and 
probably in Mexico. India lived in a world of her own, till the 
time of the Mahommedan conquest. China worked out her own 
civilization independently, and has till lately abstained from 
all intercourse with the outside world. Egypt takes precedence 
of every other country in the world, in regard tu the antiquity 
of her arts and inventions. The New World only became 
known to Europe about four centuries ago. That discoveries of 
so complex a nature as the fire-lens or the fire-mirror could be 





* Hemchandra, (Ben4res edition, p. 56, Sambat 1930=A. D. 18738) calls 
it a sphatika or crystal, of which he mentions four kinds, the sun-stone, 
the moon-stone, the milk-crystal, and the oil-crystal. Another Dictionary 
(Halayucha, p. 14) says that the “ sun-beloved ” was a crystal, and gives as its 
synonyms arkdésman and dahanopala. Glass (kacha) was likewise well known 
to the ancient Hindus. But none of the old dictionaries, as I am assured 
by Babu Raj Kumar Sarvadhikfri, the Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Canning College, Lucknow), give sdécha as the material of the “sun- 
beloved,” while all give sphatika. 

+ This account of lens-making as practised at the present day in 
Lucknow is taken from Part III, under the heading Ainak-sdéz, of the 
valuable monogram on the 'l'rades and Manufactures of Northern India, by 
Mr. W. Hoey, O.8.,,Edit. Lucknow, 1880. Even in ancient times, when 
the Hindus as a nation were completely isolated from the rest of the 
world, there was a constant undercurrent of trade with K4&bul and 
Nainal. The chémari or chowrie, so frequently mentioned in the old 
literature, was the tail of the yak, the hairy cow which can only live in 
Thibet and similarly cold latitudes. The frequent use of this tail as a 
fly-brusher proves commercial intercourse with Thibet. 
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made independently, by nations having no ethnical relationship 
with each other, isa remarkable proof of the fundamental simi- 
larity of the human mind, and the consequent unsoundness of 
the argument which deduces unity of race from unity of customs, 
beliefs, and inventions. If the invention of the fire-lens and 
the fire-mirror cannot prove the identity of the nations inhabit- 
ing Egypt, China, India and Peru, still less can the unity of 
- the so-called Aryan nations be placed upon the basis of such an 
extremely simple process as that of making fire by the friction 
of wood or the concussion of stone. 

In a future number, we hope to offer a few remarks on the cere- 
monies observed in different parts of the world, in which tire is 
used as the object or medium of worship—ceremonies which are 
deduced by Mr. Kelly, and others from the alleged common 
ancestry of the Aryan nations, but which (as we think) can he better 
deduced from a general philosophy of fire, common to Aryans and 
non-Aryans alike, 


JOHN C. NESFIELD, 
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Art. IIL—THE MUSALMAN SCLAVS OF BOSNIA. 


ST SLAM is overthrown, ” exclaimed an Arab Shaikh, when he 

saw the red files of the English Foot-guards marching with 
the proud step of conquerors through the streets of “ Misr-el- 
Kahira.” The same despairing cry went up from thousands of 
Moslem throats on the day when Austrian Yagers stormed the 
desperately defended mosques of the capital of Bosnia, and the 
accursed double-headed “ Kirkis” * of the Kaisar was hoisted by 
bloody hands on the top-most battlement of the Yellow Tower of 
Serajevo. 

“ Bosna,” the Ribaét, or Frontier Post of Islam, against the 
advancing forces of Western civilization, the last lurking place of 
the old untameable Turkish spirit of war and plunder which, 
isolated from the rest of the Dar-ul-Islam by the intervening 
provinces of Servia and Montenegro, had long and gallantly sup- 
ported the failing fortunes of the Crescent, had at length fallen 
under the yoke of the Giaur ! 

Bosnia and Albania are peculiar as the only provinces of the 
Turkish empire in Europe, where there is a Muhammadan popula- 
tion indigenous to the soil. In Roumania,in Servia, in Greece, 
the cessation of Turkish supremacy involved the disappeatance of 
the Koran and the Shari’at. The ruined tomb of a Muhammadan 
saint at Buda is the only sign that Islam was once the religion of 
the ruling race in Hungary. But in Bosnian soil the creed of the 
Prophet has struck a deeper root: there it was professed not only 
by the Ottoman Sip4hi, who pastured bis horse in the fields of his 
Christian vassals, or the Janissary, who divided his time between 
the guard-house and the wine-tavern in the towns, but by a large 
minority of the native Sclav population, who, reversing the circum- 
stances of the Norman Lords of Ireland, “ Hibernis ipsis Hiber- 
niores,” became more Turkish than the Turks themselves, Indeed, 
widely as they differed from their Osmanli rulers in race, language 
and customs, these Bosniak Sclavonians were yet confounded with 
them under the general designation of “ Turk” by their Christian 
serfs and neighbours, as well as by Western writers and historians, 

Strange to say, it was to the evil spirit of Christian sectarianism, 
and not to any superior attractions of the faith of Islam, that 
this accession to the ranks of the latter was due. The Servians 
and Bosnians had loyally risen and striven against the Turk when 





* The Turks always speak and write of the Russian and Austrian 
Eagles as “ Kirkis," ‘* Vultures. ” 
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ers of Hungary, Poland and Germany had driven 
k from the banks of the Danube to rally his beaten forces 








again on the fatal field of Varna. But the Pope and his Cardi- 

nals acted as grand mischief-makers, thinking this the time 
for finally extinguishing the lamps of Greek orthodoxy, already 
languishing in the “ pale, disastrous gleam” of the triumphing 
Crescent. 

The Hungarian Magnates openly swore that they would 
tolerate no LHastern heresy or schism in the vewly delivered 
Christendom. The sturdy Bosniaks who had fought gallantly in 
the common cause, and had shared in the common disasters of 
Kossova and Varna, were no wise minded to surrender all that they 
had fought for in the moment of their triumph. The rivalry 
between Pope and Patriarch became more bitter than the hostility 
between Christian and Turk. While this rivalry was at its height, 
the tide of Ottoman conquest returned with redoubled fury. Like. 
the sea-beggars of Holland and Zealand, who wore crescents ia 
their caps as a sign that they would rather serve the Turk than 
the Pope, these Bosniak Christians sought refuge from Rome in 
Islam. In one day seventy castles and fortified towns in Bosnia 
opened their gates and surrendered their keys to the Turkish . 
infidel, The last Christian king of Bosnia was treacherously put 
to death by his captors, but most of the nobles saved their lives 
and their lands by embracing the faith of their new masters, Many 
of their adherents and retainers came over with them, though the 
mass of the population still retained. their ancient creed. 

No such wholesale conversion ever took place elsewhere during 
the whole march of Turkish conquest. In the sister kingdom 
of Servia hardly a single Christian apostatized. But Bosnia, 
the most westerly of all the Southern Sclav_ states, was 
the only one which had become permeated with the feudal 
system of Western Europe, whereby all the power and 
property of the nation was vested in the small privileg. 
ed class of the nobility, These powers and _ privileges 
they were naturally anxious ‘to retain; and to this, as well 
as to their violent aversion to the Romish religion and ritual, 
is their sudden and almost unanimous apostacy to be ascribed. 
The conversion of many, if not of all of them, was at first a 
matter more of outward form than anything else, and many 
of them secretly harboured Christian priests in their houses ; 
but in process of time they came to look with a upon 
their Islamism, as an appanage and distinctive badge of 
nobility. For, by virtue of it ~ s were they still ‘able to 
lord it over the rest. of the population as before. The 
still dwelt in their fortified=castles, ruled over their serfs 
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with absolute sway, and extorted from the labour of their 
Christian vassals the means of keeping up their hereditary 
state and maintaining bands of armed retainers, whom they 
led under the banner of the Beglerbeg of the Province to 
serve the Sultan in his wars, Few Osmanlis settled in Bosnia; 
in Servia where the people had remained Christian, the land 
was all parcelled out amongst the Turkish Begs and their 
Sipahis, who lived upon the labour of the Rayahs, But in 
Bosnia the lands were kept *by their apostate owners, who 
ranked with the Turkish Sanjak Begs (Lords of Standards) 
of other provinces. The most powerful of these Bosniak Feudal 
Lords were distinguished by their old Christian title of Capitano, 
and called by the Turks Kapitan. There were almost forty 
of these Kapitans and a larger number of Begs who altogether 
formed a powerful hereditary aristocracy. Their renegade country- 
men gathered around them, and, as time went on, the force of 
their example and the desire of escaping their oppression brought 
over more and more of the Bosniak * Rayahs to their master’s 
new faith. 

The position of the Christians was miserable in the extreme,— 
as bad as that of the Irish Catholics in the flourishing days 
of Protestant ascendancy. The state of Bosnia, indeed, much 
resembled that of Ireland at one time with an apostate 
aristocracy and yeomanry terrorising and tyrannising ovér an . 
abject majority of their countrymen. 

The iat & real Turks in Bosnia were the public functionaries, 
such as the Kadis and the Khojahs, and the suite and escort 
of tae Pasha who was Beglerbeg of the Provinces, being 
nominated to that post by the Sultan, and who was generally 
a soldier of renown, for Bosnia was a frontier province of the 
Empire, and a continual guerilla warfare was carried on along 
the banks of the Drave by its Sarhad Aghas, or“ Lords of the 


.Marches,” against their German and Venetian neighbours. It 


was at Essek on the Drave that the three hundred war-worn 
Ghazis arrived who had started from Sultan Suliman’s camp 
before Vienna to ride through Germany with many more comrades 
who fell martyrs in countless daily encounters as they cut their 
perilous way through Bavaria and Styria. It was from before 
Essek on the Drave that Archduke Ferdinand’s -army, fell back 
in that disastrous retreat which ended in the rout and massacre 





* Rayah is the Arabic oo form of the Indian word Rayat. The 
Turks often use the plura 


‘Alama, a Doctor of the Law for’ Alim. ‘Ihe word \3\©) Rayab, a hus- 
bandman, they apply to a Christian only. 


form to denote the singular, as for example, 
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among the woods of Walpo. The chase and war were the 
only pastimes of the Bosniak noble, and many a time did 
his valour save the frontiers of the Empire and arrest the 
victorious progress of the Austrian arms. After the defeat 
of Sultan Mustafa by Prince Eugene at Zenta, the Germans 
invaded Bosnia, but were expelled by a general rising of the 
Bosniaks, headed by the celebrated Daltaban Mustafa. 

In 1738 they had to bear the brunt of the formidable 
invasion of the Prince of ‘Saxe-hildburgh-hausen, and it was 
principally owing to the desperate resistance of the Bosniak 
Begs to the invaders that the Grand Vazir Yegen Muhammad 
was enabled to expel the Austrians from Servia and to recover 
Belgrade. The general rising of the Christian Rayahs in that 
year was also quelled by the Begs of Bosnia, who came by 
surprise on the ill-armed and disorderly host of peasants 
on the banks of the Kolubara, and made a wholesale slaughter 
of them. The Austrian Military frontier, until a few years ago, 
bore testimony to the vigilant and unremitting hostility of these 
champions of Islam. Even as late as 1840 in spite of the watchful- 
ness of the Austrian sentinels and patrols, outrages by armed 
parties, or by single Turks continued to be common along the 
frontier. But the whirligig of time has brought about its revenges, 
and the Bosniak Slav has now to serve in the very army which 
his ancestors defied, and to garrison the districts which they were 
ever ready to despoil. 

During the eighteenth century the Kapitans and Begs retained 
all their privileges and powers “unquestioned, and their position 
was continually strengthened by the increasing number of Christians 
who turned renegades to escape political oppression. These origin- 
ally insincere conversions led to a curious state of affairs, 
Christians and Turks were often found in the same family : 
sometimes the head of a family had apostatized to keep his land, 
while his wife and children remained Christians. Whole villages 
went over together to the faith of the rulers. The Sclav Musal- 
mans retained many of their Christian customs and superstitions ; 
they kept their faith in the vampires, witches and the fairies: 
they confused the saints of the Christian and the Muhammadan 
calendars in a ludicrous way. A Musalman Beg has been known 
to take a Christian priest to the tomb of his ancestors to say 
masses for their souls. These Bosniaks seldom practised poly- 
gamy, and their women went about “unveiled. The men wore 
short dresses instead of the long-skirted Turkish habits. The 
Begs affected much martial finery: in war they wore coats of 
mail, or wolf-skins and bear-skins, the grinning heads of which 
surmounted their casques. Their tactics were suited to the 
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‘wooded and hilly nature of their country : they fought on foot, 
after the fashion of the Scoteh Highlanders: each Beg with his 
standard-bearer being at the head of a dense column of hig 
retainers and dependants. When bent on close quarters they 
fired one volley and rushed on sword in hand ; but they excelled 
in a guerilla warfare of surprises, ambushes, and skirmishes, 
Old cannons were mounted on the crumbling battlements of their 
castles, on some hill overlooking the lands which they ruled as 
petty despots, brooking no interference from the Pasha, to whom 
they allowed only the shadow of power. After the loss of Buda, 
the Beglerbeg of Bosnia received the title of Vazir; from the Porte, 
as the Governor of the most important frontier province of that 
Empire. But the Vazir had less rea) authority in Bosnia than 
the pettiest chief among the hereditary aristocracy: he had 
none of the absolute power which the Pashas possessed in other 
provinces. The Janissaries, who ought to have been at. his orders, 
were in close alliance with the Begs and Kapitans. Their 
regiments stationed in Bosnia were entirely recruited among the 
Sclavonic Muhammadans: and most of the Kapitans and Begs 
were evrolled as what we should call Honorary Members of the 
corps and had the nishén, or badge of their regiment, tattooed 
upon their arms. Great numbers of the Musalman Sclavs were 
also enrolled as Yamak or Reserve Janissaries, who never appeared 
in the ranks except at stated periods for muster. These men — 
helped to swell the numbers of the corps, and to augment its 
influence ; and the possession of the keys of the fortresses, their 
strong esprit de corps and their peculiar organisation, made the 
Janissaries the most powerful body in the empire, Being of 
Sclav blood, those of Bosnia naturally sided with the Begs against 
the Osmanly Vazir: and between them they governed the country, 
the Janissary Colonels ruling in the towns and the Begs in the 
country districts. They at last declined to permit the Vazir to 
reside permanently at the Capital, Serajevo, but made him take 
up his abode at his country-house of Travnik. A fine palace 
had been built for the Vazirs at the former place, which the Turks 
called Bosna Serai (the Bosnian Palace). But the Pasha was 
not allowed to inhabit it. When a new Vazir arrived he was 

rmitted to spend one night in it at Serajevo, and was sumptu- 
ously entertained at the expense of the town, after which he had 
to move on to Travnik. 2 

If the Vazir made himself obnoxious or proved restive, the 
Janissaries could always procure his removal by representations 
to the chiefs of the “Oojak” (Kitchen-range) as the Janissary 
head-quarters at Constantinople were called. Sometimes the 
Porte was prevailed upon to give Bosniaa Vazir of Sclavonian 
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extraction, but this did not often happen : the policy of the Court 

at Constantinople being generally based on the maxim Divide 
impera. 

, Thus the Muhammadan natives of Bosnia enjoyed a degree of 
litical independence rarely to be met with under an LHastern 

despotism: but this state of things was not destined to last. At 

the beginning of the present century the Ottoman Empire was 

‘in a state of confusion bordering on anarchy. 

The Sultan Selim, the Third, an enlightened and intelligent 
Monarch, saw that the only hope of saving the State from ruin 
lay in the reform of its institutions, but the privileged classes 
were bitterly hostile to all innovations. The East presents a 
complete antithesis to the West in political matters : there, 
reform is introduced by the Sovereign against the wishes and 
in spite of the opposition of the people, Revolution begins from 
above, and not from below. Sultan Selim’s first attempts 
at reform were directed to the re-organization of the 
military forces of the Empire: and his measures were especi- 
ally obnoxious to the Janissaries. The regiments quartered 
at Belgrade broke into open mutiny, seized the citadel, and 
murdered the Pasha, They made themselves masters of the 
whole country, dividing the lands among themselves, and ex- 
pelling the Government officials and all the Turks who would 
not join them. They enriched themselves by plundering the 
Christian inhabitants, treating them as conquered enemies. 

The Sultan thundered forth impotent firmauns against them. 
denouncing them as traitors, and threatening them with ven- 
geance: but he had no forces to send against them, and they 
only laughed at him, The Servian Janissaries were mostly 
Musalman Sclaves, and their brethren in Bosnia, hearing of 
their success, came. flocking to join them. All the Musalman 
rabble of the Bosnian towns set off to share in the: plunder of 
the Servian Rayahs. Budmashes who had taken nothing 
with them into Servia but their swords, were soon to be seen 
swaggering at Belgrade, dressed in silks and furs, and mounted 
on Arab horses. They made free as they listed with the property 
and the women of the Christians : there was no:law in the land, but 
the word. of the Janissary officers. 

The condition of the Rayahs, which had been bad enough 
under the Pashas, became now intolerable: every man who 
could wield a weapon fled from his farm, or village, to join 
the bands of Haiduks who everywhere made the roads un- 
safe, and robbed from the Turks what they had taken by force 
from the Christians: a Servian farm-labourer married a young 
girl of the village in, the-wigter time. Que day, when the spring 
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had melted the snows on the mountains and the trees of the 
forest were putting forth their leaves, the wife was sitting 
spinning in her cottage, expecting her husband to return from 
his labour, when he suddenly appeared before her clad in a 
warriors garb and glittering with arms. “Woe is me,” she 
exclaimed, “I have married a robber.” “There was no one to 
marry who was not a robber,” replied he, “the Turks have 
made us all robbers now.” And he went off to join his com- 
rades in the woods. 

The Janissaries took fright at the openly manifested hosti- 
lity of the people, and attempted to strike’ terror into them 
by wholesale executions: the result was the opposite of what 
they had hoped and intended. A general rising took place: 
the Haiduks issued from the woods and descended from the 
mountains: every peasant who could shoulder a scythe or 
grasp a goad joined them. The Janissaries, scattered through 
the country, were cut off and slain: those who escaped shut 
themselves up in the fortified towns, which the Christians 
blockaded. The Janissaries now tried conciliation ; “ Why come 
the Sultan’s Rayahs,’ they asked, ‘“‘to attack the Sultan’s 
fortresses?” The Servians replied that they came as loyal 
subjects of the Sultan to punish mutineers and rebels against 
his authority. 

The news of these events created consternation at Constanti- 
nople: the Divan was dismayed at the news of an armed 
rising of the Christians, and even the “ Lords of the Kitchen- 
range” thought matters had gone too far. Sultan Selim was 
roportionately elated, and he at once sent orders to Bakir 

asha, the Vazir of Bosnia, to march to Belgrade, quell the 
mutiny of the Janissaries, and restore order to Servia, 

But the Bosniak Musalmans sympathised warmly with the 
Janissaries, and bands of them had already crossed over into 
Servia to assist the mutineers against the Rayahs: it was with 
difficulty that the Vazir could raise a body of three thousand 
men: with these he started for Belgrade. His followers could 
not conceal their disgust at being led to the assistance of 
Christians against true believers. When the army reached Schabaz 
they met a band of Haiduks who, with music and a banner, 
were on their way to join the Christian camp before Belgrade. 
“T have been yoyng and now am old,” exclaimed a grey beard- 
ed Bosniak, “but never till this day did I see a robber’s 
standard unfurled!” Their displeasure and astonishment increased 
at the sight of the numerous and well-appointed army of 
Christians which was besieging Belgrade, commanded by men 
who had served in the Austrian army and furnished with cannon 
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taken from some of the captured Palankas (Palanka is the 
name for @ small fort or block-house. in Bosnia and Servia, 
probably derived from the Latin plance, a stockade). 

Bakir Pasha took command of the combined forces before 
Belgrade and summoned the Janissaries to surrender. They 
lost heart and yielded up the fortress: the ringleaders of the 
- mutiny attempted to escape, but were overtaken, seized, and 
executed. 

Bakir Pasha now required the Servians to lay down their 
arms: but they demurred, stipulating for guarantees that they 
should not again be subjected to the irresponsible tyranny of 
the Turkish soldiery. While negotiations were going on, a 
new Pasha was appointed to Belgrade, and Bakir Pasha returned 
to his Government of Bosnia: Sultan Selim was at last, against his 
inclinations, obliged to yield tothe demands of the fanatical party, 
who insisted that no correspondence should be held with Rayahs 
with arms in their hands. The Servians positively refused to lay 
down their arms unconditionally : and a new civil war began, 
Christian against Muhammadan. 

The Bosniak Musalmans were not slack to commence: hos- 
tilities. . 

In the beginning of 1806, Osman Beg crossed the Drina and 
burned many a Servian homestead; but while his men were 
scattered plundering, the Christians came on him by surprise, and 
killed him and most. of his men. Old Muhammad Kapitan also 
crossed the frontier, but the Servians met him in the open field 
and beat him back.. Meanwhile the Sultan had sent orders to 
the Pashas of the surrounding provinces to invade Servia on all 
sides. Bakir Pasha was to lead all the forces of Bosnia to enter 
Servia from the West. 

This expedition was as popular with the Musalmans as that 
against the Janissaries had been distasteful to them: and all the 
Kapitans and Begs flocked to join the Vazir’s standard. The 
host mustered thirty thousand of the bravest and best of the 
Bosniak Musalmans, with.a few Osmanli Turks and Albanians. 
The Vazir did not himself accompany it, but entrusted its leader- 
ehip to two of the Bosnian nobles, Muhammad, the oldest and most 
experienced, and Kulin, the youngest and boldest of the Kapitans. 
The latter, who was especially distinguished among his fellows by 
his noble lineage, his courage and his cruelty, was named by the 
Vazir Seraskier, or Commander-in-Chief of the expedition. Such 
a gallant muster of the warriors of Bosnia had not been seen for 
a long time, and it was fully believed that the army had only to 
shew itself in Servia to ensure the submission of the country. 

The result was, however, very different from what was anticipated. 
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It was in the latter part of the summer of 1806 that the Bos. 
nian army under the command of the two Kapitans entered Servia, 
They laid waste the whole country with fire and sword and com. 
mitted fearful atrocities on the Rayahs, whom they treated as 
being all allies, or at least well-wishers of the patriots or Haiduks, 
The terrified inhabitants fled to the woods and hills for shelter, 
or crossed the Save into Austrian territory. The invading host 
marched straight for Belgrade. A band of fifteen hundred Chris. 
tian patriots, who attempted to bar their way, were exterminat- 
ed. Ozerny George, the patriot leader, at whose touch, in the 
spirited language of the Prince of Montenegro, the Tarkish 
mosques fell to the ground, was employed in the South in repel. 
ling # Musalman incursion from the side of Albania ; but, as soon 
as he heard that a * Turkish army had crossed the river Drina, 
he hurried to intercept it. Everywhere, as he passed, he raised the 
country : as he entered the districts already desolated by the in. 
vaders, the people came forth from their hiding-places and joined 
him: and he arrived in the neighbourhood of Schabaz with 
seven thousand foot and two thousand: horse. The Kapitans 
had passed the Kolubara ; but, hearing that Czerny George was 
in their rear, and finding the whole country rising against them, 
they judged it prudent to retreat to Schabaz Ozerny George 
entrenched himself with earthworks and felled trees on their 


approach, The Servian leaders, ae of success, made efforts . 


at accommodation. They despatched envoys into the Turkish 
camp with proposals for a truce. But Kulin Kapitan would hear 
of nothing but an unconditional surrender. He led the envoys 
into the camp and bade them look round upon his troops. 
* Seest them, ” said he to one of them, “these numberless men?” 
“There is not one of them who would fear to seize with his naked 
hand the edge of a brandished sword!” ‘The Bosniaks bade the 
ople of Schabaz and of the country round to come out on the 
ilis and see the battle : “ We will shew you,” they said, “ in what 
‘fashion we shall deal with the Haiduks.” 
For two days, however, the Kapitans reconnoitred the strong 
ition chosen by Czerny George, and skirmished with the 
Bervide outposts, trying to induce the patriots to descend into 
the plain, but on the third day, ashamed of further delay before 
an inferior enemy, they determined to storm the Rayah’s position. 
They drew up their army in battle array in a line of dense 
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* As we have before observed, the Christians always called the Musalman 
Sclavs by the name of Turk. They were, however, readily distinguised from 
the real Turks by their Sclavonic patronymic, which they used in addition 
to their adopted Musalman name: as Muhammad Fotchitch ; Ali Vidayi- 
tch. Even the Janissaries were enrolled under their Sclavonian surnames. 
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columns, the bravest Begs of Bosnia bearing their standards at 
the head of their men. Conspicuous in their ranks were the 
white caps of the Janissaries and the heron plume of their Colo- 
nels. The serried mass, glittering with sabres and gay with 
standards, extended completely across the glade in front of the 
Servian entrenchments, the flanks of which were protected by 
dense forest. The Christians lay close within their works, Czerny 
George having ordered his men to reserve their fire till they 
could see the whites of the Turks’ eyes. He sent off all his 
cavalry under cover of the woods to fall on the rear of the 
assailants. 

Kulin Kapitan gave the signal for advance, and the whole 
army moved on without firing to the assault of the entrench- 
ments. The Servians reserved their fire until the assailants 
were close, and then poured in a murderous volley. When the 
smoke cleared away, all the standards were down. Kulin 
Kapitan, Muhammad Kapitan, and many of the Begs were killed 
on the spot, and many others had fallen desperately wounded. 

Almost all of the front ranks of the assailants had shared 
the same fate: the rest paused in dismay: and, before they 
could recover from their confusion, Black George had leapt over 
the breastwork, sword in hand, calling on his men to follow 
him. At the same instant the Servian horsemen appeared in 
the rear. The rout of the Turks was complete; and when the 
fugitives paused under the walls of Schabaz, it was found that 
the flower of the Bosnian youth had fallen. The few chiefs who 
had survived hurriedly held a-council of war in which it was 
resolved to leave a garrison in Schabaz and lead back the rest 
of the army across the Drina, During their retreat they 
suffered nearly as much as in the battle itself from the continual 
assaults of the Haiduks and country people, and only a remnant 
of them crossed the Drina in a miserable plight. The tidings 
of the fatal day at Schabaz filled all Bosnia with mourning, and 
the blood of the Christians slain by the Begs at the Kolubara 
in 1738, was at last avenged upon them. In February of the 
next year the Christians took Schabaz and massacred the Bosnian 
garrison, and they then attempted to carry the war over the 
Drina: they tried by every possible means to excite the Rayahs 
of Bosnia to revolt; but their Musalman masters were still too 
strong for this, and they drove the Seryians back across the 
river. A border warfare was carried on for some years between 
the Musalmans of Bosnia and the Servian patriots: and in 1812, 
when the conclusion of peace with Russia left the Porte free to 
operate with all its strength against Servia, an army of forty 
thousand Musalmans “was again mustered upon the Drina by 
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the Vazir ofj Bosnia. They marched to Belgrade this time 
and recovered the scymetar of Kulin Kapitan, which had beep 
kept by the Servians as a trophy. In 1816 the Rayahs of 
Servia were once more in successful insurrection, and Khurshid 
Pasha of Bosnia again called a general levy of the Musalmans 
to subdue them: but this army was halted on the frontier by 
orders from Constantinople. The fear of a general insurrection 
of the Christians throughout the empire, the threatening 
attitude of Russia and the mutinous condition of the Janissaries, 
had at last determined Sultan Mahmud to grant the reasonable 
demands of the Servian Rayahs. He was occupied, like his 
brother and predecessor, Selim, with projects of reform, and he 
found the same opposition still in full force. 

He was obliged to carry out his projects by stealth, by the aid 
of the few men on whom he could rely and who were admitted 
to his secrets. One of these men was Jelaluddin Pasha, whom 
the Sultan appointed Vazir of Bosnia in 1817. He had secret 
instructions to break the power of the feudal aristocracy of 
Bosnia and to make the authority of the Sultan feared in the 
land. 

Jelaluddin was a man of great force of character: he wasa 
Dervish of the Bektashli sect, which gave him some influence 
with the Janissaries, (Haji Bektash was the patron saint of their 
“Jama’at,” or corps,) though he was at heart their bitter 
enemy, He was austere in his habits, affected no State, and kept 
no harem. He was more like a Wahdabi Puritan than a Turkish 
Pasha. He dispensed inexorable and impartial justice, and 
treated all the subjects of the Sultan, Christians and Musalmans, 
alike, The Rayahs were of course overjoyed at having a Pasha 
who would inquire into their grievances, and even insist on their 
being redressed. The Musalmaus were captivated by the simpli- 
city and sincerity of Jelaluddin’s life. But the nobles hated 
and feared ‘him, and he ruled them with a rod of iron. He had 
many of them, who shewed symptoms of revolt against his 
authority, seized and executed: he at the same time played 
them off against each other so adroitly, that they could never 
succeed in combining against him. -He made Bosnia peaceful 
and orderly: under his hand the most turbulent Begs became 
as docile as the Rayahs. At last his enemies—-persuaded the 
Janissat.es to demand his recall: they-even stated in their 
petition to the Oojak at Constantinople that Jelaluddin was 
secretly a Christian. The Sultan formally recalled him, but 
privately desired him to continue at his post, while he pretended 
to the Janissaries that he was busy choosing his successor. In 
1820 Jelaluddin Pasha led a Turkish army to the conquest of 
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Montenegro. But he was totally defeated by the brave moun- 
taineers and lost a great part of his army. 

He returned to Bosnia, where he died in 1821, heart broken, 
gome said, by his defeat: others say that he was poisoned by 
some of the Begs. Immediately upon his death the province 
relapsed into anarchy: the nobles resumed their former habits, 
each man doing what was right in his own eyes : they carried on 
petty wars with each other, plundered their neighbours, and oppres- 
sed the Christians, treating Jelaluddin’s successor in the Pashalik 
with lordly contempt. Things went on in the old way, till one day 
the news of the massacre of the Janissaries at Constantinople and 
the dissolution of the corps electrified the bazaars at Serajevo, 
One-sixth of the inhabitants of that town were Janissaries; the 
whole country was in a ferment. “If we have to cross oure 
selves,” said the Musalmans, alluding to the cross belts of the 
new uniforms, “we have no need of a Sultan: we may as well 
“serve the Imperator of the Nemsa (the Emperor of Germany.)” 

Sultan Mahmud was absolutely without any force to compel 
obedience to his authority ; but he ordered Abdur Rahim Pasha 
of Belgrade to assume the government of Bosnia, and to punish 
the recalcitrants. Abdur Rahim was a sickly and feeble man, 
but with a fund of quiet and wily determination, and versed in 
the arts of oriental intrigue. He entered Bosnia with only six 
hundred men, gained over some of the Kapitans to his side and 
succeeded in sowing dissensions among the others. Milosh and 
the Servians, who hated the Musalman aristocracy of Bosnia, 
supported him. - He--thus_gradually made himself master of the 
country. When he felt himself secure, he took fearful vengeance 
on the nobles and the Janissaries, He executed a hundred of 
the latter in Serajevo alone, thirty of them in one day. He 
made the Kapitans put on the new uniforms, He would not 
go to Travnik, as former Vazirs had done, but took up his resi- 
dence in Serajevo. Every thing seemed to have settled down 
quietly, and the Bosniaks appeared to have accepted the new 
order of things; but they were secretly discontented and onl 
awaited a favourable opportunity to show their real feelings. ¢ 
soon came. 

In 1828 Russia declared war against Turkey. The -Sultan 
ordered the usual levy of all the forces of the Empire, and Abdur 
Rahim Pasha summoned the Begs of Bosnia to meet him at a 
rendezvous near the Servian frontier. The Sultan ordered 
Milosh, the Prince of Servia, to give the Bosniaks a passage 
through his country, saying that all damage done by them 
should be made good: “if an egg was taken of the value of one 


“para, the owner should receive two paras.” But Milosh, who 
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knew the Bosniaks well, and also the value of the Sultan’s - 


promises, declared that they should never pass through his 
country, happen what might. The Bosnian Musalmans them. 
selves, instead of being anxious to march against the Russians, 
were only bent on taking advantage of the Sultan’s difficulties, By 
a concerted plan, some of the Begs, on their way with their 
troops to the rendezvous, halted near Serajevo. The Pasha 
sent his officers to order them to proceed on their march ; but 
they demurred under various pretexts. Some of their followers 
were insolent to the Pasha’s Secretary, and he ordered them to 
be arrested; this was the signal for a rescue’ and a riot, the 
Pasha’s officials were beaten: he sallied out with three thousand 
Turkish soldiers to rescue them: the populace of Serajevo 
ony the malcontents on a preconcerted signal, and, after some 
ard street-fighting, Abdur Rahim and his men were driven into 
the citadel. From thence he cannonaded the town, while the 
rioters manned the houses all round, and kept up a continual 
fusillade upon the castle. When the news of the outbreak 
reached the place of rendezvous, some of the Begs hurried to 
join the rioters at Serajevo, while others dispersed their followers 
and went home. After standing a siege of a week, Abdur 
Rahim came to an agreement with the insurgents, and was 
allowed to evacuate the citadel and leave Bosnia with his guns, 
arms and baggage. He went off to the Russian war with the 


few Turkish troops he had with him, and left the Bosniaks to 


manage their own affairs. The new uniforms were collected and 
burnt in a bonfire at Serajevo. “ We will serve the Sultan,” 
said the Bosniaks, “ but we will serve him in the same dress, 
and with’ the same accoutrements as our forefathers.” The 
Begs resumed their petty wars with each other. Some of them 
marched to the Russian war, but they were too late to be of 
any service: they had only reached Philippopolis when peace was 
proclaimed and they led back their troops to Bosnia. 
‘ Sultan Mahmud, having got rid at length of his Russian and 
Greek enemies, now proceeded to deal vigorously with the rebels 
against his authority and the opponents of his reforms. He was 
determined to carry out his mistaken policy of crushing and anni- 
hilating the feudal aristocracy which had begun to spring up in 
the Ottoman empire, and to treat the Begs of Bosnia as he had 
already treated the, Dere Begs of Anatolia, and as Muhammad 
Ali had treated the Mamluk Begs of Egypt. He now sent a 
new Vazir into Bosnia, with Commissioners who were to enquire 
into the causes of the disaffection in the country. But the 
Bosniak nobles, led by one of the Kapitans, Husain Kapitan of 
Gradashatz, seized the Vazir and made him put off his epaulettes 
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and frock coat, and put on the old Turkish dress: then they 
made him go through his ablutions and prayers as prescribed 
by the Moslem ritual to satisfy them that he had not become a 
Christian by wearing a Frankish dress. They kept him prisoner, 
intending that he should serve as a hostage; but he escaped 
across the frontier into Austria. The Begs and Kapitans all 
met at Serajevo, and laying aside their feuds for a time, elected 
‘Husain Kapitan as their leader. Husain was one of the noblest 
and most powerful of the Kapitans; he was young and hand- 
some, and, in the words of his admiring countrymen, “ brave 
and magnanimous as a lion.” He had the faults, too, of his 
class and nation, intense vanity, boastful arrogance, and childish 
credulity. 

The Bosniak chiefs all took the field with their forces to resist 
the Sultan’s authority. They had formed a close alliance with 
Mustapha, the hereditary Pasha of Scutari (Iskudara) in Albania, 
who was called by Christian writers “Scodra Pasha.” ‘This man 
was of a noble Sclavonian family, whose ancestors had apostatis- 
ed to save their broad lands of Scutari. He was a Janissary, 
and a most determined enemy of the Sultan’s reforms. But 
both he and Husain Kapitan were totally unfit for the conduct 
of great enterprises. The Sultan seni an army of regular 
troops to quell the revolt under the command of Rashid Pasha, 
the Grand Vazir; Scodra Pasha took the field alone against it, 
and was beaten back to Scutari. 

Husain Kapitan, with all the forces he could raise in Bosnia 
amounting to twenty-five thousand men, set out to relieve him. 

“We go forth to Kossova, where we lost our old Christian 
faith,” said the Begs, “to fight for our Moslem one: we will not 
lose it, too.” Like Orientals, they attached more importance to 
externals than to essentials, and really believed that turbans 
aud kalpaks, crooked sabres and loose garments, were necessary 
to the existence of the faith of Islam upon a sound basis: they 
were thoroughly imbued with the dogged conservatism which 
that faith seems, in all ages and in every country, to impress 
upon its votaries 

Rashid Pasha, finding himself between the Albanians and 
Bosnians, had recourse to diplomacy of the Turkish sort. He 
atiected an interest in the Begs, and was eager to satisfy any 
reasonable demands that they might make. Husain and his 
friends were duped by him: they entered into negotiations: the 
Grand Vazir asked them to name their own conditions: they 
named two: the total abolition of all reforms and the re-estab- 
lishment of the old order of things in Bosnia: and, secondly, the 
appointment of Husain Kapitan as Vazir of the Province, The 
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Grand Vazir assénted to these terms: the Bosnian army turned 
homewards, and Scodra Pasha, abandoned by his allies, wag 
captured and imprisoned. 

Husain Kapitan established himself as Vazir at Travnik, sur. 
rounding himself with great state, and proudly styling himself 
“the Dragon of Bosnia” and “the champion of Bosnia :” but no 
firmaun came from the Porte to confirm his appointment, nor 
was any imperial rescript published abrogating the reforms; s0 
the Bosniaks soon began to feel uneasy. 

Meanwhile, the Grand Vazir was busily intriguing with the 
other Kapitans, stirring up their jealousy of Husain, and amus- 
ing some of them with the idea of their being appointed Vazir 
of Bosnia in his stead, and he succeeded in re-opening many of 
the old feuds, so that the nobles were soon again all together 
by the ears, and a strong party was formed among them hostile 
to Husain, 

The Porte now threw off the mask, issued a firmaun declaring 
Husain Kapitan a rebel and appointed a new Vazir of Bosnia, 
one Kara Mahmoud Pasha, who at once marched upon Serajevo 
with thirty thousand men, of whom half were disciplined troops 
(Nizam.) 

Husain Kapitan could only muster twenty thousand to meet 
him. He resorted to the desperate expedient of arming the 
Rayahs, but they displayed no enthusiasm in his cause: for 
they secretly hoped for the victory of the Sultan over their 
petty tyrants. 

Milosh, the Christian Prince of Servia, offered to intercede for 
Husain with the Sultan. 

Husain answered him proudly: “I will have nothing to do 
“with a Sultan with whom thou canst intercede for me: [ am 
“ ready to meet thee always and anywhere: my sword had smitten 
“ before thine was forged.” 

Two battles were fought before Serajevo: but though Husain 
Kapitan and his companions fought with desperate gallantry (Ali 
Beg Vidayitch- had eight horses killed under him in one day), their 
rash valour was vain against the rolling musketry and stubborm 
bayonets of the Pasha’s Nizam soldiery, and both engagements re- 
sulted in the rout of the Bosniaks. Husain and his principal ad- 
herents fled into Austrian territory: the rest of the Kapitaus and 
Begs hastened to send in their submission : the revolt was entirely 
quelled. Kara Mahmoud Pasha took up his residence in 
Serajevo, where he built extensive barracks for his Nizam soldiers. 
The castles of the Kapitans were dismantled: many of them 
were executed, others imprisoned and exiled. Those who re- 
mained were deprived of all their ‘powers. A new civil 
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administration was introduced into the country, and its condi- 
tion was assimilated to that of the other provinces of the 
empire. The aristocratic republic which had so long existed 
in Bosnia, alongside of the Sultan’s Government, was finally 
broken up. But the old aristocratic influences were still strong, 
and many of the Kapitans and Begs were gradually appointed 
‘Government officials under the new regime in their old districts ; 
Husain Kapitan and his brother exiles were after a time 
permitted to return from Austria on condition of their lives 
being spared, and they were banished to distant parts of the 
Turkish empire. 

Pansclavism made its first overt appearance in Bosnia in 
1848. In that year of revolutions, the European ferment 
spread even into Turkey. The Sclaves of Bosnia were violent- 
ly excited by the spectacle of the conflict waged against the 
Magyars by their brother Sclaves across the border under the 
banners of Austria, 

The Musalmans hoped to restore the old state of things 
and to get rid- of the reforms which prevented them from 
fattening upon the labour of the Christians as of old; the Chris- 
tians thought they saw a chance of throwing off the Turkish 
yoke altogether: the Begs hankered after their old indepen- 
dence. All the Bosnians of Sclavonian race, with the most 
widely different aspirations, and with opposing aims, ‘united 
in the one immediate ~object- -of ridding. Bosnia of the 
Turkish yoke and severing it’ from the Ottoman empire. 
There was a general rising in the country, the rebels electing 
as leader a Bosniak Sclav, called Ali Kieditch : and they gained 
some successes over the Turkish troops, The Porte, alarmed, 
appeared to yield to the movement, desired to know the 
grievances of the Sclavs and summoned a meeting of the 
principal notables, Musalman and Christian, of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina at Travnik, This assembly called itself the Sclay 
diet of Travnik, but it soon became apparent that. its mem- 
bers, instead of laying a statement of their grievances before 
the Sultan, could not agree among themselves as to what those 
grievances were; the Christians and Musalmans wrangled hope- 
lessly with each other on every point, and the Porte (whose 
councils were still directed by the Grand Vazir, Rashid Pasha, 
who had subdued Husain Kapitan’s revolt in 1832) skilfully 
played off one against the other; and when things were 
quieter and the Hungarian troubles had been terminated, 
the Sultan issued a firmaun dissolving the assembly at Travnik, 
and sent an army under_the celebrated Omar Pasha into Bosnia, 
Omar was himself a Sclav, @ Greatian Christian by birth, who 
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had deserted from the Austrian service and apostatised to 
obtain a commission in the Turkish army. He was the best 
officer in the Sultan’s service, and distinguished himself at 
the head of the Turkish army during the Crimean war. He 
enjoyed the confidence of the Christian population of the 
empire to a great degree ; and he now pacified Bosnia as much 
by his policy as by his arms. The Christians deserted the 
iusurgent cause, and the Musalmans were dispersed after a 
few engagements, but some of the Begs made a desperate 
defence in their fortified houses. Many of them were sent 
in chains to Constantinople. Omar Pasha introduced the 
conscription into Bosnia (the Musalman Sclaves had up to 
this time persistently evaded it), and the Province thenceforth 
furnished fifty thousand of the best troops in the Turkish 
army. Omar was anxious to extend the conscription also to 
the Christian subject of the Sultan, an honour which they 
did not at all appreciate: and his efforts, like many others in 
tne same direction, failed. The Porte has continually announced 
its intention of placing arms in the hands of its Christian 
subjects ; but the intention has never been carried out, and 
the Austrian conscription is the first with which the Rayahs 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina have been made acquainted. 
They do not at all relish the notion of enforced absence from 


their homes in an Austrian barrack under the control of | 


German foreigners; and Pansclavist agitators have seized the 
occasion for an appeal to their national sentiment. 

The Musalman Sclavs are stil! more averse to the conscription than 
theirChristian compatriots. Our readers will remember the desperate 
resistance which they made to the Austrian troops in 1879, when the 
Treaty of Berlin, designed by Lord Beaconsfield in the interest of 
Turkey, was cemented with the blood of the bravest champions of 
Islam. And the feelings of the people towards their Austrian rulers 
are unchanged. The Bosniak of to-day looks upon service 
under the Austrian colors with as much horror as his Janis- 
sary forefathers did upon wearing a uniform jacket. He put 
on an oriental nature when he assumed the faith of the 
Crescent and the Turkish garb, and the Musalman Sclav at 
the present day is much more of an oriental than a European. 

The pipe-clay backboard drill of the Austrian seems to him 
an inexpressible affliction. He fears the contamination of the 
unclean thing in Christian quarters. 

But the Austrian military authorities have made arrangements 
by which the Musalman levies will be rationed and accoutred 
in a fashion that will not hurt their religious susceptibili- 
ties. The French find no difficulty in these matters with their 
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Muralman regiments raised in Algiers. But Austria will hardly 
strengthen hér military position by gathering unwilling recruits 
under her banner and training as soldiers men who are her 
instinctive and implacable enemies, The experience of the 
behaviour of her Italian regiments in the campaigns against 
the French and Prussians should not encourage her to place 
much reliance on Sclavonian auxiliaries in a possible contest 
with Russia. 

It is difficult to foretell what future is in store for the 
Musalman Sclavs of Bosnia. Recent travellers have stated that, 
even under the Turkish dominion, they were far behind their 
Christian neighbours in material prosperity and in the qualities 
which conduce to it. The reforms in Turkey prevented their 
living on the Rayahs, and they were unable or unwilling to 
work for themselves: they are now miserable, living among 
others only as equals where they once were masters, and beholding 
their former drudges surpassing them in wealth aud_ station, 
The spectacle of a Musalman population living amongst and 
on an equality with a Christian nation has not yet been 
witnessed in Europe. The Turks had once populous colonies in 
the towns and villages of Hungary, Servia, Roumania and Greece, 
But they have eytirely disappeared with the Ottoman dominion : 
there is hardly one Musalman now to be found in any of those 
countries : still the settlers there were mostly Asiatics, and not 
sons of the soil ; they had no sympathy with the nation among 
whom they lived, and they spoke a different language. The Musal- 
man of Bosnia is the son of -the soil: he can hardly be 
got rid of on the ‘“ bag-and-baggage” principle. It remains to 
be seen whether he will gradually follow the receding track 
of the Crescent and disappear from his native land, or 
whether he will remain and strive to adopt his old faith and 
antiquated customs to the demands of a new civilization. 


F. H. TYRRELL. 














Art. III.—INDIAN ART. 


WICE in the history of architecture and painting, and once 
in that of sculpture, we read of a golden era of art. 

In the glorious, but all too brief “ age of Pericles,” into which 
seemed compressed the whole matchless force of Greek intellectual 
and artistic vigour, we must suppose that all thrée members 
of the lovely triad found their highest development. No speci- 
meus from the brush of Xeuxis, Parhasius, or Apelles, or of their 
predecessors, Polygnotis, and Apolydorus, have come down to us; 
but as every department of intellectual work in that incompara- 
ble period showed results which have been the wonder and despair 
of the world ever since, we are fain to believe that the painter’s 
art was no exception to the rule. Sculpture (if we except Michael 
Angelo and the moderns) never flourished again, otherwise than 
as an integral portion of the building art; but architecture and 
painting each had a medizval development, which will almost 
bear comparison with the best productions of Hellenic. genius. 

Let us now turn to India, and see if we can find any art-periods 
which can be classed along with the two European epochs. Re- 
viewing the artistic history of the peninsula as a whole, we do 
find two such periods, which, under certain reservations, fit in, 
most singularly, with those of the West. 

It will be premised, of course, that India has nothing to do 
with painting. A recognition of the demands of . this highest 
develop ‘nent of creative art, will prevent the attempt to look for 
it in any country in Asia. India, again, has not so much to do 
with architecture or sculpture separately, as with that peculiar 
cultivation of the two arts, side by side, of which Rheims Cathe- 
dral may perhaps be cited as the most conspicuous modern, or 
rather medieval, example ; the Parthenon, it may be added, being 
the corresponding specimen in the antique. We do not, of course, 
attempt to advance the proposition, that the art-student may find 
as much gratification in the sculptured temples of India as in 
those of Europe. But we do affirm, without much fear of contra- 
diction, that Eastern Art cannot be properly appreciated, unless 
studied by the light of that standard artistic development, which 
began in Greece, and ended in Belgium. We shall find, as may 
be expected, as many if not more differences, than points of contact. 
But this will not detract from the value of the comparison, if we 
bear in mind the dissimilarity of the conditions, We proceed to 
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consider the peculiarities of each art-epoch in the two countries 
a little more in detail, 

The first, or archaic period in India, corresponds, not so much 
with the age of Pericles, as with that subsequent, or Romano- 
Greek phase of art, the centre of which was Rome, and not 
Athens, and the productions of which are too often confounded 
by pseudo-crities with genuine classic work, We refer, of course, 
to the period immediately succeeding the absorption of Greece into 
the empire, when Greek artists, under Roman masters, produced 
such works as the Laocoon, the Apollo, and the Medicean Venus, 
The reason why India cannot show anything corresponding to the 
golden age of art in Greece, or to that still more ancient growth 
in Egypt from which so many of the Hellenic art forms were 
certainly borrowed, is not far to seek. Her shores were never 
visited by that extraordinary people who seem to: form the 
necessary link for the fusion of the Aryan and Turanian 
races into one great progressive whole, Had the conquerors 
of Hindustan met with a Celti¢ element in their newly-adopted 
home, the palmy days of Aryan supremacy might have boasted 
of a contribution to the world’s store-house of masterpieces. 
But the ‘only result of contact with the Turanian aborigines, 
was the degeneration of the Aryans, and it was not until the 
conquests of Alexander brought about an influx of Hellenic 
vitality, that a possibility of production arose. It follows that 
ancient art in-India-can scarcely be considered indigenous in 
the strict sense of the word. It was different in the South 
of the peninsula. Here a Turanian aboriginal population was 
civilised by a conquering race which was also ‘uranian—ethno- 
graphers will please note that we merely use the word for want 
of a better. A true indigenous art arose, which is utterly distinet 
from that of Northern India. It sometimes happens that we 
meet with art-forms in the South, the origin of which is to be 
found on the other side of the Nerbudda. But the reason of 
this is that the seat of the ruling power, until quite late in the 
annals of the country, -was in the North, and .the natural set 
of the current of civilisation was therefore Southwards. The 
date of this Southern art-development, it must be remembered, 
is much later than that of the period we are considering, and 
belongs rather to the middle ages than to antiquity. It will, 
perhaps, be best to view it as holding a sort of intermediate 
position. Wecannot, then, claim for the archaic period of art 
in India, that it is contemporaneous with that which produced 
the classic masterpieces, or that it was free from extranevus in- 
fluences, On the contrary, it is later in time than its Grecian 


prototype, and corresponds-to the decline of art in Greece, if 
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any comparison is possible, Nay, more, the workmen of Hindng. 
tan owed nearly everything to Hellenic sources, and the one 
art may almost be considered as an offshoot of the other. 

Fatal to the independence of Greece in Europe, the-exploits 
of the Macedonian conqueror had the effect of making Greek 
influence felt in the remotest corners of the earth. Surrounded 
by the numerous petty sovereignties carved out of Alexander's 
dominions at his death, the great Hindu princes of the Magadha 
empire welcomed the new ideas which poured into India from 
beyond the mountains, The age of Asoka does not correspond 
with that of Pericles either in date or productions; but even the 
most passionate admirer of the classics may spare some portion 
of bis enthusiasm, for a speculation on the art-treasures which, 
perhaps, adorned the capital, long ago sunk beneath the Ganges’ 
waves, where reigned a foeman worthy of the steel of the hero 
of Arbela, The building work begun by the “ Constantine of 
Buddhism” was carried on by the Indo-Scythian monarch 
Kanishka, who almost deserves the epithet which has been 
bestowed on his predecessor, and flourished under the auspices 
of the great kings of the Gupta dynasty. The period, considered 
as a whole, lasts far into the Christian era. It comprises the 
three divisions of early Indian art denominated by General 
Cunningham Indo-Grecian, Indo-Scythian and Indo-Sassanian, 
but which have so much general resemblance, as to justify our 
classing them together, To this epoch may be referred the finest 
remains at Mathura, Sanchi, Gya, the Yusufzai district, and numerous 
other places, whether Brahmanical or Buddhist. We do not ima- 
gine that the art-student will find in these an ideal beauty like 
that which breathes from the marble of Phidias, or of Alcamenes, 
but we do think he will find much to admire in the vitality and 
luxuriance of the sculptured details, But whatever differences of 
opinion may exist as to their artistic value, there cannot be a doubt 
that these monuments, properly understood, throw a flood of 
light upon a most interesting page of history. 

To gather up the threads of what has gone before—if our pre- 
mises are correct, we seem to have arrived at the following con- 
clusions :— 

First, the ancient art of India begins with the decline of the 
Hellenic genius, and is, as it were, an offshoot from it. Secondly, 
this epoch, therefore, is not one of true indigenous art,’ but in 
the specimens referrible to it, we shall trace Greek, and later on, 
Persian (Sassanian) art-forms, Thirdly, the ornamental details and 
the sculpture have a distinct ssthetic as well as a historical value. 

Fourthly. The ancient art of the Deccan, though referrible 
to a later period, is distinctly indigenous, 
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The above naturally leads us to the consideration of the time in- 
tervening between the ancient and the modern, before passing on 
to the subject of medizeval art. We have stated above, that the 
Dravidian architecture (in which term we include all the non-Aryan 
styles of Southern India) occupies a position intermediate between 
the old and new. But the bulk of the specimens belong most properly 
to the later period. The general gap in production caused by the 
“ Dark Ages” in Europe, was not without a counterpart in India, 
This is the recognised date of the terrible internecine struggle be- 
tween the two rival religions of Hindostan, which ended in the ex- 

ulsion of Buddhism from the peninsula ; a curious sequel to the 
story told us by the Chinese traveller, of a great toleration feast at 
Allahabad! When light again dawns after the long night of 
anarchy, we find ourselves entering upon an era, which is per- 
haps the truest modern type of a golden age of art. Nor is 
the disparity between East and West so great as in the former 
epoch. The golden age of the building art is undoubtedly to be 
found in the middle ages, all the world over. Something in the 
spirit of the time seems to have been peculiarly favorable to the 
development of architecture. Some of the grandest specimens 
of the art, are certainly those which date from the thirteenth and 
fourteeuth centuries. India presents no exception to the general 
rule. Ifthe art which took its rise from Greek sources in an- 
cient times is not an indigenous one, this cannot be said of the 
architectural styles which we must now briefly consider. While 
the gorgeous temples of Gothic art were gradually rising in the 
North of Europe, the Mahomedans of the first Empire were pro- 
ducing some of their grandest buildings. At the same time the 
Hindus, pressed back into Central and Southern India by the victori- 
ous Moslem, were concentrating all their force in the portions of the 
peninsula which remained to them. Nearly every powerful kingdom 
was ruled over by one or more “ building dynasties,” who adorn- 
ed their cities with magnificent fanes, which have to some ex- 
tent survived the iconoclastic tendencies of the followers of the 
Prophet. That the artistic productions of this era in India, are 
of real worth, no one will venture to deny. No matter what 
the style, Jain, Brahmanical, or Saracenic, we find genuine 
beauty of form and excellence of design. What is most remark- 
able is the way in which men of all creeds and varying national- 
ities joined together in the work. | 

It did not check the chisel of the Hindu artificer to reflect 
that he was erecting a place of worship for a rival religion, whose 
very name was abhorrent to him. Compare, as an illustration of 
what is meant, the effect produced by such buildings as, say, the 
exquisite mosque at.Fatehpur-Sikri, and a Hindu temple of Central 
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India. The religious character of either building is quite obsetired 
by the esthetic value of the work. Both bear what may almost be 
called the artistic trade-mark of the period. To this fusion of 
races and creeds must be attributed a large portion of that grandeur 
and solidarity which so emphatically distinguish the Moslem styles 
of India from the architecture of other parts of the world 
where the arms of the Crescent penetrated. We refer most 
particularly to the later Pathan, and early Mogul work, for a 
decline sets in after the reign of Akbar. The deterioration jg 
not very marked till the-reign of Shahjehan is over, but it bad 
begun almost before the remains of his illustrious grandfather 
had found their last resting place, This, truly “great” Mogul, 
the only one of his race who justly merits the title, has left 
the imperishable impress of his individuality on everything 
which he attempted; of him,if of any, it may be said with 
truth nihil tetigit quod non ornavit, During a long life of 
ceaseless activity at the head of his armies, while realising the 
uufulfilled dreams of his unfortunate father, he yet found time 
to adorn his favorite cities with magnificent works of art. 
What he might have done in this line, had he enjoyed the leisure 
which fell to the lot of his successors, can only be left to 
conjecture. But the difference in character between the monarchs 
may be shown by this one trait, that while Jehangir and 
Shahjehan sent their sons to fight their battles, Akbar made 
over to his the civil administration, and almost invariably 
took the field in person. But notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
we have numerous specimens of incalculable value, of this 
culminating period of Indian Saracenic art, and, had it not beén for 
British philistinism—too long unchecked in its fell career,— 
we might have obtained more. Nearly everything is of the best. 
The exceliences of every style which had preceded seem blended 
together. Indeed, this eclecticism is the most prominent of the 
characteristics of the work of this reign. Some confusion is 
introduced into the subject by the peculiar circumstances under 
which these works were produced. Shortly before the reign 
of Akbar, the Pathan architecture reached its culminating point. 
But. at the same time it departed to the South with the fall of 
the first Delhi empire, and there it breaks up into sub-divisious, 
according as it is practised at Bijapur, Ahmedabad, or the 
capitals of other Provinces which became ‘tmdependent after 
the catastrophe. ‘That this architecture was also of an eclectic 
character, what has preceded may help to show, Indeed, its 
excellence seems to be due in large measure to a combination 
of qualities, the patient industry of the Hindu working out the 
lofty ideas of the conquering Musalman. ‘The Pathan styles baving 
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heen banished from the neighbourhood of Delhi, it is natural 
that the, architecture of Akbar’s reign should be commonly 
described as Mogul, But it would be more correct to regard 
it as sut generis. Undoubtedly peculiarities which are most 
commonly regarded as Mogul are conspicuous by their absence, 
The word, indeed, sounds almost like a synonym for manuerism. 
The bulbous dome of the later Mogul, work is a bad mannerism, 
even if the wonderful glazed. tiles be regarded as a good one, 
With the death of the ruler—great in name as well as nature,— 
who had introduced it, the vigour and originality of the Mogul 
style begins to die also, Persian and pseudo-Italian influences 
are perceptible even in the buildings of Jehangir’s reign, and 
where a great national school of art exists, the blind adoption 
of foreign forms can only deteriorate. Great as is the beauty 
of some of the works of Shahjehan, there cannot be a doubt 
that the decline has set in most rapidly. In the mosaics and 
tracery there may be nothing to complain of; in fact the former 
method of ornamentation, at least, was hardiy known in the reign 
of Akbar. But the excellence of any one detail will not atone for want 
of completeness in general effect. The unity, the individuality, 
the subordination of parts to the whole, have passed away for 
ever, The mannerisms which we have alluded to above, detract 
greatly from the artistic excellence of that most overrated 
building, the Tajmahal. There is much of beauty, and more 
of fascination in~ the ““dream—in marble” which overhangs 
the Jumna stream, but it is the beauty of decay, and seems 
to speak to us of the impending doom of the Mogul empire. 
The favorite place of worship of the founder of Mogul great- 
ness at Fatehpur-Sikri, however, is indeed a poem in stone, 
and we cannot believe that the world-wide reputation of the 
one building, is justly denied to the other. With the death 
of Shahjehan, the history of Indian architecture closes of it- 
self. With the end of the middle ages, it may be broadly 
stated that the building art ceases to exist all over the world. 
It seemed as if the puny modern intellect, unlike that of the giants 
of old days, was unequal to the cultivation of more than one 
art at a time; and with the rise of painting we witness the 
decadence of the sister arts. The brush expelled the chisel, 
Even the mighty Angelo himself, who seems as one born out 
of due time, was uvable te impress any vitality into the Re- 
naissance styles, A revival of sculpture, of course, begins with 
Canova, but architecture perished irretrievably. In India the 
sceptre was passing into the hands of the Philistine Mabrattas, 
and the still more Philistine English, This alone would account 
for the cessation ~of_production, If anyone doubts the fallacy 
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of an observation which has lately been made “ that architec. 
ture is still a living art in India,” we would only ask him to 
travel a little in the interior with his eyes open. He will 
find whole architectural provinces (if the term may be applied 
where the art does not exist) in which every rule of work, 
and every sense of the fitness of things has been lost sight 
of. He will see Hindu temples built in a debased style of 
Mahommedan architecture, the debasements being so great, 
that a further depth cannot be imagined. Or, where the pro- 
per Indo-Aryan forms have been adhered to, the superstruc- 
ture will be found loaded with hideous ornamentation, in lieu 
of the chaste simplicity of the ancient types. If there really 
be, however, a future before the building art, it may have a 
re-habilitation in India, as well as elsewhere. The only way 
to make it possible is to encourage spontaneous growth, and 
shut out all extraneous influences. Even now, debased as is 
the condition into which architecture has fallen, a beautiful 
building occasionally rises up in a rural district where the foreign 
influence is away. 

In conclusion, we hope to have shewn that the mediaeval art of 
India, at least, is worthy of critical study. The subject has hitherto 
been unfortunate in not securing more advocates. Until the histo- 
rian of architecture turned his attention to India, nothing had been 
done to preserve io posterity a knowledge of the contributions of the 
East to artistic production. There has been no lack of workers in 
the Archeological Department, and the monuments of India 
have been regarded as curiosities for the sight-seer from time 
immemorial, but zesthetic criticism has been rare. Now that 
the winter season attracts annual batches of tourists to Indian 
shores, we may hope that the neglect under which the art- 
treasures of the country have so long remained will soon be 
a thing of the past, and that with a critical discussion of merits 
anc demerits, we may soon obtain a better standpoint for 
judging correctly the value of Indian art, 




















Art. IV.—THE FOUNDATIONS OF ARYAN LAW. 


HATEVER may be the decision of the reader upon the 
passing questions of Indian Judicature, it cannot be 
doubted that the constitution and maintenance of machinery 
for the administration of justice, whether between man and man, 
or between the citizen and the whole eommunity of which he is a 
member, has always been a paramount subject of consideration in 
all Aryan societies, The comparative study of these institutions, 
therefore, should be a matter dear to us all, whether or no we may 
happen to be directly connected with the great Eastern Empire. - 

Foremost among those by whom this study has been advanced, 
Sir Henry Sumuer Maine must always occupy our attention. The 
remarks that follow are chiefly suggested by a study of his latest 
publication on the subject; * which, though somewhat fragmen- 
tary in form, contains the author’s matured views on the subject 
that has so long occupied his thoughts, and embodies also certain 
modifications, or rather perhaps elaborations, due to the reasonings 
of others who have written on kindred topics since the appearance 
of Sir Henry’s first work on Anevent Law. 

The so-called “Code of Manu,” first presented to the Western 
world by Sir William Jones, towards the end of the last century, 
as analogous to the Institutes of Justinian, was supposed by the 
accomplished Judgé to’ have been-the work of a certain demi-god 
who presided over the destinies of India nearly thirteen hundred 
years before Christ : contemporaneous, let us say, with Moses. It 
is now considered to be more of the nature of an unauthentic 
breviary, of whose date Dr. Weber can only surmise that it is 
earlier than the second century A. D., and not earlier than the 
first. + This poetical medizval resumé of rule and ritual, there- 
fore, is not the true source of our kuowledge of the earlier Aryan 
institutions in India. That has to be sought rather in the Vedas 
and in aucient text-books, the oldest of which is perhaps the work 
that goes by the name of Apastumba: the lacunze in the Vedas 
being supplied by text-books originating in the various spiritual 
families, or (as catholics might call them) “ religious orders, ” 
The favourite expedient of these teachers, when failing to supply 
a basis for doctrine or practice in Scripture, was to suppose the 
loss of the necessary text. 

Qn the absolute origin of law these ancient writers throw but 

little light. This is probably due to the idea constantly recurring 





" Dissertations on Larly Law and Custom. London. 1883, 
t Other modern scholars gre inclined to assign a still later date, 
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in their books, that law was a kind of cosmic necessity, arising out 
of the will of God and the constitution of the universe. Hence 
it was concluded that every Jurisconsult must be a Divine ; and, 
when this, combined witb the circumstance that—as in the dark 
ages of Europe,— Divines only possessed what was known as “clergy” 
(the arts of reading and writing), it was natural that a view exist- 
ed quite differing from that which is taken in modern Europe, 
Instead of law being regarded as an enactment emanating from 
sovereign secular authority and enforced by the secular arm, these 
antique Aryan communities thought (as did the early Hebrews) 
that law was a set of precepts issuing from the heavenly 
chancery, and obligatory on all who bad the fear of heaven before 
their eyes. ‘The penalties, apart from the unseen jurisdiction of 
the other world, were religious and social. The oppressor, the 
robber, ranked with the scorner and the blasphemer, and were put 
to the ban of public opinion and excluded from social intercourse. 
' We are reminded of de Quincey’s pleasantry ; how one, who lightly 
yieled to murderous impulse, might end in swearing and Sabbath 
breaking. 

Civilisation has proceeded but slowly in the East, and has been 
subject to many interruptions and steps to the rear. On the 
whole, however, whether under the short smiles of prosperity or 
the long storms of war and anarchy, the Aryans of India have 
made some advance in the direction of disentanglement in which— 
since the early days of Rome—Europe has been taking such 
continued strides, 

The specialised codes by which the evolution of modern Hindu 
life has been actually conducted are those which guide the foreign- 
ers who now administer the greater part of the Indian peninsula. 
Practically, they are but two. In Upper India—subject to local 
and tribal customs in which Sir Henry Maine believes that the 
oldest ideas are sometimes traceable—the ruling law-book is the 
Mitékshara ; and this is also the case in the South where, however, 
(as may once for all be noted) Hindu institutions are not native 
and have never possessed the Levitical sanctity which has been 
attributed to them elsewhere. The MMitékshara originated, 
accordipg to the most recent approximation, at the end of the 
eleventh century of our era, just about the time of the first Muslim 
invasions. It rests upon evidence unusually good for Hindu 
history that the ChAélukia monarch, Vikrama, at whose court the 
digest professes to have been compiled, was the son of a warlike 
chief whose capital was at Kaliana in the Deccan, about one hun- 
dred miles W. of the modern capital of the Nizam. Ancient 
coins and inscriptions show that Vikrama became king about 1076 
A. D. Thus the legal system by which about three quarters of 
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the Hindu race are still governed, is the product of the very end 
of the independent Hindu period. Far more, therefore, in every 
respect, than Manu, its chief text-book corresponds to the Iustitutes 
of the Byzantine Emperor. It is an excelleut work of its kind ; 
though its kind, according to modern ideas, is not so good. It 
contemplates ideas on such subjects as the family and the tribe, 
in which old religious thought still plays a great part; the patria 
potestas, the sacrifices to the mames, and the separation of tribes, 
are there, as they must have been in the pre-decemviral times of 
Rome. And it is here that we must seek for the most interesting 
exhibitions of fundamental Aryan law in active operation and 
reposing on the sanction of a stable and honest adminuistration, 
The picture is quite unprecedented, and well deserves atten- 
tion. A more healthy ideal can scarcely be conceived than 
what is actually realized in British India. Laws still believed 
to be of Divine authority and to be concerned with spiritual 
as well as with temporal welfare, are applied (and tempered ° 
to modern necessities) by upright and well-educated Judges, 
whose decrees are enforced by a highly-organised and respected se- 
cular power. Doubtless, there are defects in practice, te some 
of which reference may be presently permitted. But it is not 
among defects that we should class the occasional straining 
of Hindu law to bring it into accordance with the altered wants 
of to-day. Such a book as Mr. J. D. Mayne’s valuable work 
on Hindu Law, contains. cases in which this has been done; 
but it has always been done on fixed principles; it has been 
acquiesced in by the people, and each ruling has taken its place 
as a part of Hindu law rather than as a violation. 

The English judges, however, have not been the only persons 
by whom change has been made, A far more drastic reform 
than any on which they could venture, has been carried out in 
a large and prosperous part of the country. About the year 
1325 A. D. a disciple of the Mitékshara school had set up an 
innovating doctrine in Tirhut which gradually spread into some of 
the adjoining districts, -Orthodoxy taking alarm, a doctor named 
Jimata VAdhana undertook to write a treatise, in which he was 
borne by circumstances into a position of greater innovation 
than that which he undertook to rebuke and correct. It was a time 
of darkness, in which Hindu thought and practice was being 
greatly oppressed by the persecuting Muslims. ‘The writer was 
aman of genius who, in attempting to show what Hindu Law 
was, got into the way of showing what it should be. The re. 
sult was the Dédyabhadga, an amended law-book which has 
ever since prevailed in the provinces now collected under the 
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and perhaps in good faith believed that he was doing, was this, 
The teaching of the Mitakshara Pandits had become corrupt; 
he had therefore to point out what was the true spirit of text, 
of which the interpretation had been erroneous, or had grown 
obsolete and unsuited to his part of the country. He is justified 
for this by a recent native jurist. “The other teachers,” argues 
Professor Sarvadhik&ri, “cite precedents and authorities in sup. 
port of their views: but Jimata V&hana appeals to reason,” 
It does not much signify; in any case he was a reformer, doubly 
happy in coming into a place and a time that were ready for 
the display of his wisdom. It is highly to his credit that he 
did what he did ; and it is quite possible that any new reformers 
of Hindu Law will borrow more and more from the Déyabhaga 
in time to come. It is true that it would scarcely be prudent 
or practicable for a foreign legislature to introduce it crudely 
into Mitakshara land, or even for foreign Courts to borrow from 
its principles while professing to administer Mitakshara. But 
the fact remains that, in regard to every subject as to which 
there is a conflict between the two schools, the liberal and pro- 
gressive doctrine is always that favoured by the Déyabhaga, 
And this fact will not be ignored whenever the reform of Hindu 
law is undertaken by a competent authority. It is more human, 
if less divine, and marks a distinct social development with 
which its rival has failed to keep step. , 

' Sir H. Maine has two chapters on Ancestor-worship, and on 
the principles of succession that have arisen out of that ancient 
Aryan usage. These doctrines have formed part of a view of 
life which, though primitive, is by no means without scientific 
spirit. Noman stands alone: his forefathers live in him, as 
he in turn will live in his descendants. We shall presently 
glance at some of the points on which the Semitic races, though 
equally starting with a belief in the Divine origin of law, 
have diverged from the path common to the Aryans of all times 
and places. This is one of those points, and it has had serious 
consequences. The respect for the dead Fathers, wherever it 
originated, accompanied all branches of the Aryan migration, 
whether in Europe or in Asia. The Romans had their gens, 
which, like the Vedic janas, indicated a belief in the common 
origin of a group of families from one remote ancestor. Each 
gens was kept together by its sacra. The. great gods, the 
Gods of the Nations, “lived far away on their own Olympus; 
the real effective worship was to the Lares and Penates. Their 
images stood * * *and in the innermost recesses of the house, and 
represented forefathers who, &c., &c.” [ Maine, Chap. III.] These 
were the family sacrifices, no doubt reproduced, with due changes, 
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in the sacra of the gens. To this day,. amongst our prosaic 
selves, a shred or two of this feeling survives, though no longer 
connected with a legal obligation: as Professor Sarvadhikari 
remarks, with the English “the point of development at which 
law breaks away from religion has been passed.” The Patri- 
cians—who must have been descended from the original found- 
ers—of Rome, long preserved their tribal Mysteries ; and their 
special Comitia (Vedic Samiti) after it had lost political autho- 
rity, long continued to discharge a sacramental function for the 
original tribes. The very name of the collective body, patres, 
implied that they consisted of the old householders in the 
ersons of their representatives; and the perpetuity of father- 
hood thus indicated was long maintained. In ancient Greece 
the performance of funeral rites in honour of a deceased kins- 
man was necessary before he could enter into the rest of the 
Elysian fields, The Persians had similar ideas: the duty, how- 
ever, among them was discharged in a peculiar manner, name- 
ly, by exposing the bodies “where there are always corpse- 
eating dogs and corpse-eating birds” (Zend-Avesta as quoted 
by Maine, p. 65, note) This practice, so foreign to Greek and 
Roman usage—is still observed by the Parsis: as may be seen 
by anyone, who passes through Bombay. In the later Roman 
law, the indirect influence of these archaic prepossessions is still 
visible; and Maine declares that the worship of the Manes 
still affects our own law, not only as to churchyards but as to 
inheritance also (ub. sup., p. 66.) 

It must not be inferred-from all this that any of these archaic 
systems contemplated the intricate ceremonial of modern Hindu- 
ism, or the equally complicated law of succession which is con- 
nected therewith. “A childlike simplicity,” says Prof. Sarva- 
dhikari, “ pervades, in the earlier books of Rigveda, the spirit 
of the hymns to ancestors; and we cannot believe but that the 
inspired sages of ancient India, never dreamed of the elaborate 
systems of ancestor-worship invented in modern times by the 
followers of the Brahmanic faith.” The spirit of the Vedas was 
not so much to inculcate anything like the modern Srdddhas, as 
to establish for each family a kind of All Soul’s Day in which 
the progenitors were summoned by the offering of simple forms 
of food, and were supposed to hallow the feast by an unseen 
presence, Out of this, in the lapse of years, the cupidity and 
ingenuity of priestly lawyers elaborated the Srdddh, a word which 
is held to indicate a denominational origin, and which has extended 
beyond the mere agnatic connection. Traces of sacerdotalism 
are to be found in the rules excluding atheists and also sons 
who availed themselyes of the practice, lawful but heterodox, 
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of partitioning the estate during the father’s life-time and against 
his will, This cuiious rule is remarkable, as showing not only 
the connection between ritual and civil law, but the efforts made 
by the laity for their disentanglement. , 

In the early middle ages of Hinduism this class of duty was 
not only confined to the orthodox, but among them to agnates 
or descendants in the male line. For reasoning on this point, 
see Maine, pp. 72.-75. f. where it is shown that in the Panjab. 
(where Aryan institutions exist in their purest and least sophis. 
ticated forms) “ the constitutions of the Family is entirely ‘ agnatic;’ 
kinship is counted through male descendants only.” The ety- 
mology of the word Sapinda is hotly contested among the modern 
Pandits, it being a moot point whether it properly means those 
belonging to the same body, or those entitled to communicate by 
means of the same cake. But, whatever be the derivation, the 
signification is not disputed. The word Sapinda was originally 
used only for those who were the offspring of male descendants of 
a common pater familias, that is to say, in Roman phrase, agnati, 
But there came in time to be Sapindas ex parte maternd, 
though a trace of the old doctrine remained in their inferior 
consideration. This change appears to have been introduced 
after the date of Manu—whenever that may have been. 

Our Hindu lawyer does not go so far back into archaic studies 
as Sir H. Maine.* He begins with the supposed origin of Aryan 
society, however, and assumes (what is probably true) that in 
the rudimental system, the power of. a father was absglute over 
his family. At the time when Roman law first becomes known 
to us, we find that the energy of the Western Aryans (the colonisers 
of the race) had already mitigated the worst features of this 
domestic despotism. But among the more stationary Hindus 
its decline was slow. Post-Vedic legends show instances of 
fathers selling their sons, even with the knowledge that thie sale 
was made for the ghostly purpose of human sacrifice. Manu 
says of property, that a son has no legal superiority to a wife or 
a slave, the acquisitions of all three belonging to “the man to 
whom they belong.” Still later authority lays down that a son 
is “dependent even though he be grown old.” Wherever the 
lawyers have not succeeded in modifying it, some amount of the 
po potestas still vrevails in Hindu society. And hence 
as arisen the Hindu institution of “the joint-undivided family ;” 
though the corporation (under Brahminical influence, no doubt) 
has passed from an aggregate of passive slaves to a sort of firm 
managed by the father for the common benefit. 





* Zarly Law and Custom. Chap. VII, passim. 
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It was in this condition that Roman society found itself when 
the disputes arose—whatever they may have been—which led 
to the attempt at codification of the customary law of the Latin 
race known as the “Twelve Tables,” about 454 B, C, So far 
as the contents of this document are known, they reveal a con- 
siderable similarity with early Hindu notions: but those notions 
were probably modified considerably; and a precedent arose 
for further modification, pro re natd, so as to keep the laws fitted 
to the expanding proportions and needs of a growing society. 
Jt is this first taking law out of the sphere of religion, and frankly 
acknowledging its dependence on human development, that marks 
the true difference between East and West, or rather between 
a stationary society, with a tendency towards decay and dissolution, 
and an active society with an evolutional future before it. 

The Hindus—though not to the same extent as the Moslims— 
have hitherto fallen short of the full realisation of this condition 
of social organisation. We are not here concerned with Mu- 
hamadan law; and it will be enough to notice, in passing, that it 
lies under disabilities more heavy and difficult than those which 
beset the Hindus. The followers of the Prophet have allowed them- 
selves to be taught that law is not only of Divine origin, but is 
complete and unchangeable. Whether, therefore, in their old 
republican form, under the dictatorship of a Khalifa (Caliph), or 
under the more usual aspect of a democracy ruled by a hereditary 
despot, or Sult4n, who is considered, “The Shadow of Allah,” 
the law can never be reformed, Society, thus compressed, can. 
hardly expand or progress, In Aryan societies—whether self- 
ruled or under the negligent rule of Islam—it is not quite 
so. Hither directly by plebiscitum, or statute, or else by 
way of interpretation and legal fiction, developments of 
law take place from time to time. The Z'welve Tables are an 
illustration of this process in early European law, the Dayabhdéga 
shows that something of the sort is possible in Asia, though it 
took much longer to come about; the rights of individuals gradually 
obtained some power of assertion ; “ communism,” says our Hinde 
Professor, “ had to make some compromise.” 

Out of such a compromise arose the Srdéddh, which thus 
becomes a turning point in Hindu social history, In Post- 
Vedie time—perhaps somewhere about the Christian era, five 
or six hundred years later than the corresponding Roman 
movement—modern Hindu social law began to dawn. “The 
dignity of the individual was maintained, and his grievances 
were removed without injury to the corporate existence of the 
family. “The father would live after he was dead, and receive 
that share of his children’s joyful regard which his solitary 
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reatness had forbidden him when above ground and presiding over 
the affairs of the corporation. The Srdddh became the recon. 
cilement of paternal power with human weakness, and “ the 
very corner-stone, as it were, of the Hindu law of inheritance.” 

Sir H. Maine observes that, for his part, he cannot compare 
the Dayabhdga (and similar modern treatises) with the older 
Hindu law books without being led to the conclusion that a 
change has taken place, not unlike what occurred in Rome, when 
the Agnatic system of the Twelve Tables gave way to the Cognatic 
succession of the Pretorian Edict. The two laws were alike 
originated by ancestor worship, and the feeling that he who took 
the estate ought to cherish the Manes, and vice versé. But 
both were modified, under the presence of social exigencies, into 
a system of inheritance that allowed the succession of the de- 
scendants of females. “The newer Hindu law, however, carries 
with it the explanation of its origin; the religious element in 
it has been transmuted, and the law with it. “He, therefore, 
suggests that the equity of the Romans began before legal history, 
in a modified ancestor-worship, and a change in the religious 
constitution and religious duties of the famtly. He is further 
of opinion that this capacity of daughters to transmit succession, 
which marked a stage in the progress of so many systems, was 
connected with the right, sometimes enjoyed by a widow, of 
adopting a son on behalf of her deceased husband, and even 
involved the germ of the ultimate admission of females them- 
selves to a share in the inheritance. Moreover “ the gift toa 
woman, or the provision for her on’ her marriage, cannot be 
separated from her right of succession. The ancient Hindu 
writers, in excluding the daughter from a share in the family 
succession, allow her right to a marriage portion out of the 
moveable, or “ personal,” estate. “In the ancient systems of the 
Western world also, there is a visible connection between inheri- 
tance and provision upon marriage. ‘The Roman law _ has be- 
queathed to modern jurisprudence the doctrine that, under certain 
circumstances, a marriage portion is to be deemed an ‘advance’ 
of a legacy toa daughter; and, conversely, that a covenant to 
settle a portion is ‘satisfied’ by alegacy. ‘‘ The Muhamadan 
law recognises the rights of daughters to fixed fractional shares 
in the paternal estate; and—probably for this reason, it is not 
the father who finds the dower for a bride but the husband, 
It is well known that the dén mihr, or “dowry-debt” on 
account of marrige settlements, is a strong check upon~ the 
freedom of divorce theoretically provided in the Muslim law of 
marriage. ‘“ A society whieh has adopted this law of inheritance 
has come under a system of rules of succession which may 
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possibly embody some Arabian customs, but which can only be 
accounted for as consisting of strict deductions from the letter 
of texts assumed to be sacred.” 

Of course this is only one of many essential and wide distine- 
tions. The Aryan view of marriage is that there should be one 
wife, united for life toa husband of her own race, though not 
of her own kin, associating with her husband on something like 
equal terms.* The Muslim, on the other hand, “is not only 
polygamous but endogamous ; that is, his law permits compara- 
tively near relatives to marry.” 

It is a remarkable illustration of the, character of British rule 
in India—well meaning but unintelligent—that it was never 
erceived, during the earlier attacks upon the Hindu practice of 
female infanticide, that this practice was inextricably connected 
with what may be termed restricted exogamy. The reformers 
were contented to accept, from those Natives whom they con- 
sulted, the explanation that the usage was due to “ the expenses 
of marriage.” But they did not proceed to inquire what might 
be the reason why marriage was more expensive among tribes 
that killed their daughters than among other natives of India. 
So they went on calling meetings and taking agreements on 
stamped paper that marriage expenses should be curtailed. The 
Rajputs. complied, in contemptuous wonder, with all suggestions, 
and—went on smothering their little girls, till penal measures were 
introduced of which we have yet to see the full results. It is 
now some twelve years since the new system was introduced. If 
it has been generally successful, there must, by this time, be a vast 
number of girls growing up in the Rajput villages and in those of 
lower tribes who have adopted the rite from imitation. The 
existence of these girls must needs be a scandal and a trouble, and . 
miy become a source of many crimes. For, by the customs of 
these tribes, daughters connot marry in the clan: that would be 
incest. ‘Their parents cannot afford bridegrooms of higher rank ; 
bridegrooms of lower rank they do not affect. Had this been 
foreseen, the measures for the suppression of female infanticide 
would, no doubt, have taken a different character. The writer 
calls to mind (as illustrative of the present method) a case 
in which, as Sessions Judge, he tried a young woman com- 
mitted because, she being an inhabitant of a “ proclaimed” 
village, her female infant had died of inanition. The woman 
pleaded “ not guilty” and was stoutly defended. It was proved 
that she had several female children in her family, daughters, 
nieces and cousins, It was shown that, at the time of the de- 
ceased infant’s birth, the mother had fever and lost her milk. 
It was shown that efforts had been made, in a rude way, perhaps, 





* See Creasy. Hist--of Lug. I, 183-4, for Teutonic eqality of women. 
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but in all sincerity, to bring up the child by hand. The assessor, 
interposed, The prisoner, they observed, though living in g 
proclaimed village, did not belong to the tribe for whose offences 
the village had come on the list. On the contrary, so observed 
the Assessors (Hindus who knew the facts), the members of this 
woman’s tribe practised marriage within the clan—‘“-endogamy” 
—Why should she have killed her baby? The prisoner was, of 
course, acquitted ; and crawled out of the Court, a free but 
ruined woman, broken in health, spirit, and reputation. Such 
are the occasional results of well-intentioned stupidity and igno. 
rance in high places. 

An imaginative miid may possibly trace survivals of these 
ideas in modern Western society. Rich parvenus still desire to 
obtain sons-in-law from the Peerage; and what is popularly 
called “ Royalty,” is a caste whose members are thought to 
derogate when they marry beyond the limits recognized by the 
Almanac de Gotha. But, if it were possible to connect such 
usages with the old Aryan combination of endogamy and exo. 
gamy, it would still be necessary to admit the enormous way 
that the modern Aryans of the West had made in departing 
from the prejudices of their ancestors.* The subject cannot be 
fully followed out here ; enough has been shown to enable the 
reader to understand how an archaic conception of society can 
change when once we admit the principle of a sovereign power 
not only sanctioning common law but exercising an un- 
limited faculty of modifying it. Not that the law in India rests 
now upon any thing but the sovereign power by which it is 
permitted and enforced. But that power is shown, hitherto, 
more in enforcing the law than in alteration. And the eagerness 
of the people to have recourse to the tribunals of the alien 
Government is justly commented upon by Sir H. Maine in a 
passage to which further reference is made below. 

Tt has been hinted above that these Courts, however appre- 
ciated by the people, are not always found sufficient for their 
wants. This is @ most serious complaint. Nothing can justify 
the holding and ruling of a country by aliens unless it be the 
maintenance of peace, the protection of life and property, 
the enforcement of just claims. Now, it must be obvious that 
the last part at least of this requirement is not fulfilled so long 
as it is not practically possible for a poor but honest man—and 
of such is the bulk of the population—to obtain judicial award 
and execution. The theory of the British in India, in respect of 
civil justice, is this. Under the High Court, or other Chief 





* Marriage between particians and plebeians was not lawful till the 
passing of the Lew Canuleia, soon after the fall of the Decemvirs 


(B. C. 445.) 
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‘adiciary of a — there is a Judge for each District; each 
sub-division of the district being provided with local Courts 
whose president is generally known by the title of “ Munsif.” 
Some -Munsifs have what is known as “Small Cause jurisdiction,” 
the greater number have not. In any case, a peasant having a 
claim of four Rupees for the price of a cow, has to take trouble- 
some and expensive steps to establish his claim, and will probably 
not recover his money then. Let us try to follow his course. 

The Munsif to whose jurisdiction he is sulject is situate in 
some market-town about ten miles, let us say, from the village. 
Hither the plaintiff trudges, through sun or rain, consuming 
a day, and losiug so much of his labour. On arrival he a up 
at the caravanserai, where he has to pay for his room. Here he 
is beset by “ touts” from the Court, and by messengers eager 
for fees. All these shoals and rocks passed, his plaint is en- 
grossed (more payment) and presented (on the following day if 
he is lucky) to the Munsif. A summons is then issued to the 
defendant, and a day fixed for the next hearing ; more payments 
and home to wait for the result.’ On the day fixed a second 
journey—for several reasons personal attendance is the rule. 
If the defendant file a cognovit, or the case is clear otherwise (and 
these are suppositions of exceptional fortune), a decree is given 
in his favour with costs. But he cannot charge in his costs the 
loss of time, the “ hotel-bill,” the money spent in bribes. And 
now his trouble begins in real earnest ; except when the Court 
has proceeded under the Small Cause Act, there is an appeal 
to a still more remote and expensive court. But supposing no 
appeal is taken, even so the labour and expense of getting the 
decree were nothing -to what-has to be gone through before it 
is executed. People might sympathise with a defrauded creditor, 
but no one sympathises with the protegé of the Courts going 
about to enforce judgment. If the reader has an opportunity, 
let him consult the annual returns of the High and Chief Courts 
and of the Judicial Commissioners, and see how large a pro- 
portion of decrees are only “ part-executed,” how many are not 
executed at all. Such a state of things as has been here 
sketched forms an undeniable blot in the judicial system of 
Britain in the East. Another was thrown out into lurid pro- 
minence by the flames of fifty-seven. As the French peasantry 
in the great anarchy of the Revolution went with peculiar zest 
luto the work of burning the chateaux where the landlords had 
laid up documentary proof adverse to their claims, so did the 
Hindustani peasantry, in almost all the districts affected by the 
Mutiny, take advantage of the temporary lapse of authority to 
destroy all the offices in which they thought there might lurk 
documents likely to dothem harm. That was, in fact, the reverse 
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of the medal. In ordinary times it is difficult to enforce just 
claims, in times of trouble persons against whom claims exist 
are apxious to destroy decrees and deeds by which such claims 
have been or may be enforced. In both cases the underlying 
principle is the same. Our system is elaborate, hard upon the 
poor, though favourable to the rich. 

It is understood that an accomplished native Judge, who has 
served in a part of India not subject to British law, is disposed 
to bring this flaw into notice and to suggest a scheme for its re- 
moval, In the Nizam’s territory, and, indeed, to some extent 
also iu the British districts of the south, there appears to exist 
some machinery resembling the French Juges de Paiw, whereby 
petty disputes can either be reconciled by compromise or adjust- 
ed by arbitration. It would be worthy of a Government anxious 
for reform to inquire into the matter and see what could be done 
to render justice, in small cases, more accessible and less expen- 
sive throughout the whole of British India. 

Subject to this drawback and protest, the feeling of the 
country is favourable to the British judicial administration. 
“When a province hitherto especially ill-governed, says Maine, 
is annexed to British India, the first effect is neither satisfaction 
nor discontent; neither the peaceable continuance of old 
usages nor the sudden adoption of new, but an extraordinary 
influx of litigation into the British courts which are always at 
once established, * * * * The proper conclusion to draw is that 
»..- Courts of Justice have an immense ascendency over men’s 
minds and a singular attraction for their tastes, when they 
are first presented, as a means of settling disputes which were 
either violently adjusted or [had] slumbered because they could 
only be settled at prodigious risk. Another phase is instructive- 
ly illustrated in the more settled parts of British India. The 
commands of the government * * are more implicity obeyed than 
the commands of any previously existing authority * * * At 
present (and for a long while to come it will probably be so). the 
fact of the existence of Courts of Justice regularly enforcing the 
law is constantly before the minds of the natives * * to a degree, 
which we, in this country, can scarcely understand, In many 

arts of India youths learn the texts of the Penal and Procedure 
Codes in daily lessons * * With us * * no doubt, the force which 
arms the law is still there ; but it lies in reserve-in (so to speak) 
a compact and coneentrated form which enables it to keep. out 
of sight,” 

Different as has been the evolution of the societies, so has 
differed the result in each. The English have had their habits 
and ideas formed by centuries of the reign of law to which obe- 
dience has become an instinct. In India the people pay the law 
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an obedience which {is conscious and partakes of the enthusiasm 
of children for new toys. But obedience is in both cases one of 
those common ideas of law which mark a common origin. 

Yet, though the fundamental principles of law may have been 
jdentical in all parts of the Aryan world, an essential difference 
has been seen to be set up in all those portions into which the 
Romans introduced their matured system, These primitive societies 
were founded everywhere on the development of the same integral 
cell—the family corporation, whereof the father was President, This, 
indeed, must have been almost a common necessity of all branches 
of the human race that were to attain to anything like organie 
maturity. But the breed that was ultimately to take by far the 
foremost place in civilisation must have had this germ in its 
strongest shape and condition, and with the greatest. amount. of 
that power of combining for inerease without. which cells are apt 
to remain unfruitful and unorganised, It is indeed a fairy pre 
sumption that even the family was not quite strong enoygh to 
constitute a permanent social basis, and that a good deal of fur- 
ther combination must have been needed before even the most 
rudimental. kind of Aryan society could have been organised. As 
soon as monogamous Aryan families, however, had been group- 
ed together, if it. were but in a knot of wigwams, that rudimental 
framework was created, and something like law would at once 
arise if it was not to dissolve-again. 

That is, perhaps, the -explanation of a fact that Sir H. Maine 
finds so constant; namely, the tendency of Aryan codes, even 
the most. ancient, to begin with the constitution of the Courts 
of Justice, no less than of the great success which atill attends 
British administration of justice in-the Indiaof to-day which has been 
already meMioned. The Romans and those nations that were most 
completely covered: by the Roman system, so far surmounted 
the tendency here observed, that their later law books cease to 
treat of the constitution of Courts, and the “ frame of the suit” 
as the corner-stone and beginning. of law. But the remoter 
peoples, the Irish and English in the West, and the Hindus,on 
the East of the Aryan world, long continued this habit ; indeed, 
some of our modern text-books still take these subjects in their 
initial chapters, 

The earliest form of suit appears to: have been one by which 
the complainant. threw on. his: adversary the onus of action and 
proof by seizing his cattle-; aud the earliest Court was probably 
a small gathering of elderly neighbours before whom the owner 
of the cattle claimed redress, and where the decision of the cause 
was enforced by public opinion and the fear of social excom- 
munication. To pronounce why in the West this has developed 
Into trial by jury, while in the East it has dwindled into an 
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arbitration by panchaiat which is decaying daily, would be too 
difficult a task to be undertaken with our present materials, 
In the Reeve and his four assessors may perhaps lurk a trace of 
the original love of the number five which still lingers in India, 
If so, we cannot easily account for the magic subsequently at- 
tached to the number twelve in the West. It is certainly not 
@ purely Saxon institution, for the Jurats in the courts which 
the Channel Islanders have preserved from their ancient connec. 
tion with France (and who though not jurors are judges) also 
consist of the same number. It is possible—unless it can be 
shown that the number (twelve) had been chosen before the 
Christian era—that some reverence for the. twelve Apostles or 
the twelve Tribes of Israel may have suggested the adoption of 
the new panel. What is more remarkable is, that the system by 
which the facts are discovered by a number, greater or less, of house- 
holders while the official judge is only to control and adjust the 
sentence, was constantly gaining favour in the Western world, con- 
stantly losing it in the East. Whatever future may be in store for 
the jury system in Europe and the European Colonies, it ig 
certain that in the past it has made great conquests. ‘The germ 
is traced by historians to rude Teutonic times when a select 
number of neighbours were taken from the multitude present 
at tribal gatherings, to whom the decision of disputes, usually 
of a civil nature, was committed by the parties or by -the 
elders before whom they had come for advice. “In criminal 
charges the accused who desired to clear himself by compur- 
gation, swore to his innocence and brought his neighbours to 
endorse his oath, In such rude embryo the system long 
continued. Even down to the time of Edward I, who did 
so much for our laws, trial by jury was in effect a trial by 
the witnesses, the jurors being called from the neighbourhood 
and required to render a verdict (“true saying”) from their 
local knowledge (Creasy, Hist, of Eng. I. 468). Magna Charta 
had already declared that no freeman should be imprisoned 
but by the judgment of his peers “vel per legem terra, 
A statute of Edward I. declared further, that trial by jury was 
“the common law of.the land,” the other ways being only two, 
ordeal and combat; both of which gradually fell into disuse 
and became extinct. Trial by jury thus became the one sole 
criminal law of England. What this young plant has grown to, 
no Englishman requires to be told. From the Coroner’s Court 
to the High Court in its most exalted jurisdiction, all series 
of inquiries have a tendency to end in the eliciting of an 
oracle from “twelve men in a box”; indeed, it has been said 
that to place them there is the ultimate object of all the 


Queen’s horses and all the Queen’s men, of all the display 
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and all the latent force of the British Constitution. The hum- 
ble Eastern sister of this sovereign deity is the panchaiat 
of which so little is heard now-a-days, though more is heard 
than seen. There is an obsolete Hindi proverb “* Panch men 
Parmeshwar” (which might almost be translated, “In Jury 
is God known.”) But the Deus ex machind of ancient Hin- 
duism is much in the condition of any other idol that lies 
neglected in a shed, or is only brought out on special and not 
very dignified occasions. In point of fact the panch has de- 
generated into a tribal council chiefly resorted to, when there 
isa question of ceremonial impunity, and a prospect of a fine 
or feast to be exacted from some lax observer of caste usage. 

The same power that was favourable to the development of 
popular justice in one country has proved fatal to it in the 
other; the power of the organising Royal Government of 
England. In the middle ages, when the Musalman Sultan sate 
in darbdér carrying on a histriopic imitation of an awla regis 
which was reproduced with due respect by his delegates in 
the Provinces, there seems reason to believe that the real ad- 
ministration of justice was performed by the village elders, 
This certainly went on in the Turkish Empire, where the 
Greek and Sclave réyas maintained their old popular tribunals, 
under the drapery of the Musalman throne; and it is almost 
certain that it went on in Hindustan also. But what the 
winds and storms of an oppressive rule were unable to blow 
away has melted off before the sunshine of the Pax Britannica, 
Though the laws. may still_be those of a primitive people, 
the machinery is now that of the latest development of civili- 
sation. It may indeed he doubted whether it is not some- 
thing rather too refined and elaborate; as of a bran new screw 
engine from Glasgow fitted into an Arab “snow.” Too dear 
{t certainly is: the revenue-head of “Law and Justice” for 
1881 came to nearly three and a quarter millions. 

One of Sir Henry’s most interesting chapters is that in 
which he deals with the primitive Courts to which the Aryan 
kings soon found it necessary to delegate their judicial autho 
rity, Courts it may be added whose fusion with the old Teuto- 
nic inquests of neighbours has constituted the elaborated 
tribunals of Great Britain and the United States, as we see 
them to-day. This Chapter (V. of the present series) is one 
of those whose substance has already been familiar to readers 
of The Fortnightly Review, and it would be impossible to do 
it justice within our present limits, The author shrewdly con- 
jectures that there were prehistoric (or as he says “natural ”) 
tribunals that were older than any Royal Courts. Then came 
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the feudal courts of the Barons which exercised great oppres. 
sion. The King, however, in England at least, never neglected 
these Courts, The popular tribunals were nerved by royal 
support and patronage; the Barons’ Courts were restrained 
by his omnipresent control When these duties ~became 
too many and too onerous, the king maintained the use 
without retaining the vain shadow. The writs of the, Courts 
at Westminster continued to run in the king’s name, though 
the king ceased to practice a mummery of judging, like his 
Musalman contemporaries. Justices in Eyre replaced the royal 


| progresses; the jury was associated with the judges; the 


“magical,” the “ practical” English mind worked out, in its 
dull but effectual way, the union of supreme power and popu- 
lar will. 

The last point on which our space will permit us to dwell 
is the law of property. Sir Henry notes (Chapter X.) certain 
distinctions which run through commodities, and which causes 
the objects lying on either side of the line to belong legally 
to different branches or provinces of legislation. Thus we 
have, in English law, the distinction between realty and per- 
sonalty; in Hindu law that between ancestral property and 
that which is acquired by individual members of the family; 
lastly, that between family estate and stridhan, the peculiar 
property of women. 

But by far the most important feature of thé law of pro- 
perty is presented by the case of land, In all countries where 
the feudal system prevailed, the ultimate ownership of land— 
unless held on allodial tenure—was as much vested in the Crown 
as it was in the East in the time of Strabo. This was the ex- 
pression of a feeling common to all Aryan nations—and not 
confined to them—that the land on which aclan or tribe was 
settled was subject to the coilective claims of the whole 
body, in the same way as that body was liable for its defence. 

The “allod,” according to our author, is the original Western 
form of individual appropriation of land; and he regards it 
as equivalent to, or directly representative of, the share or 
fraction of the divisible portion of the domain which came 
into. the possession of any particular family. In the Indian 
village community we see the same state of.things to this day, 
where the right to a portion of the common profits—munafa- 
i-shamilat—is proportionate to the extent of the separate 
holding. But the result has been very different in the two 
extremes of the Aryan world. In Britain, for example, the 
obligation to the State—once exacted in the form of service— 
has been minimised into symbolic forms, or has dwindled away 
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in the form of a redeemed land-tax, which from four shillings 
in the pound has fallen to perhaps one penny.* In India, on 
the other hand, where a civilised administration has been brought 
to bear upon archaic institutions, the land is held in partuer- 
ship whereof the State and the cultivator are members, and 
in the more fortunate cases the only members. In Bengal, 
as we know, the ill-informed benevolence of Lord Cornwallis 
introduced some approximation to the British system: the 
nation having parted with its interest in the land for a most 
insufficient quit rent, while the interest of the cultivator 
has been sacrificed to landlords and their lessees who resent 
all interference, | 

To sum up; the studies of Sir H. S. Maine have been most 
interesting and important. They have had a prominent part 
in showing that, with all the subsequent variations of deve- 
lopment, Aryan legal ideas have originated in a fundamen- 
tally true view of human society. That view being, that, in 
place of remaining a promiscuous incoherent herd of highly 
organised animals, browsing or quarrelling under a self-appointed 
herdsman, mankind, in order to prosper, must construct a co- 
herent association founded on the combination of cells or 
atoms, integers in fact, consisting of the union of oue person 
of either sex with one of the other; the numbers of the sexes 
being normally equal. That a certain sense of cosmic order, 
derived, it is probable, from an observation of natural pheno- 
mena, led these primeval Aryans to regard law (the Greek 
Themis, daughter of Heaven and Earth, wife of Zeus, mother 
of the Hours and the Fates, of Equity and of Peace) as some- 
thing holy and absolute. That the influences of colonisation 
first relaxed the rigour of this feeling in the West, so that 
occidental law reform began before oriental, and at once took 
the direction of disentangling law from religion, and adopting 
the former as a human instrument to human ends. But that 
the same path has been ultimately pursued, though in a more 
timid spirit, by the chief Eastern section of the race; which 
in the end, coming to be ruled by the descendants of the 
Western colonists, has found itself in the singular position where 
an archaic system is directed by modern skill. And we see a 
door opened for the admission of a spirit of unlimited, though 
gradual, modification which, begun cautiously by alien but 
sympathetic Courts, may be destined to be carried to much greater 
lengths in the hands of indigenous reformers. 

H. G. KEene. 


* The land-tax not redeemed is a little over a million, Pp @ On & gross 
rental of perhaps nearly-two hundred millions. 
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Ari. V.—THE VICISSITUDES OF THE CITY OF BAGH. 
DAD FROM ITS FOUNDATION TILL OUR TIMES. 


AGHDAD was the seat of the Khalifs, the capital of Islam, 
and the centre of commerce, art and science during five 
hundred years ; but it not only lost its splendour when the Mongol, 
Holagu Khan, took it and destroyed the Khalifate in 1258 (A. H, 
656) as will be narrated furth.r on ; it was converted into a heap 
of ashes and lost nearly all its inhabitants; so that Turkish 
Baghdad, which afterwards again emerged on the east side of the 
Tigris, could be but a weak image of the brilliant city of the 
Khalifs, one of the capitals of the world, covering an exten- 
sive area on both banks of the river. 

Neither Mekkah, nor Kufah, nor Hashemiah, nor Ambar, was 
suitable for a fixed centre of a mighty Khalifate, and Abu Ja’fer 
Al-Mangar (A. D. 754 till 775), the second Abbasside Khalif, 
was lucky enough to hit on the right spot for the capital, not 
only of E’réq, but of the whole empire. He had been 
disgusted wih Hashemiah, the residence he had inherited from 
his brother and predecessor, because the turbulent RAéwendys 
had besieged him in it, and he hated the treacherous inhabitants 
of the adjoining town of Kufah. It is said that before the Khalif 
determined to build a city on the spot,he consulted a man who 
lived there, who told him that, if he were to establish his 
residence between the Euphrates and the Tigris, no enemy. 
could approach him without crossing one of them; further, 
that the locality was intermediate between Bosrah, Kufab, Wasit, 
and Mosul, the newly founded cities of the realm, and that the 
two rivers would be the means of communication with various 
countries, whence his residence could be provided with food and 
articles of trade in abundance, by land as well as by sea, from 
every quarter of the world, | 

Moved by the advantages just enumerated, Al-Mangdr eagerly 
set about building the city (A. H. 145, A. D. '762), ordering the 
stones to be brought from Madayn and the doors for the new 
houses from Wasit, so as to adorn the new city with the best 
materials of the ancient ones. The entire white palace, the Taqi 
Kesra, was to have been bodily transported from Madayn to 
Baghdad, and countless labourers commenced the work of destruc- 
tion. It was, however, scon found that the immense trouble of 
breaking up the ancient ruins did not pay,and the workmen were 
recalled. Although the building of .the city progressed but slowly 
and was often interrupted by fights with the descendants of A’li, the 
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Khalif with his camp took up his abode in it after the expiration 
of a year, but it was not finished till A. H. 149 (A. D, 766), 
when peace had been established, and it obtained the name of 
Dér-us-saldém, which may be translated the “seat of peace,” or 
“of salutation.” The surrounding lands were divided by Al- 
Mangar into various estates, and presented to his adherents, who 
erected upon them habitations and palaces, The new city was 
nearly of a circular form and surrounded by two walls, the 
interior of which was higher than the exterior. The walls had 
towers, so arranged that the doors in them were not opposite 
each other, but corresponded always diagonally, wherefore the 
city obtained the epithet zaura, ie, with slanting gates; the 
palace of the Khalif was in the centre of the town, and by its 
side the great mosque, so that the visible emblems of the State 
and the Church were contiguous. At that time the markets and 
bazars were all within the town, but they were soon removed 
beyond the interior city, because, narrates Abul Faraj, when 
the Vezier of Al Mangur had taken an ambassador from the Em- 
peror of Constantinople through the city and questioned him about 
its arrangements, the ambassador averred that they were all 
very handsome, except that the enemies of the Vezier dwelt 
together with him. He meant the turbulent mob of the 
bazirs. “Accordingly as soon as the ambassador had departed, the 
Khalif, in order to remove the mob from his vicinity, ordered 
all the markets to be transplanted beyond the city-wall, to the 
Karkh, 4. ¢.; suburbs on the western bank of the Tigris; so that 
only the bazar for vegetables,- oil and vinegar remained in the 
city. 
"after the death of Al Mangur—who expired in his pil- 
grimage to Mekkah—his son Al Mahdi (A. D. 775 to 785) 
established the camp of his troops on the east side of the 
Tigris, and built a new palace in the centre of the camp, which 
henceforth obtained the name of A’skar-ul-Mahdi, The residence 
of the Khalifs, which was now distinguished by pompous edifi- 
ces, he put in communication with the tomb of the Prophet, by 
making a road to it through the Arabian peninsula, building 
& caravanserai at each station, erecting milestones along the 
route, causing wells to be dug, water reservoirs to be cleaned or 
repaired, and pulpits, like that in Medinah from which Muham- 
mad himself had preached, to-be erected in the villages. The 
city of Baghdad had now become so large, that it extended 
several Farsakhas along the river. 

Harun-ul-Rashid, the fifth Abbaside Khalif, and son of Al- 
Mahdi (A. D, 786 till 809) also embellished the city by. the 
construction of a sew--palace, or rather series of barracks foe 
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his army ; but, ee D convinced of the excellent site and 
importance of Baghdad as a residence, this Khalif was by no 
means satisfied with its faithless, quarrelsome and rebellious 
inhabitants, wherefore he withdrew, towards the end of his 
reign, to his birthplace, Ray, in Persia, in order to impart to 
it new splendour by making it the seat of government, but 
his successors again returned with their treasures to Baghdad 
and made it their residence, which it remained till the fall of 
the Khalifate. 

When Edrisi wrote (A. D. 1150), Baghdad was at its zenith, 
the two cities on the left and the right bank were united 
by bridges of boats constantly crowded with passengers, The 
eastern town, says he, is remarkable for its multitude of gardens 
and orchards, irrigated and fertilized by two rivers, so that there 
would be no necessity even for the water of the Tigris. The sur- 
roundings of the western town were irrigated by the Isa canal, 
branching from the Euphrates, and on the embouchure of which into 
the Tigris, a bridge called Dina was situated. From the Isao, a 
subordinate canal, the Sel Sirra, branched out, which provided not 
only the fields and gardens of those parts, but the town itself with 
water. The Nahr Isa was not trammeled by any kind of dam, 
and was navigable from the Euphrates to Baghdad, whereas the 
Nahr Sirra had many sluices with numerous mills upon them. 

Abulfeda (who wrote A. D. 1331) states that the El-Harim in 
Baghdad is the sanctuary of the Khalif’s palace, which occupies, 
according to Yakut, one-third of the city. It is surrounded by 
a wall, beginning on the east bank of the Tigris, and again re- 
turning to it in the form of a crescent, The gates leading into it 
were six in number: 1. Bab-ul-Ghurba, the gate of strangers, 
nearest to the Tigris. 2. Bdb-stig-ut-tamr, gate of the date marr 
ket, high, shut up during the Khalifate of Emém-en-Neie- 
(A. D. 1179 to 1225) and remaining so. Then comes 3. Béb- 
en-nabi, the gate of the Prophet, with the threshold to be kissed 
by the entering ambasadors of princes, 4. Bdab-ul-wmma, the 
people’s gate, whence the wall continues for Mg mile without 
a gate to 5. Béb-Bostdn, the garden-gate. Lastly 6. Béb- 
ul-mardteb, the gate of steps, two arrow-shots distant from 
the Tigris. The whole space enclosed within these gates is 
called the Khalif’s palace, which has its own markets and 
habitations of many persons. = 

This seclusion, jn connection with the imbecility and effeminacy 
of the later Khalifs, which made them only tools in the hands 
of their Veziers, brought on also their fall, and long before it 
several independent Khalifates, such as that of Bosrah, Kufah- 


Khorasan, Persia, Egypt, Spain, &., had sprung into existence. 
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This seclusion was also the cause of the last Khalif's total 
ignorance of the siege of Baghdad by Hulagu Khan after it had 
jasted already two months. After the conflagration, the con- 
yeror issued orders to his Vezier (in 1258) for the re-building 
of the city, but the ramparts, and towers had already been 
levelled to the ground, a, million of the inhabitants of the city 
and its vicinity had been massacred ; the colleges of science for 
which Bagdad had been famous, had been annihilated, and the 
library of 100,000 volumes, collected during five hundred years, 
had become the prey of the flames. 

Of the population of Bagdad during the early times of. its 
greatest prosperity, we possess no accurate information, but if it be 
true, that, when ‘the celebrated Doctor of Divinity Ebu Hanbul 
died 800,000 men and 60,000 women accompanied his bier, the 
city must have been as populous as any of the large capitals of 
the world. The income of the Khalifate, which extended from 
the Indus to mount Atlas, and from the river Tigris to the 
Nile, was concentrated at Baghdad; it was, in the time of 
Hérun-ur-Rashid, estimated to have annually amounted 
to 7,500 hundredweights of gold. In one of the last brilliant 
audiences given by the Khalif Mogtadir (A. D. 908 to 932) 
to an ambassador of the Byzantine Emperor in his palace, 
there were present 700 chamberlains with golden belts, 4,000 
white, and 3,000 black, eunuchs; an army of 16,000 men was 
drawn up on parade; 38,000 pieces of cloth, of which 12,500 
were embroidered with gold, covered the walls, and 40,000 
carpets the floors of the palace, whilst 100 lions, with their 
keepers,. stood at its gates. ‘The throne was shaded by the 
celebrated tree with 18 branches of gold and silver, studded 
with singing birds of the same metals, like the golden tree 
which stood in the Pentapyrgion, the palace of the Byzantine 
Emperor Theophilos. .All this pomp implies a high state of in- 
dustry, trade and art, to have produced it, and connections with 
distant regions from which embassies arrived. 

In 1170 the Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela went from Spain 
The remarks of the t® Palestine and Baghdad, which was at that 
Rabbi Benjamin on Bagh- time still the great capital of the empire of 
dad. 

the Khalifs, although they no Jonger consti- 
tuted the centre of Muhammadan power, since the Amirship, or 
dominion, had, in the middle of the eleventh century, been usurped 
by the Sultans of the Seljukides, who, however, had in their turn 
become split up, and divided the empire into small provinces 
in the middle of the twelfth. The phantom of the ancient 
might of the Khalifs was, however, still held up among the 
population by the~prestige of their descent. from the Abbassides, 
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by the insignia of the Khalifate, by the palace to which they 
were relegated, and where they dwelt with their harem 
their eunuchs, chamberlains and parasites, as well as by the 
mysterious invisibility of their person, which had, however 
together with their dignity, and even their life, become a mere 
plaything in the hands of the Vezier who happened to be strong 
and cunning enough to usurp the substance of power and fo 
leave the shadow of it to the Khalif. 

Rabbi Benjamin, who was at Baghdad during the reign of the 
Khalif Mustazy, never mentions his name, but often calls him 
Amyr-ul-mimanyn, Commander of the Faithful, All Muham- 
madan princes, says the Rabbi, acknowledge the Khalif to be 
their spiritual chief, as the Christian ones do the Pope. His 
habitation—the harem above described—is a small house in 
circumference ; his palace is surrounded by a large park, planted 
with all kinds of trees for use and pleasure ; it contains many 
kinds of animals, and a lake of water filled from the Tigris, 
serving as a resort for the chase of birds, game and fish, in 
which also the courtiers are invited to partake. He has no 
other income except that which he gains by the labour of his 
hands [?] wherefore he makes carpets which he stamps with his 
seal, that his courtiers may sell them in the bazars, where the 
nobles of the country purchase them. 

The present Khalif, continues the Rabbi, is an excellent man, 
honest, benevolent towards everybody, but invisible to’. Muhamma- 
dans. Pilgrims from foreign countries, who often pass through 
Baghdad on their road to Mekkah, usually desire to be presented 
to him; and invoke him as “Master! Light of the Believers!” 
but he himself remains always concealed, and hangs out only a 
corner of his garment from the window, which is then eagerly 
kissed, whilst one of the attendants of the Khalif imparts to them 
a blessing in the following words :—“Go in peace; the Master, 
the Light of the Believers, is friendly to thee, and gives thee his 
blessing.” Thus they go away joyfully, because they esteem the 
Khalif equally with their Prophet. 

The members of the Khalif’s family, and also his brothers kiss 
his garment; they dwell in palaces, but are kept in confinement 
under their superintendents, to hinder their revolting against 
their chief, In his own palace, however, every one of them is 
highly respected; he possesses villages and .towns, the revenues 
whereof are administered by their agents; they eat, and carouse 
and lead a jolly life. 

The palace of the Khalif, which contains many large buildings, 
columns of gold and silver, jewels and treasures of all kinds, is 


left by him only once a year, namely, during the festival of 
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Ramadan. On that occasion he mounts a mule, royally adorned, with 
cloths of silver and of gold. . His turban, however, with its costliest 
jewels, is wrapped in a black veil, as a sign of humility, A 
numerous retinue of nobles, among whom there are princes from 
Arabia, Media, Persia, and from more distant countries, follow 
him in rich dresses; the procession goes from the palace to the 
Bosrah gate, where the great chief mosque is situated. All wh» 
take part in this ceremony, women as well as men, are dressed in 
silk and purple; the streets are full of singers, dancers and 
rejoicings. All greet the Khalif, who at last alights in the vesti- 
bule of the mosque, mounts the wooden pulpit, and expounds the 
law. Learned Moslems rise and praise his goodness and piety, 
whereon be pronounces his benediction. Then he slaughters the 
camel brought there for sacrifice, and distributes the pieces among 
the grandees, which they again divide among their friends for 
consumption, every one being anxious to eat a morsel of the 
animal which fell by the sacred hands of the Khalif. The 
solemnity being finished, the Khalif now returns to his palace near 
the Tigris, accompanied by the grandees in boats on the river, 
but he enters his palace alone. He never returns by the same route 
by which he departed. The water-way is carefilly guarded, 
and the Khalif never leaves his dwelling again throughout the 
whole of the following year. 

His piety, says Rabbi Benjamin, he has shown also by building 
on the other side of the water, on an arm of the Euphrates, 
many large edifices, whole streets, and hospitals for the poor, where 
they are cured of their diseases. Here are about 60 pharmacies, 
provided from the magazines of the Khalif with every thing 
needed by the patients till their recovery; there is also a large 
building the Dédr-ul-marabbatyn [abode of the tied], where 
lunatics are confined, chiefly during the hot season, each being 
fettered by an iron-chain till he recovers his senses, and may again 
be received by his family. 

Baghdad has 10,000 Jews among its inhabitants, who live in 
peace and comfort, and enjoy much respect. Among them there - 
are many wise men, doctors of the Mosaic law, and presidents of 
the colleges, where it is taught. The chief of all is the Rabbi 
Daniel Ben Khisdai, the prince of the captivity, the lord, whose 
pedigree is traced to king David. Under the authority of the 
Amyr-ul-mimenyn he enjoys the supreme command over all the 
Jewish congregations, and possesses, to that effect, a _ seal 
which the Khalif bestowed upon him. Every one, be he Jew or 
Moslem, must rise in his presence, or receive a punishment of 100 
lashes, He goes to the audience of the Khalif with a large escort 


of horsemen ; he wears-embroidered silk garments, a white turban 
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with a diadem-like ornament, and heralds shout before him— 
“Make room for the Lord, the son of David!” His power extends 
over Mesopotamia, Persia, Khorasan, Saba in Yemen, Diarbekir, 
Armenia, and to the land of Cuthaea near mount Ararat ; algo 
over the country of the Alans to the iron gate of Alexander 
(Darband) and over the provinces of the Turkomans, to the Oxus 
as far as Tibet and India. He permits, to all communities of 
those parts, to elect for their Rabbis, only such as have been 
ordained and permitted by him to officiate, wherefore numerous 
presents are sent to him also from most distant regions, 

This Prince of the Captivity has dwelling houses, gardens, 
tree-plantations, and large estates in Babylonia, inherited from 
his ancestors, and not alienable by any one; he draws revenues 
also from Jewish hostels, markets, and goods on which toll is levied, 
He is very rich, but also learned and hospitable, so that daily a great 
number of Israelites dine with him at the same table. At the 
time of his installation he must, however, disburse large sums of 
money to the Khalif and to the princes of his house. His consecra- 
tion takes place in the palace of the Khalif, who places his hands 
upon him, whereon the prince returns, accompanied by music, to 
his own dwelling, and there consecrates the members and presidents 
of his own community by the imposition of hands, 

Many Jews in Baghdad are rich and learned; they have twenty- 
eighty synagogues partly in the city itself, and partly in Al-Korkh on 
the west side of the Tigris, The chief synagogue of the Prince of the 
Captivity is adorned with columns of variegated marble, overlaid with 

old and silver, on the pillars of which certain Psalms are written in 
golden letters. The altar upon which the roll of the Pentateuch is 
placed has ten marble steps, on the uppermost of which the stalls of 
the Prince of the Captivity and of the other princes of the house of 
David are placed. 

Nothing in the whole of Mesopotamia can be compared with the 
rich surroundings of Baghdad, with its gardens, orchards and 
date-groves; merchants from all countries meet in Baghdad for 
purposes-of trade; also many sages and philosophers, learned in 
the sciences, dwell there, as well as Magi who are skilled in all 
kinds of magic arts. | 

Mosta’cem was the last and apparently also the most weak- 


Fall of Baghdad and ex- minded Khalif, He began to reign in 


Oo nsegge 640 (1242) and appointed Ebn O’lkamy 
ate piers: are to be his Vezier in 642 (1244). Two years, 
however, before the last mentioned event; and therefore simul- 
taneously with the accession of the Khalif to the throne, the Tigris, 
as if it were a harbinger of further calamities, and of extinction 


of the Abbaside Khalifate, overflowed its banks, and so ruined 
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the city, that not more than three mosques remained standin 
whilst thousands of other buildings were levelled to the groun 
In 651 (1253) Hulagu the brother of the Grand Khén Kubila, 
and grandson of Chenghiz, began his march from the east to the 
west, and having in 654 (1256) conquered the intervening coun- 
tries, attacked Baghd&d by the adyice of Khwajih Nacyr-al-din 
Tasy ; * took and sacked it in 656 (1258), keeping the Khalif im, 
prisoned for some time, and slaying him at last, with his sons and 
several thousand noble A’bbasides. Mosta’gem was the 36th or 
37th Khalif of the house of A’bb&s, which had reigned 520 years, 
He had been sixteen years and eight months on the throne, and 
had, according to Hamdullah Mustafy Kazvyny, attained the age 
of forty-six years and three months, 

The effeminacy and imbecility of the later A’bbasides contri- 
buted so largely to the diminution of their power, that gradually 
several Khalifates, independent of each other, such as those of 
Bograh, Kufa, Egypt, Khordésan, Fars and Egypt, sprang into ex- 
istence, so that long before the time of Mosta’gem, the power of 
an Abbaside Khalif scarcely embraced a larger area than the city 
of Baghdad with its immediate environs. The Khalifs neverthe- 
less kept up the regal pomp of a great court with its innumerable 

arasites, who absorbed the larger portion of the revenues. The 
last Khalif remained faithful to the traditions of his predecessors, 
and not only continued to maintain thousands of courtiers and 
attendants, but left to posterity a singular example of hig 
conceit and folly, recorded in the pages of Mirkbond, who, however, 
always speaks respectfully of: him, and either does not see, or 
does not venture to regard it in the light we do :—The Khalif had 
in the vicinity of his palace, set up a black stone, like that on 
the Ka’bah, which pilgrims are obliged to kiss. This homage 
he exacted: also for his stone, which he covered with a piece of 
black satin in the form of a Jarge sleeve, and every one seeking an 
audience, even if he happened to be a sovereign prince, was 





* The private character of this great astronomer and mathematician has 
a very dark blot. He entered the service of the last prince of the Assassin 
only for the purpose of avenging himself on the Khalif Mosta’sem who bad 
disparaged one of his works. When, however, Nacir-al-din became aware 
of Hulagu’s power, he not only betrayed his master to him, but led the 
Mongol conqueror also to Baghd4d, in order to quench his thirst for venge- 
ance in the blood of the Khalif. The devastation of Baghdad, the destruc- 
. tion of the schools and the loss of the most presiene books which were thrown 

into the Tigris by the Mongols, weigh as heavy crimes upon the memory of 
Nagyr-al-din, for which the astronomical observatory afterwards erected by 
him at Muraghah for Hulagu, cannot atone. ‘The demolition of the 
forts of the Assassins wasa merit in the cause of humanity, but it was 


accomplished by the treachery of Nagyr-al-dyu Tésy. 
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obliged first to pay a visit to this emblem, and to kiss the stone, 
The ceremony could not be avoided, but such an instance is men. 
tioned when Mulléné Majd-al-din—who had been sent as am- 
bassador to the Khalif from Shiréz by the Atabeg Sa’d Muzaffer- 
al-din Abu Bekr—was invited to kiss the stone, and instead of 
doing so, placed the Quorén upon it, to which he paid the re- 
quired act of homage. Another weakness of Mosta’gem was to 
ride out on horseback, with a large black veil over his face. The 
curiosity of the people was nevertheless so great, that all the win- 
dows in the streets through*which he passed, were let out on such 
occasions for hire, and fetched 30,000 dinars every time. This 
sum appears to be exaggerated, as money could not at that period 
of time have been so abundant in the city; nor is it stated 
whether the householders or the Government profited by the 
liberality of the sightseers. 

Although the revenues of the Khalif must have been scanty, 
he is nevertheless said to have maintained an army, consisting 
of 124,000 cavalry, and each of the courtiers had his 
retainers in proportion; but it is not unlikely that the 
troops were quartered on the people, who probably’ also fed 
them. The Commander-in-Chief of the army appears to have 
been Sulayman Shih—who will afterwards be mentioned with 
the additional title of Duwatdar, or inkstand-holder, @.¢., secretary— 
who did not distinguish himself particularly, but the above men- 
tioned Vezier played the rdle of a traitor on the fall of Baghdad 
and the extinction of the Khalif. 

The account of Mulléné Mou’yn-al-din Asfratri in his Raudat- 
al-jennét fy aveaf Herdt about Ebn O’lkamy differs somewhat from 
that of Mirkhond. Both authors agree, however, on the main points, 
and state that not only had the Vezier, being a staunch Shya‘/h and 
consequently a partizan of the descendants of A’ly, been slighted 
by some of the courtiers of Mosta’cem, but Abu Bekr, a son of 
the latter, encouraged by the coldness which even his father mani- 
fested towards Ebn O’lkamy, went so far as to send a number of 
troops to the suburb of Baghdad, named Karkh, to plunder it 
and to take prisoners the Bany Hashem who lived there with their 
wives and children; all of whom, having been placed on horses, 
were ignominiously marched through the baz4r. This act of Abu 
Bekr was considered disgraceful, and blamed even by the anta- 
gonistic and dominant Sunni faction, and exasperated the Vezier 
to such a degree, that he conceived a plan for taking vengeance 
and annihilating all his foes, by inviting Hulagu the Mongol 
Ilkhén to take Y Soren of the city of Baghdad. 

There is no doubt that, as Hulagu was approaching more closely 
the dominions of Mosta’sem—which were now very small—and 
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had already taken the forts of the Assassins, * he would soon have 
reached Baghdéd without the invitation of Al-O’lkamy, which, 
however, may have accelerated his arrival. This Vezier is said to 
have secretly gone and offered his service to Hulagu Khan, but, 
as such a step would have been fraught with the greatest danger, 
another account, according to which he despatched only a confi- 
dential servant with a message, is more credible. That message 
was as follows :—“If the Ilkh4n will march to Baghdad before 
preparations for war can be made, there will be no necessity to 
ficht.” This overture on the part'of the Vezier not being 
sufficient to induce Hulagu to act in conformity therewith, + Al- 
O'lkamy promised that, instead of concentrating, he would disperse 
the Khalif’s army, and do everything he could to surrender the 
city to Hulagu. The Ilkhaén had great faith in astrology and 
consulted Khwajah Nac¢yr-al-din Tasy, who occupied a high posi- 
tion at his court, whether the stars would favour the enterprise 
he meditated. The astronomer royal, accordingly took his obser- 
vations, and informed Hulagu Khan, that the extinction of the 
A’basside dynasty was close at hand. Having obtained this en- 
couragement of bis hopes by the assent of the stars, the Ilkhén 
ordered Sunj4k Noyan to march with the vanguard, to cross the 
Tigris, and to join another General, Tanja Noy4&n, west of Bagh- 
d&4d, where both armies should encamp. Meanwhile the Vezier, 
who had been apprized of the approach of the Mongols, insinuated 
to the Khalif, that, as all the surrounding potentates were on the 
most friendly terms with the Commander of the Faithful, and no dis- 
turbances were to. be apprehended, it would be proper to relieve the 
treasury from paying allowances to so many officers of the army, 
by sending them to garrison various parts of the country, which 
would support them and also augment the revenues of the State, 
This advice was accepted and Baghd&d denuded of troops. 

Now Hulagu Khan himself also began his march towards the 
city, and was gradually joined by those of his Generals with their 
troops, who had been devastating the country in various directions, 
Some historians assert that after the Ilkhén had conquered the 
forts of the Ismailis, hé sent—no doubt to obtain a pretext for a 
casus belli, as is customary also with modera conquerors—an 
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* The Ismailis, whom true Moslems designate as Mollahedah, or heretics, 
were also called Hashis (from their habit of eating Hashish) which name 
became Europeanized by its transformation into Assassin. The historian 
Jowayny, who accompanied Hulagu in his expeditions, narrates how in 1256 
poate the last sovereign of Alimaut, was captured and slain by 

gu. 

Tt Mirkhond states that the troops of Ogotai, who was Grand Kbin from 
1221 to 1241 had suffered reverses in their attempts to take Baghdad, and 
that, therefore, Hulagu was unwilling at once to march against the city, 
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‘embassy to the Khalif Mosta’gem, blaming him for not havi 
despatched any troops to aid the Mongols in the expedition against 
the assassins just mentioned, and to inform him that -this omig. 
sion would be condoned, if he agreed to destroy the ramparts ané 
towers of Baghdad, to fill up the moats, and to abdicate the goy. 
ernment in favour of his own son. The Khalif was at the same 
‘time ordered to.make his appearance, in person, in the camp of 
Hulagu Khén, or to send his Commander-in-Chief Sulaym&n Shih, 
dn order to avoid hostilities; but to be prepared for his own ruin 
and destruction in case of refusal to comply with this invitation, 
‘When the ambassadors had delivered their message; the Khalif 
‘despatched Ebn Jtizy and Mudabbar-al-dyn Nakhchivény in their 
company to Hulagu Khan, with the following reply, the grandilo- 
uent style of which will not appear improbable, if it be considered 
that even in the present age, paltry eastern monarchs, steeped in 
complete ignorance of the external world, and misguided by the 
fulsome flatteries of the courtiers who surround them and 
vern them, still exist, and are credulous as well as imbecile 
enough to believe that they are great potentates. The reply was 
this:—“O youthful and inexperienced -prince, why do you rely 
upon your good fortune of a few days? Do not ask from me what 
ou will never obtain. Are you not aware that from the West to 
the East, all men who know God and the prophet obey me? When 
I assemble my s¢attered hosts, I shall first march to Eran, then 
to Turén, and establish every one in his proper place. Return 
peaceably to Khorasan, for, if you desire war, I have millions of 
soldiers.” When the ambassadors left the city of Baghdéd they 
saw thousands of the inhabitants on the roads, who insulted them 
and spat at them in order to provoke reprisals, and then to attack 
them ; but, information having been conveyed to the Vezier, he 
quickly despatched some of his people, who succeeded in extricat- 
ing the embassy from the mob. 
* ‘When the ambassadors had arrived in the camp of the Ilkhén 
Hulagu, they reported to him what had taken place. He became 
angry, said that he had expected the Khalif to have more sense, 
and vouchsafed that if he were as crooked as a bow, he would 
make him as straight as an arrow. When the envoys of the 
Khalif were admitted to the presence of the Ilkh4n, after he had 
heard the above recorded answer of the Khalif, he was displeased, 
but nevertheless utiered only the following words :—* Those 
people must have a nature different from ours to make at- 
tempts of this kind.” When he. dismissed the envoys of 
ve Khalif in 655 (began 9th January 1257), he. gave them 
the following letter for Mosta’cem:—“The love of gold and 
pomp has so engrossed your mind, that the words of your 
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well-wishers make no impression upon you. Get ready to fight, for 
[ shall attack you with a numerous army.” When the envoys 
returned to Baghdad, they first communicated with the Vezier, 
who then made his report to the Khalif, and probably did not 
conceal the danger impending over Mosta’gem, as we are in- 
formed that he ordered O’lkamy to give his opinion at once 
of what it would be best todo. The Vezier replied :—‘ We must 
grease the heels of the foe with gifts. The Ilkhén is to be 
propitiated with a present of the finest goods loaded on a thousand 
donkeys, by an offering of one thousand dromedaries, and as 
many caparisoned steeds. The princes and the officers of his 
army are, according to their various ranks, to receive similar pre- 
sents ; Hulagu is to be proclaimed sovereign, and money is to be 
coined in his name, Thus the calamity will be averted.” Mosta’- 

m at first assented to this proposal, and informed all his Amyrs 
of his resolution to abide by it. Mujahed-ul-dyn, however, ob- 
jected, and made, with the consent of the other nobles, who were, 
like himself, enemies of Al-O’lkamy, the following speech :—“ In 
this matter the Vezier seeks merely his own advantage, and 
endeavours to ingratiate himself with Hulagu Khan; he will 
draw only calamity upon the Amyrs and the troops. We must 
concentrate- the army and block the road of the foe.” The 
Khalif now approved of this advice, having entirely changed 
his mind, Al-O’lkamy, therefore, no longer urged the necessity 
of sending gifts to propitiate the Mongol conqueror. 

According to other accounts the Khalif met even the first 
advice of Al-O’lkamy-with -a-negative answer, simply remark- 
ing :—“Thy beard is long, but thy intellect small ;” when, 
however, the T&tér army had come close, and began the siege in 
earnest, and Mosta’gem was much distressed, he consulted the 
Vezier again in his troubles ; the latter, however, simply replied :— 
“Our beard is long.” ; 

Althowgh the Khalif appears to have been kept ignorant of 
the real state of affairs, some of his courtiers were nevertheless 
intelligent and sincere enough to advise him to concentrate, for 
the defence of Baghdad, the whole of his army, which was 
scattered over the country, and not to listen to any thing Al-O’lkamy 
might suggest, as they considered him to bea traitor, desirous 
of overthrowing the Khalifate. Mosta’gem nevertheless followed 
the advice of his Vezier, who succeeded in persuading him that 
there would be no occasion even for the troops stationed in Bagh- 
dad to combat the Mongols, because the children and women 
would, by throwing stones and brickbats upon them from the 
housetops, humble them like little dogs and put them to flight, 
Accordingly nothing was done, Suddenly, however, the news 
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arrived that Sanjak and Tanja Noyfn were, with a.portion of the 
Ilkhén’s army, approaching the city. Now the Khalif at once 
despatched Fath-al-dyn and Mujahed-al-din with ten thousand 
men, all cavalry, to repel the foe. An encounter soon took 
lace in which the Mongols turned their backs. On this occa- 
sion Fath-al-din, who was an experienced General, determined 
not to pursue the Mongols but to encamp. Mujahed-al-din, a 
hot tempered and untried commander, was, however, of a contrary 
Opinion, insisted that it would be folly to wait for the Mongols 
to return with reinforcements, reproached Mujahed with luke- 
warmness, and became so impetuous, that the whole army ran in 
ursuit of the fugitives; when, however, the latter had decoyed 
t to a considerable distance from Baghdad, they suddenly turned 
and attacked the Khalif’s army, and a battle ensued which lasted 
till sunset. During the night the Mongols let the water of the 
Euphrates into the camp of their opponents, and thus caused 
great confusion, which became still greater through the sudden 
irruption of the Mongols themselves, who slew Fath-al-dyn, and 
massacred the remnant of the army which had escaped drowning, 
so that of the whole of it only Mujahed-al-din with three men 
returned that night to Baghdad. , 

In the month Dulhejjah of 655 (December of 1257) Hulagu 
Khan himself arrived, and the Khalif ordered all the roads of 
the city to be barricaded, the bastions to be repaired, and the 
whole population to take up arms. Hostilities soon commenced, 
and many thousands fell in battles fought daily, during more 
than a month. At last many nobles, such as Mujahed-al-din, 
Muhammad B. Hasan Tavusy, Sayyid Badr-al-dyn Yusaf and 
others, despatched a trusty and eloquent messenger with the 
following letter to the Ilkhén : “ Our ancestors, the twelve Em4ms, 
have informed us, but especially the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, A’ly B. Aby Taleb, that you will conquer the Arabian 
F’rak, and we hereby freely offer you our allegiance, promising 
ladly to obey all your orders.” .Hulagu Kh&n was so pleased 


‘ with this information, that he immediately appointed an officer 


with a guard, to watch over the safety of the persons just 
mentioned, who had thus early submitted. They lived in Hillah 
and henceforth enjoyed Hulagu’s protection, which was'no doubt 
necessary, as they had become traitors to the cause of Mosta’sem, 
who had, like his predecessors, persecuted the-Shya’hs, but 
more especially the: descendants of the family of A’ly, and who 
now reaped the fruits of his severity, in their defection, 

When Hulagu began to press the siege of Bagh’dad more 
closely, and distress had begun to manifest itself severely in the 
city, the Vezier represented to the Khalif, that, as longer resistance 
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would be useless, the best way of averting further calamities 
would be to make friendly overtures to Hulagu Khén, and, if 

gsible, to obtain one of the ladies of the Chenghiz dynasty as 
a wife for the son. of the Khalif, in which manner the dynasty 
would be saved by the participation of the Mongols in the 
government, and further bloodshed avoided. The Khalif and 
his courtiers, being now in the greatest perplexity, determined 
to throw themselves upon the mercy of the Ilkhan. Accordingly, 
on Sunday the 4th, Cafar of 656 (11th February 1258) the 
Khalif with his Amyrs, his sons Abu Bekr and A’bd-al-Rahman, 
crowds of learned and pious men, as well as numberless 
attendants, left the city to proceed to his camp. 

The circumstances under which the Khalif presented himself 
to the Ilkhén are narrated more in detail as follows: —When 
Janja Noy&n, and Sanjék Bahadur had defeated the army com- 
manded by Fath-al-dyn and Maujhed-al-din, they continued their 
march till they arrived on the west side of Baghdad, where they 
pitched their — on the bank of the Tigris. Meanwhile 
Kosk& Noy&n had likewise arrived with a numerous army, and 
Hulagu Khan encamped near the Burja’jamy, or Persian tower, 
on the east side of the city, which was now surrounded on all 
sides by the Mongols. The first attack is said to have been 
made on the 3rd Muharrem 656 (10th January 1258) when 
catapults were erected, the stones of which soon laid low several 
towers, The Khalif, being much distressed in mind, at once 
sent out his Vezier to Hulagu Khan to treat with him, and to 
couclude peace as- he had promised ; but the [lkhan replied, “I 
made such a promise when I was in Hamdan, but now I 
am in Baghdad. The sea of trouble has become stormy. How 
can I treat with one plenipotentiary? The Khalif must send 
also his Duwdétdar (chief secretary) Sulayman Shéh.” Accord- 
ingly the deputation returned to the city, but came again the 
next day with a larger number of men of high position ; whom, 
however, the Mongol prince likewise scorned to treat with. The 
attack was continued several days longer, multitudes were slain, 
and six arrows were shot from as many directions into the city, 
bearing the following written message: “Sayyids, Magistrates. 
U’lemmas and other non-combatants need fear nothing for 
their lives from the Mongols.” At last the enemy scaled the 
Persian tower and the inhabitants retreated from that spot. 
The Duwéatdér thought that now nothing remained but to flee, 
and, embarking his people in boats, floated as far down as Kariat 
al-u’kéb, There, however, a post with a catapult and napht- 
throwers had been established for the purpose of hindering the 
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escape of the people by the river, and three boats were at once 
destroyed, but the Duwdtdér succeeded with difficulty in return, 
ing to the city. Now the Khalif thought of propitiating the 
Mongols by despatching Fakr-al-dyn DGmyh’4ny and Ebn Dur, 
waysh with some presents to Hulagu Khan, but he rejected 
them. Then two sons of the Khalif hastened out with several 
nobles bearing gifts, and after them again others, all of whom 
the Ilkhan scorned to receive, but he sent back the Vezier and 
Ebn Durwaysh, ordering them to bring out with them the 
Duwatdér, Sulaymén Shah. He also guaranteed them safe conduct, 
and said that he left it to the option of the Khalif to remain 
in the city or to come out. The noble just mentioned obeyed 
the summons, and immediately presented himself in the camp 
of Hulagu Khan, who ordered him to bring from the city all 
his friends, acquaintances and adherents, as their lives would 
be spared by sending them to Egypt and Syria. Sulaymén 
again obeyed and brought out many thousands from the city, 
all being under the impression that their lives would be safe, 
As soon, however, as they arrived in the camp, they were 
distributed among the Mongols in bands of fifties and hundreds, 
and were all massacred. On this occasion an arrow, from 
the city happened to pierce the eye of a Hindu, Batakji, a 
great Amyr, much favoured by Hulagu Khan, who became so 
insensed by this accident that he ordered the hastening of the con- 
quest of Baghdad. He also commanded Sélaymun Shéh, with his 
nearest relatives, to be brought fettered into his presence, and 
addressed him thus: “ As you are an astrologer and acquainted 
with both the lucky and the unlucky aspects of the stars, and 
scan the degrees and minutes of their ascensions when you take 
your horoscopes, how is it that you could not see how to regulate 
your conduct so as to prevent so much bloodshed?” The helpless 
man replied :—“ The unfortunate Khalif was unwilling to be 
guided by the advice of his well-wisbers.” After conversing a little 
longer Salaymun Shéh was likewise slain, with all his relatives and 
adherents. When the Khalif saw that his ease was desperate, he 
tovk his three sons, and one thousand nobles, Sayyids, courtiers, 
U’lemma, &c., and went to the camp of Hulagu Khan. 

When Mosta’gem with bis numerous retinue had arrived near 
the tent of the Iikhdn, admittance was asked, but. refused to all 
except tothe Khalif and bis three sons, Hulagu received the 
Khalif angrily, and ordered him at once to despatch a message 
to the city, that all the inhabitants should throw away their arms, 
and come out for the purpose of being counted. , Accordingly 
Mosta’gem ordered a proclamation to be made in Baghdad, that 
every man desirous of saving his life should put away his arms and 
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pasten to the camp of the Ilkhén. The cavalry accordingly 
marched out in detachments and were immediately slain. 

The Khalif, with his sons, was placed in a special tent under a 
guard, and Baghdad sacked, the people’ of the city and its envi- 
rons being slain in such numbers, that rivers of blood flowed in 
the streets. The moats were filled up and the fortifications razed 
to the ground in an incredibly short time. The palace of the 
Khalif, the mosque, and the mausoleums of saints, after being plun- 
dered, were set on fire, so that the flames consumed what the 
Mongols had spared, Costly vessels of gold and silver, whose 
price was unknown to the barbarians, were sold by them as if they 
had been only of brass or lead, so that many destitute persons 
who purchased them became rich. Besides the vessels of precious 
metals and jewels, the Mongols obtained possession of all kinds 
of merchandize, cattle and slaves, both male and female, which they 
had found in the mansions of the'Khalif and of opulent inhabitants. 

It is said that, on Friday the 9th, Cafar 656 (16th February 1258), 
the Ilkhén had gone to the Khalif's palace in order to give a 
banquet to his officers, and that, ordering him into his presence, 
he said :—‘ You are the host, and we your guests, produce what- 
ever suitable you have for us.” Mosta’gem appears to have been 
simple enough to believe that these words were uttered in 
earnest, and, being unable to distinguish the keys of his treasury, 
ordered the padlocks of it to be broken. Two thousand suits of 
costly garments, with ten thousand gold dinars, were taken out and 
placed before Hulagu Khan, who took no notice of the booty, and 
distributed it at once to his Amyrs, After a while he said to the 
Khalif :—“ The property_which you have, is not yours, but belongs 
to your subjects, and we need not ask your permission for it, Now 
tell us where your hidden treasures are?” The Khalif pointed 
to the courtyard of the palace, which was immediately dug up, 
aud a tank discovered full of golden ingots, each of which weighed 
a thousand mithkals. 

There are various accounts of the manner in which Mosta’cem 
perished. One of these is, that Hulagu Khan had ordered food to 
be withheld from the Khalif, and that, the latter having become 
very hungry and impatient, the matter was reported to the Ilkhan, 
who immediately ordered a dish full of precious gems and gold to 
be placed before him. The attendant said :—‘‘ You are by the com- 
mand of the Ilkh&n to eat these things,” and the Khalif replied 
“ How can I eat gold and jewels ?” Hulagu then said :—*“ You have 
sacrified so many thousands of lives for your safety, and given 
none of these things to your soldiers in order to defend you 
against my army:” but the only reply Mosta’gem could give, was 
a flood of teare, 
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The Ilkhén consulted his Amyrs about taking the Khalif’s life 
or preserving it, and they stated, that, as the Moslems consider 
him to be a true successor of the prophet and their supreme pon. 
tiff, enjoying command over their lives and property, he might, if 
left alive, again collect an army, and cause much trouble ; accord- 
ingly Hulagu Khan decided that Mosta’gem should be killed. The 
astrologer Hisém-al-dyn heard of the intention of the Ilkh&n and 
represented to him, that, in case the Khalif should be slain, dark. 
ness would cover the world, and the signs of the resurrection would 
make their appearance. This information Hulagu communicated 
to the Khwajah Nacyr-al-din Tfasy, who replied that some Khalifs 
had been slain before, but that none of these things had happened, 
and the spheres had continued to revolve as before, It is neverthe- 
less believed that Hulagu, who was in some respects superstitious 
and well known to be also a firm believer in astrology, hesitated 
a whole year before he put his plan into execution, and even then 
yielded so far to the suggestions of Hisam-al-dyn, who insisted 
that Mosta’gem’s blood ought not to be shed, that the body of the 
Khalif was wrapped in a piece of coarse cloth and violently shaken 
until he expired. The sons of the Khalif and many nobles were 
slain, but those who had taken the precaution to dress in rags 
escaped. After a while the corpses were removed from the city, 
and it began again gradually to revive. Ebn O’lkamy, who had 
hoped to obtain the governorship of Baghdad asa reward for 
his services to the Mongol conqueror, was taken no more notice of, 
because Hulagu concluded, that a man who had betrayed his old 
master, would not be faithful toa new one. Ebn O’lkamy lived 
for some time longer, but died in misery and scorned by all. 
According to some, however, he was also slain, and a man from the 
lowest dregs of the people, who had no education whatever, raised 
by Hulagu Khé&n to the dignity of governor of Baghdad. 

After its fall the ruined city gradually recovered a portion 
of its ancient wealth again, and as India- 
men, ¢. é., ships trading to this country, are 
mentioned by the noble Venetian, Marco 
Polo, its commerce must have been extensive. In the seventh 
chapter of his book, Marco, who was in those parts in 1300 A. D., 
gives us this information about Baghdad, which he, like all his coun- 
trymen of that period, always calls Baldacco or Baldach, though 
some also named it Babellonia, It is, says he, alarge city, formerly 
the residence of the Khalif, or pontiff of all the Saracens. A large 
river (the Tigris) passes through it, and on it the merchants trans- 
port their goods to and from India; on account of the windings 
of the river the voyage on the river lasts 17 days. These In- 
diamen, after leaving the river, land first at Kisi [the island Keish, 


The remarks of Marco 
Polo about Baghdad, 
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at that time the most flourishing emporium after the fall of Siraf], 
and thence go to sea. But before they reach the anchorage an 
this sea-station, they first pass near Balsara (Bosrah), which is 
surrounded by palm-groves, producing the best dates in the world. 
In the town of Baldach there isa manufactory of silk-cloth 
with gold (Baldachino, canopy), but damasts also are worked 
there, and also veluti (velvets), with figures of beasts and birds 
(drappi a bestie ed a uccelli), no doubt those beautiful velvet-like 
_carpets produced by Shyah Persian workmen, and celebrated from 
olden times, 

All pearls, says Marco Polo, which come from India to Europe, 
are perforated at Baldach; this was the wholesale emporium of 
the pearl-trade, The treasure of the Khalif in gold, silver and 
jewels was the largest in the world. In Baghdad the Muhamma- 
dan law is studied, and it contains numerous Madrassehs where 
the sciences are taught ; it is the noblest and largest town existing 
in this part of the world. The last of the Abasside Khalifs 
(Mosta’gem Billah) met, however, with a miserable end (in 1258) 
because he was weak, inactive and extravagant, and had been 
betrayed by his minister to the Mongol foe who slew him. Thus 
Marco terminates his account of Baghdad which he learnt perhaps 
only from hearsay. 

The learned Arab, Ebn Batuta, of Tangiers in Mauritania, visited, 

before the middle of the 14th century, the 

Remarks of Ebn Batuta.  Yemotest countries of the interior of 
Africa, India and China. He was in Baghdad about the year 
1325, when it had already long ago lost its Khalifs, and had 
become the residence of the Mongol dynasty of Persia, 
At that time the valiant Abu Sayd Bahddur Khdn 
(reigned from 1317 till 1335), who had become a zealous 
Moslem, and was master not only of the whole of Eraén but 
also of Asia Minor, resided partly at Sultanieh, which his father, 
Khoda Qbendeh Oljaitu, had built, and partly in Baghdad, 
which, says Ebn Batuta, is still one of the largest towns. Its 
inhabitants are mostly of the sect of Hanbal. Over the tomb 
of Abu Hanifa a dome and a mosque are erected, and not far 
from the locality is also the sepulchre of the Em&m Ahmed 
Ebn Hanbal, They are chiefs of two of the four orthodx 
sects which reside in Baghdad. The Sultén of the two Eraqs 
(Ajami and Arabi) and of Khordsin, as Ebn Batuta calls 
Abu Sa’yd, gave the foreign doctor of the Qoran a hospitable 
reception, and permitted him, on leaving Baghdad, to follow 
ln his retinue as far as the summer residence (Sultanieh), so 
that he assures us, that during a march of ten days, he 
had opportunities of observing the wonderful arrangements and 

the numerous army of the escort. 
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About 200 years after, Baghdad had, under the dominion 
of the Mongol Khans, again risen from it ashes and recovered 
; a portion of its ancient splendour, as 
“= of Baghdad by ~ we have just narrated. According to Ebn 
Batuta, it was destroyed by Tymur 
(Tamerlane) after his conquest and return from Syria in 1401] 
(A. H. 803). He had, however, to lay regular siege ‘to the 
city, which fell only after Ferruj, the valiant governor of the 
Khén Ahmed Jellayr, had offered the most valiant resistance, 
It became necessary to surround the city, and this was easily 
effected, as the conqueror’s army consisted of 90,000 men, 
The excessive heat which prevailed at the time, distressed 
the besiegers and the besieged equally, and Mirkhond informs 
us that the latter resorted to the stratagem of leaving, during 
the heat of the day, only their helmets and lauces on the ram- 
parts, and retiring into the shade. This opportunity was 
not lost upon the besiegers, who at once stormed the place 
simultaneously from various places, and the slaughter which 
ensued may be imayined if it be considered that every soldier 
was ordered to bring a head, and that pyramids of skulls 
were erected before the gates to commemorate the victory, 
Those who had fled by water, were shot at with arrows, 
and most of them drowned in the Tigris, The city was 
razed to the ground, and in the conflagration which ensued, 
many buildings, such as mosques, which the conqueror had in- 
tended to spare, were ruined. Those priests and _ scholars 
who had taken an early opportunity to plead for mercy in 
the camp of Tymur, saved their lives, but all the other in- 
habitants were massacred. Mirkhond also informs us _ that, 
after burning the city and slaughtering the people, by the 
aid of God, Tymur Saheb Qyraén [Lord of the two fortunate 
conjunctions, Jupiter and Mars] proceeded one Farsakh up the 
river and piously visited the Kawzah [mausoleum] of the 
holy Emam Musa, performing the rites of a pilgrim. 
One hundred and thirty three years after the event just men- 
tioned, Baghdad fell for the first time into the power of the 
Baghdad falls into the 2urks, and became, in 1534, when Sultan 
power of the Turks, who still Sulaymén took possession of it, a Tur- 
possess it. kish town; it was . however retaken in 
1633 by the Persians, and became a permanent Turkish posses- 
sion only in 1638, from which year it has uninterruptedly re- 
mained such till the present time. | , 
When Murad IV ascended the throne of Stambul, on the 
10th September 1623, every one of the Yanitcharis (the famous 
Prestorians of the Sultans of Turkey) demanded bis 25 gold 
coins for having removed his predecessor, and for having placed 
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him on the throne, and this mutiny extended even to Baghdad, 
where great confusion prevailed also on account of the Persian 
war, and two rebellious commanders, the two Bekirs, who 
waged war against each other. The porte despatched Sulay- 
mdn as Pasha to Baghdad, to defend it against the Persians, 
He was, however, obliged to beleaguer the city, because the stronger 
of the two Bekirs had called in, the aid of Shah A’bb4s of 
Persia. Although a traitor to his master, the same Bekir 
had nevertheless been appointed governor of Baghdad, because 
it would have been worse to abandon it to the Persian Shya’h 
heretics. Now, however, the Persians besieged the city; the 
son of Bekir betrayed his father and Baghdad at the same 
time to the foe, and it fell, in November of the same year, 
into the power of the Persians. The consequence was a 
most cruel persecution and annihilation of all the Sunnis of 
Baghdad, whose very sanctuaries were robbed and demolished 
their tombs dug open, whilst those of the Shya’hs were 
renovated and repaired. The Persians, who had extended 
their conquests as far as Diarbekr, remained but a short 
time in possession of Baghdad, whence these fanatic wor- 
shippers of A’li could now go in crowds on pilgrimage to 
Kerbela. In the year 1626 the Turkish Pasha of Diarbekr, 
having ascertained that a large portion of the Persian garrison 
of Baghdad had gone on pilgrimage to their greatest sanc- 
tuary,.the tomb of A’li on the Euphrates, he took advantage 
of the opportunity, attacked Baghdad, aud cut off the retreat of 
the pilgrims, but nevertheless was obliged to retire disgracefully, 
This presently brought on the expedition of Sultan Murad IV to 
Baghdad, and the second terrible conquest of this capital by 
the Turks in 1638. 

In the former attacks on Baghdad the principal assaults 
had been made on the north-west corner, the Emam-gate, and 
the south-side, the gate of darkness; but the breaches existing 
there had been repaired, and new and strong fortificatiuns erected, 
The eastern land-side on the Ak-Kapu, the white gate, had 
been neglected, and this weak point was, during the present 
siege, betrayed to the Turks by a Persian. The tents of the 
Sultén Murdd had been pitched on the eastern, or Tigris- 
side, on an eminence near the castle, and the A’4zem Abu Hanifa 
gate. The tombs of the Em4ms, however, the Sultan considered 
himself yet unworthy to step upon, before conquering the 
city. Trenches begun to be dug the very first night; the 
next day the heavy artillery was brought across the Tigris, 
and the town cannonaded from all sides. On the fourth day 
12,000 men, commanded by the Pasha of Tripoli, crossed the 
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Tigris, to devastate the gardens of Shehrban. By the eighth 
day of the siege many towers had already been destroyed b 
the guns. The garrison of the town, however, immediately filled 
the breaches with baskets made of palm-leaves and filled 
with earth. To the besieging Turkish troops 260,000 sacks 
and sheep skins were distributed, for the purpose of transporting 
earth, and thousands of date-trees were felled for breast-works ; 
meanwhile the Arab Amyr of the desert brought 10,000 camel 
loads of provisions for the besiegers. The besieged surren- 
dered the city of Baghdad after the first assault (23rd December 
1638), but were unable to prevent the most sanguinary 
massacre which overtook the population ;, 30,000 Persians 
escaped, however, by the southern gate of darkness. Katschuk 
Hasan was the first Pascha of Baghdad, and Sultan Murad 
IV. returned soon afterwards to Constantinople. The demolition of 
all the Shya’h monuments followed this catastrophe, which had 
been preceded by the destruction of all the Sunni tombs, 
mosques, &c. 

Since that time new Turkish Baghdad, favoured by its posi- 
tion on the river-system between India and Europe, Persia, 
Arabia and Syria, socn recovered itself again as a great emporium 
of Persian, Indian, and Syrian commercé. Being, moreover, the 
seat of one of the mightiest and most independent Pashas, 

hdad assumed even the importance of a capital with a 
court ; and in addition to these advantages, the natural fertility 
of the vicinity, where rice, sugar-cane, pomegranates and dates 
grow in abundance, enhanced the importance of the city, which 
would be much greater than it is, if the government were good, 
and the population industrious. 

Of course no traces whatever were left of the palaces of 
the Khalifs, or of the celebrated astronomical observatory, 
although Niebuhr informs us, that of the mausoleum of Zobeidah, 
Hé4rdn-ur-Rashid’s spouse, the octagon, and a tower were still 
standing: mobody was able to point out the spot where the 
once famous Nizamiah academy, built by the Grand Vezier, 
Nizém-ul-mulk, had stood. That, however, built after its model 
by the Kalif Al-Mostancer still exists, as appears from the in- 
scription read on it by Niebuhr, but it had become the chief 
custom-house and caravanserai of the Turks, and has remained 
such to the most recent times. The tombs have retained their 
odour of sanctity, especially that:of Emam Hanifah-the Second, or 
the so-called greatest Emam of the four -orthodox sects. The 
fourth Emam, Hanbal, also formerly had his tomb on the 


west side of the Tigris, but it had been washed away by the 
water before Niebubr’s time. There are many other tombs, 
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rh those most frequented by pilgrims are the 
eG a "Sheikh A’bd-ul-Qadir Gailléni, founder of the Qadiri 
Durwaish order, and the tomb of Seikh Sehrverdi, who was in- 
nocently slain in 1191 as a martyr to his philosophy, but nevertheless 
remained in the odour of the greatest sanctity as custodian of 
the sepulchre of the Emam Ebn Hanifah. Traces of the tombs of 
some of the Abbasside Khalifs also still exist, but the greater portion 
of Baghdad is a modern Turkish town, and the very remem- 
brance of its older and most celebrated monuments has been lost. 

About 25 years after the first conquest of Baghdad by Sultan 
Suleyman, namely in 1563, Baghdad was visited by the Venetian 
merchant, Cesar Federigo, and eleven years later, in the year 
1574, by the German physician Dr. Rauwolff. The former knows it 
only under the name of Babylon, and is astonished that it was not 
a large city, although he saw numerous merchants who sojourn- 
ed there in their transit between Persia, Arabia and Turkey. He 
also found many Armenians, who sailed down the Tigris in ships 
made of inflated ‘bags, but broke up their rafts on arriving, 
and again returned home with their leather-bags, At that time 
a bridge of boats also already existed, which was however taken 
to pieces when the waters rose, and when the people crossed the 
Tigris in little boats, 

Dr. Rauwolff calls the same town Bagadet, or Baldac, where he 
was well received by a merchant who had come from India, but 
found shelter in the camp of the Turkish Pasha only after he 
had waited five days on the east side of the Tigris. The town, 
says the doctor, is situated in a plain, like the town of Basel on 
the Rhine, but is neither'so gaymor so well built. Only narrow 
streets, with numerous dilapidated houses, could. be seen, as well 
as many mosques in ruins, which were quite black, but bore many 
Arabic and Chaidaic inscriptions, cut in stone. The most re- 
markable localities were the surroundings of the Turkish Pasha’s 
camp and the bazar ; he found the baths much worse than those 
of Tripoli and Alexandria. The town ov the right bank was 
an open, unprotected place; but on the left bank of the Tigris 
it had towers and enclosure-walls, with inscriptions in golden 
letters one foot high. The boat-bridge was not as broad as that at 
Strasburg over the Rhine, but the flow of the Tigris is rapid 
and so obscure, dark and ugly to behold, that a look at it almost 
produces giddiness. The Pasha inhabits the castle of the east- 
town and keeps up‘a very strong garrison, because the possessions 
of the Persians begin quite near the town on the east, whilst 
the dominion of the Pasha is mostly confined to the side of 
desert Arabia. The winter in Baghdad, says the doctor, 
resembles the spring in his own country. In the month of 
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December he saw there blooming hyacinths, narcissus and 
violets. Of agriculture there was but little; grain, fruits and 
wine where however brought in abundance from above, and the 
imports were tie same from below. On the 2nd December Dr. 
Rauwolff saw 25 ships arrive, with spices and other costly 
goods from India, but they had taken 40 days to come up from 
Bosrah, which is situated at a distance of six days below Baghdad, 
On account of the vexatious tolls imposed upon international 
commerce, there by the kings of Persia and Arabia the merchants 
corresponded with each other by means of carrier pigeons. The 
dealers in spices, says Dr. Rauwolff, at that time had their stores 
and magazines outside the town, on the side of Ctesiphon, in 
the open plain, where they shelter their sacks, filled with goods, 
under their tents, till the caravans can depart. In these tents, 
says the doctor, weapons rather than merchandize are sup- 
posed to be sheltered, but the pleasant perfume of the latter, 
reveals its nature from a distance. The trade in precious stones, too, 
was at that time very flourishing, as well as that in corals, emer- 
ralds, saffron, crimson-dyes, silk-stuffs, Turkish cloth, raisins 
and dates packed in large bales, also in figs, almonds, &c,; 
Baghdad was, however, then, as it is also now, an important mart 
for the most beautiful horses. Hence the great caravan inter- 
course ard merchants from all oriental countries. 

Pietro Della Valle had seen Baghdad shortly before its retroces.- 
sion to the Persians, in the years 1816 and 1817; he mentions 
nothing particularly remarkable as having fallen under his 
notice, but he was the first who completely refuted the opinion that 
this city was the same with ancient Babylon. He also pointed 
out that it is different from Seleucia and Ctesiphon, although, 
as he observed, the whole surrounding country appeared full 
of walls and bricks, lying on the ground and covered up. In 
his time the bazar was particularly rich in silk clothes; no 
doubt, because then the Persians were still very numerous, In 
fact, observes Della Valle, on account of the great numbers of 
Shyahs who still remained in Baghdad from the Persian period, 
the Pashas at the head of their Sunnis could proceed only with 
the greatest caution in any undertakings, and often the contest 
between the two sects broke out in open flames, At that time 
the district of Hilla and of the true Babel, was still governed by 
a Persian robber-chief, who made access to the ruins a dangerous 
enterprise, from which, however, the Italian noble returned .suc- 
cessfully. He states, in a letter dated October 1616, that he had 
accurately examined the ruins, and caused the painter who ac- 
companied him to make correct drawings of them, of whicb, 
however, nothing is extant except one view. Sailing down 
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the Tigris, he visited the ruin called by the Jews of those: parts 
the temple of Nabuhcodonozor, but by the Moslems Ayovaa 
Kesra, ‘and yy amy & declared to be the palace of Khosroes in 
Ctesiphon. After his departure, when sojourning in India at 
Goa, he reported that the Persians, under Shah A’bbas, had again 
taken possession of Baghdad (1624). When Tavernier paid 
his visit to Baghdad in 1652, and estimated the number of its 
inhabitants only at 15,000, it appears to have fallen to its 
lowest state. . 

For the first more correct description of modern Baghdad we 
are indebted to Niebuhr (1764), who gore a plan of it and deter- 
mined its position as 33° 20’ N, Lat., which is according to Beau- 
champ’s observation, made in 1781, only 10" too little, and the 
difference must undoubtedly be attributed to the position of the 
stations where the observations were taken. Col. Rich gives 
33°19’ 40” N. Lat. and 44° 44’ 45" E. Long, according to Ker 
Porter’s computation, 

The narrow, dirty streets, with their high many-storeyed houses 
and enlosed yards, with a date tree or two, into whieh the rays 
of the vertical sun beat with double force, and necessitate the 
digging of subterranean apartments (Serdabs) to mitigate the 
heat, remain the same, In these caves, or cellars, which are 
about four or five feet under ground, and communicate with the 
rooms above them, the temperature is at least ten degrees lower. 
In spite of the great summer heat, the cold of winter also makes 
itself felt, and Niebuhr saw the water covered in the month of 
February with half a finger’s thickness of ice, and observed that 
20 persons had been frozen to death in the streets in one night. 
In the month of February 1783, a caravan suffered so. much 
on its march from Aleppo to Baghdad, that one-half of their 
camels died, and seven Arabs, who, however, travelled half 
naked, perished from cold. A fall of snow had detained the 
caravan thirteen days on the road, and, instead of performing the 
journey in fifteen or twenty days, it spent fifty op the road. On 
the other hand, the couriers of English merchants performed 
the same journey in only ten days. 

In Niebuhr’s time the fortifications of Baghdad were strong 
enough to resist seyeral sieges by Nadir 
Shah and to compel him to return. 
Afterwards, too, in 1775, says Beauchamp, they withstood during 
thirteen months the artillery of the Persians, by the earthworks 
thrown up around the city when Kerim Khan besieged, and the 
brave Mutsellim of Bosrah defended it, and on that occasion 
obtained the position of Pasha of Baghdad. In the interior 
of the town Niebuhr enumerates besides the many tombs to 
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which pilgrimages are made, also the numerous Taqqiahs, op 
convents, especially of Durwaish orders, of which alone he ag. 
duces seven, possessing good incomes derived from their bigoted 
founders, and the tenants whereof knew how to keep the grossly 
ignorant people in subjection by the most absurd fables and 
miraculous legends. In his time the Western suburb, on ae. 
count of the inundation of the Tigris, which rises sometimes 20 
feet above its ordinary level, with its numerous houses, fields 
and gardens, was almost constantly under water, so that on 
this side, his plan of Baghdad remained in a very imperfect 
state. The bridge of boats, consisting of thirty-four, which were 
augmented when the water rose, and connected with each other 
by chains, but not fixed by anchors, was therefore so bad, that 
it separated into many pieces during storms or the rising of the 
river and frequently gave rise to accidents. He counted twenty 
mosques with minarets, but many smaller chapels, and about twenty- 
two Kh&ns in the town and suburbs, of which, however, only six or 
seven were tenanted by great merchants, Even the most adyan- 
tageous position could but slightly promote trade under a Govern- 
ment so changing, so despotic, and so insecure. The Persian troubles, 
however, drove many Armenian emigrants, chiefly manufacturers and 
traders, to Baghdad. At that time British commerce from India 
was yet so unprofitable, that the East India Company had recalled 
its only agent from Baghdad ; only one Venetian merchant 
was prospering. There were many Jews, but no Parsees or 
Banians. The Capuchin mission, which flourished in the 17th 
century, in Taverniers time, had long ago been withdrawn, but 
two Carmelite monks, who at the same time made themselves 
agreeable to the rich as physicians, still pursued their calling of 
missionaries, not so much to convert Moslems, whereby they would 
have forfeited their heads, but Christian sects, especially the numer- 
ous Nestorians, to the Roman Catholic Church, wherein they are 
also, according to Niebuhr, said to have been successful with the 
great crowd. As to European physicians seeking to establish 
a practice, says he, they meet with disappointment, there being in- 
deed many patients, but no payers. On this subject Beauchamp 
remarks that the Turks live in a very simple way, that they have 
no idea of prolonged medical treatment, that they hold out the hand 
to any European to feel the pulse and expect from him instant 
relief from any little complaint, but they calla doctor only in the 
last extremity: when it is usually too late. Obstinate fevers, 
during the hot season, constituted the chief diseases. 

The cautious Niebuhr entirely abstains from estimating the 
population of Baghdad. Beauchamp, who lived there several 
years, after 1782, states that it is possible to ride at a slow 
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ce around the whole eastern town along its outer enclosing 
wall in less than an hour, that its interior is in many places 
waste, and that the number of its inhabitants may be estimated 
at 100,000. The last plague (probably that of 1773) had probably 
carried off from 50 to 60,000 inhabitants; but as no registers of 
the dead are kept, this valuation can have been computed only 
from the number of ells of winding sheets sold by the merchants 
to shroud the corpses. Of such sheets an Armenian merchant had 
at that time sold 20,000 piastres worth (at 2 francs 8 sous eacli). 

At that time the city was very quiet and the bazars frequented 
only during the day. After 7 P, M. not a sound was heard, no visits 
were made, and in the evening not even at the Pasha’s. Women 
saw each other only in the baths, where they displayed their finery. 
Men spent their evenings in retirement in their harems. The 

ople of Baghdad can not conceive how Europeans can travel 
merely to satisfy their curiosity, and consider such men to be spies. 
They know nothing of duels for the sake of honour, neithier of 
suicide from despair. Of European articles they value only watches 
and arms; all others appear to them quite useless. Of scientific 
efforts and institutions, which were formerly so grand in the city 
of the Khalifs, Beauchamp and Niebuhr found absolutely no trace in 
the city of the Turks; no book markets, as in Constantinople, Cairo 
and Yemen, for the purchase of manuscripts, could be discovered by 
Niebuhr, although formerly in this very place the most brilliant 
products of Arabic literature had been accumulating for ages in the 
splendid libraries of the Khalifs and inthe Madrassehs, 

Frequent. disturbances. arose in former times from the vicinity 
of the Persians to the east, but these take place at present from 
the proximity of turbulent Arabs in the south and in the west, 
whose chief influence is exerted upon the western suburb, the Arab 
town, and who are not only able to counterpoise, but even some- 
times to overbalance the power of the Turkish town on the east 
side, as well as the authority of the Pasha, Not seldom the Arabs 
refuse to pay tribute, which gives rise to warlike expeditions, when 
various tribes of the adjoining Arabs unite against their common 
foes, the Turks, although they are always at: war with each other. 
Thus, in Beauchamp’s time, the Kasael tribe, which predominated 
about Hilla, refused to pay tribute, was forced to send hostages, 
and its chief compelled to reside in Baghdad. On the other 
hand, another more powerful chief and friend of the Per- 
sians, Sheik Shaab, was master’ from Bushire to Bosrah, and 
gradually advanced more -and more towards the  Pashalik 
of Baghdad,whence the Governorof Bosrah, who had only 500 
troops under his command, was appointed, whilst the Sheikh could 
assemble from 50 to 60,000 horsemen and possessed small vessels, 
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carrying from 18 to 20 twelve-pounders with which he could sail 
up the Shatt-al-Arab, plunder Bosrah, and even menace Baghdad 
if he chose. The tribe next to Bosrah, up the Euphrates, towards 
Hilla, 4 ¢., that of the Montefik-Arabs, was from olden times 
allied to this town, and therefore frequently at feud with thie 
Kasael tribe. When the Pasha of Baghdad in 17838 sent a 
couple of ships down the Tigris to attack the people of Shaab, 
‘ a fight of three hours duration ensued, but the Turkish 
annvalist said :— Allah tbe praised, uo Moslem was slain 
or wounded therein.” The Sheikh of the Montefik Arabs asked 
from the Sheikh of the Kasael at Hilla, a free passage for his trad- 
ing vessels on the Euphrates as far as Baghdad. This being 
refused, the cavalry of the Montefik, numbering 30,000 horses, 
advanced towards Hilla, but the Sheikh lost his life in this ex- 
pedition. Of these and of other fends with Persians and Arab 
tribes, to which, in the beginning’ of the prgsent century, those with 
the Wahhabys must also be added, the annals of Baghdad are full, 
as well as of intrigues with Constantinople. It is also remark- 
able how, simultaneously with Beauchamp, the number. of travel- 
lers in the French interest increased, Jaubert (1806), Dupré 
(1808) Rousseau, Olivier (1800),to whom we are indebted, as 
shortly afterwards to the English, for the more recent accounts of 
Baghdad and its surrounding country. They repeat, however, a 
great deal of what we knew already long ago from the Arab geo- 
graphers and from the German Niebuhr. " 

The concourse of Europeans just mentioned must probably be 
ascribed to the secure Government of Suleyman Pasha (who reigned 
25 years, namely, from 1777 to 1802), or rather to that of his favour- 
ite, Kiaya Abmed, an excellent statesman, whose administration 
was so beneficent, that under it the population of Baghdad rose from 
40,000 to double that number. Under his protection from 12 to 
15,000 industrious Persians had found an asylum in Baghdad, and 
he aided wholesale commerce greatly, The inhabitants of Baghdad 
—consisting of 50,000 Arabs, and only 20,000 Turks of the de- 
gree of Yanitcharies—as well the foreign immigrants had not since 
1780 enjoyed so prosperous a period as under Suleyman, The 
brave and meritorious Kiaya Ahmed, whom the physician Olivier 
had cured of a dangerous malady, was, however, treacherously 
murdered by another favourite, the son-in-law ofthe Pasha, the 
same Ali who’ succeeded in 1802 to the dignity of Pasha, after 
Suleyman’s death, | 

Olivier, to whom Baghdad appeared, after his return from Persia, 
more like a Persian than a Turkish town, and ‘who had found its 
bazars more brilliantly equipped than all 
his predecessors, imagined that he could, in 
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the manners and ¢eremonial of the as still discover a remnant 
of that finer urbanity which struck him as Parisian, to be an 
inheritance bequeathed to the now degenerate inhabitants from times 
of yore, when Baghdad was the city of the Khalifs, immensely 
rich, full of pomp, refinement aud luxury, in which the trade of 
the world converged. The people appeared to be more gentle than 
in other Turkish towns, religious fanaticism less intolerant, jealousy 
less cruel. The nobles seemed to be more polite and more educated, 
the merchants more active aud more enterprising : among the ladies 
of the rich, the doctor found more beauty, elegance and manners ; 
even common women had a neat form, fine stature, regular features, 
oval faces ; they were loquacious, anxious for finery, painting 
their eye-brows, dyeing their hair, &c, ; and in the last mentioned 
articular the men were. like the women, and no old men with 
white beards could be seen, all were dyed black. Wellsted also 
confirms these statements and adds many characteristic traits of the 
Baghdad people, conc@rning their, luxury in clothes, variegated 
shoes, essences, rose-water, gold-ornaments, of the most grotesque 
taste, but of the purest metal, &c. Olivier’s reports on the climate 
and products of Baghdad are very valuable because they are those 
of a naturalist and physician who had, during his longer sojourn, 
been able to make observations on these subjects which other 
travellers had but slightly touched upon. Baghdad, says he, is, on 
account of its position in a wide plain, permeated by winds at 
all times, not often exposed to epidemics, and enjoys a healthy 
climate. The water of the Tigris, the only beverage, is very good, 
rains are of-rare -eccurrence, and the sky ismostly unclouded, 
The atmosphere is so dry, that even at a short distance from 
the river little humidity is felt, and dew never seen, If the 
waters of the Tigris and Euphrates Canals were better distributed 
and the fallow soil converted into agricultural land, no richer, 
more beautiful, or more blooming region could be found in 
the world than the neighborhood of Baghdad. The country 
was the cradle of astronomy, because the stars have a brilliancy 
utterly unknown in Europe, and during six months of the year 
the people spend their nights in the open air, sleeping on 
the flat roofs of their houses. The marvellous aspect and bril- 
lianey of the starry welkin must in the earliest times have in- 
duced the Chaldaeans to observe the constellations, to the ad- 
vantage of agriculture and gain of science. Beauchamp boast- 
ed that he had, as Grand-Vicar of Babylon, been the first who 
had again built an astronomical observatory in Baghdad, in 
1784, at the expense of Louis XVI, after 2,500 years from the 
times of the Chaldaeans, and 1000 from the period of the 
Khalifs, had elapsed, He had done so under the patronage of 
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the celebrated astronomer Lalande, but the French revolution 
cut short all observations. 

During the sojourn of Olivier in Baghd&d the heat rose at 
the end of April (Floréal) to 18° Réaumur, .and after that to 
26°. In the beginning of June (Prairial) it rose to 30 and 3)° 
with a light south wind which brought locusts. In the sum. 
mer months, the burning hot winds, blowing regularly from 
the N.-W. of Mesopotamia, over the naked soil, raised the 
temperature still more. At noon the thermometer showed. from 
33° to 35° and remained stationary till evening. Then the city 
was as if dead. The bazars were closed at 10 a. M, and kept 
so till evening ; everybody retired into the serdébs, where the heat, 
did not exceed 25° or 26°. As soon as the cool of the evening 
set in, the people mounted to the terraces of their houses, paid 
visits, dined ul fresco, and amused themselves with music, 
and story-telling. About the autumnal equiuox the heat abated, 
and the winds became variable; the south and _ north-winds 
brought coolness only when rain had fallen on the lower Eu- 

hrates, or the Median Taurus was covered with snow in the north, 
f there was no wind at the end of September (Vendémiaire), as 
was often the case, the heat became unbearable, even if it rose no 
higher than 28 to 30°. Until the middle of December (Frimaire) 
no coolness was felt in the day ; the sky became clear, the winds 
variable, from N.-E. to N.-W., dry, fresh, but not cold ; the west 
winds regularly brought some humidity, and occasionally the 
rain which they regularly convey to Mausul, reached Bagh- 
dad also. A south wind seldom blows in the end of autumn and 
beginning of winter, and then only for a short time, but itis never 
hot. Only before the middle of October (Vendémiaire) the 
thermometer. falls gradually from 24 to 20, 18, 14°; at the end 
of December and beginning of January (Nivose), even in the 
day, down to 10, 8 or perhaps even to 5 and 4°; in the night 
Olivier observed as low as=0° and even—1,° on which occasions 
the mud-puddles in the streets were covered with a thin crust 
of ice. Accordingly the temperature of Baghdad is in summer 
much hotter than in Lower Egypt, because there the wind 
from the Mediterranean which blows uninterruptedly during 
the day, has a cooling, but here in Baghdad only a heat- 
ing effect, after rising, during its passage across the barren plains 
of Mesopotamia, to a burning temperature. The winter of Bagh- 
dad is, on the other hand, according to Olivier, much colder 
than that of Lower Egypt, on account of the cold mountaia winds 
from the north; whereas by their passage over the surface of 
the water, the north winds have in the Nile delta lost their 
cold. On account of the night frosts of Baghdad, which are 
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9° below the freezing point, plantains and other foreign trees, 
which prosper in Egypt, cannot grow. Neither date nor lemon 
trees are hurt by cold in Baghdad, and seem to grow better 
than in Egypt. The great summer heat of the day, and the 
freshness of the night are not injurious to the human consti- 
tution. 

On the climatic-relations just mentioned the products of Bagh- 
dad of course depend. These are rice, barley and wheat, but dates 
are the staple food. Citrons of all kinds are cultivated, but 
no oranges. Some of the latter, says H. Southgate, were, in 
1837, raised in the private garden of the British resident, 
but did not prosper well. The sweet limes produced here are 
defective in aroma and fine taste ; apricots are excellent, peaches 
middling, grapes bad, and figs not so good in the plain as 
in the adjoining hill tract. The dates of Bosrah are better 
than those of Baghdad, Egypt or Barbary. The white and 
black mulberries are exquisite, also jujubes, and Napicas 
(Rhamnus napeca) are esteemed in all gardens; Henna (Law- 
sonia inermis,) the plantain, and the sugar-cane no longer grow 
here on account of the night frosts, but below Baghdad on 
the Tigris, cotton, sesame, tobacco, and, still nearet to the Per- 
sian Gulf, indigo, are advantageously cultivated. Of domestic 
animals the Indian bison is rare, the buffalo general, as well 
as the common ox, which is however not slaughtered, but uti- 
lized for turning the water-wheels. Camel flesh is nutritious, 
but young camels. appear_but seldom on the tables of Arabs 
in special festivals ; mutton’is the usual food, wild-hogs of ex- 
cellent quality are plentiful on the rivers of Mesopotamia, but 
are not eaten by the Moslems, and are despised by the Arme- 
nians, Fowls in great numbers are raised in towns and vil- 
lages, especially pigeons, and francolins (Tetrao francolinus, 
Linn.) which are wild birds, occur abundantly. Hares are very 
numerous on the heights of the Kurdistan mountains, but are 
seldom brought to market; gazelles, chased by means of fal- 
cons, are eaten only by the poor, and generally Moslems eat 
game but seldom, and fish just as little, although both the 
Euphrates and the Tigris are full of them. On the other hand, 
vegetables, such as beans, peas, turnips, carrots, cabbage, hari- 
cots, melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, &c, are the usual food, 
Chestnuts and nuts, imported from the mountains of Kurdistan, 
are not much eaten, but the sweet acorns from the same country 
although their flavour is inferior to that of chestnuts, are in great 
favour with the Armenians. Of timber the oak, sycamore, nut, 
poplar and pine are mentioned, and are floated down from 
the Kurdistan mountains, The little furniture required is all 
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made of mulberry, Napeca (Rhamnus) and date tree wood ; fuel 
is provided by the tamarisk and willow near rivers, possibly 
also by acacia and lycinus bushes, but much more by camel dung 
and chopped straw, sometimes eoated with bitumen, and rolled 
into lumps for the hearth. 

Of manufactures Olivier saw in Baghdad only the striped 
silk and cotton cloths, which are there prepared chiefly from the 
more coaise Ghilan silk, for the use of the Arabs; further, espe. 
cially, cotton-stuffs printed with subdued designs for women, 
children, and the common people, also carpets, and _ particularly 
velvet for cushions, sofas, and divans, a great deal of which is 
also exported to Mosul, Aleppo and Damascus. Moreover, the 
silver and gold embroideries, as well as the parti-coloured leather 
wares find many purchasers in Baghdad itself. Copper vessels in 
abundance also are manufactured. 

Trade appears to have risen in the first decade of the present 
century during the temporarily good administration of Suleyman 
Pasha, as must be concluded from the import and export lists 
prepared by Olivier, Dupré (1808) and others ; but the develop- 
ment of steam navigation on the Euphrates in recent times, 
makes it probable that commerce will in course of time assume 
larger proportions than ever. | 

After numerous intrigues and murders, Suleyman had, by 

cunning and talent, succeeded in creating 

Dupre observations of for himself a patty among the inhabitants 
of Baghdad, as well as at the court of Con- 

stantinople, so that the highest dignity, of three horse-tails and 
the Pashalik of Baghdad, was bestowed upon him. He gave 
audiences to Dupré on three different occasions. This traveller 
made himself accurately acquainted with the pomp of his court 
and his administration ; he found the same cabals, hypocrisies, 
intrigues, cruelties, as in the seraglio of Constantinople, united 
to all the external pomp of an autocratic despot. His. first’ min- 
isters were the Kiaya, the Defterdar-Effendi (Secretary of State,) 
the Kbaznehdaér (treasurer,) the Kaimakan, or ministerial re- 
presentative in the interior, as soon as the Pasha leaves his resi- 
dence ; moreover, a crowd of Agas or Yanitcharis, of Muftis, 
the Ulemma, and the Qadi, just as in the first capital of the whole 
empire. So unlimited was the authority ofthe Pasha, that 
the commands of the Porte were usually only discussed but 
never obeyed, and any connection with it was/a mere farce. 
Nor did the Sultan draw any revenues * from this, the greatest 





* Olivier states that of the 4,000 purses, or 4 millions of fratcs due, not 
even an eighth reached Constantinople. 
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province of his empire; but only annual presents, which, together 
with those made to his Veziers, may have amounted to a couple of 
millions of piastres, brought with the greatest pomp by Tartars, 
who expected on their part return presents for them. The Pasha 
forwarded, indeed, his annual budget of the revenue of the Pasha- 
lik to the Sublime Porte, but showed at the same time how it 
had all been spent again to pay the troops who kept the Arabs, 
Persians and Wahkébys in check, to keep the bastions of the towns 
and forts in good condition, &c. Even the demands for troops 
addressed to the Pashalik of Baghd&d in time of war met with 
the reply that the Pasha could not possibly spare any without 
denuding the frontier posts, and impairing the security of the 
empire. In spite of all this the extravagance of the Pasha of 
Baghdad surpassed that of all the others. The servants of the 
house, with pages, eunuchs, &c., amounted to 600, the body-guard 
to 800 persons, the fusiliers of the palace numbered 600, and for 
each excursion or hunting party an escort of 3,000 men was re- 
uired. The Pasha himself had twenty Peyks—axe-bearers, due 
only to the Sult4n—to attend on his person. Besides household 
troops, of which he had 5,000 in his pay, his subordinate smaller 
Pashas of Kurdistan were obliged to furnish 8,000, thiose of Suley- 
maniah 4,000, of Koi-Sanjak 2,500, and of Zako 1,500 men, whilst 
the towns of Kurkuk, Arbil, Altun Kupri sent 3,000 more, Mardin 
2,000, and the subject Arab tribes 20,000, so that his forces 
amounted at that_time to the considerable number of 37,000 men, 

The extent of the Pashalik of Baghdad equalled a considerable 
kingdom, bounded on the North by the Pashaliks of Amadia and 
Diarbekr, on the East by Persia and the Persian Gulf, on the 
West by Orfa, Bir, Palmyra and desert Arabia. Bosrah was 
only a province dependent on Baghdad. Neither the area nor 
the population could be accurately estimated. 

The estimate of the population of the capital agreed tolerably 
well with that of Rousseau and Olivier. Dupré ascertained 
that the plague of 1773 had carried off one-third of the inhabit- 
ants. Those who survived amounted to 76,000 individuals in 
15,222 families, among’ which six were European, six Greek, six 
Syriac, 90 Chaldaic, 112 Armenians, 2,000 Jewish, and 13,000 
Moslem, namely, Arabs, Turks and Persians. 

Among the latter, especially the nobles and great merchants, 
much luxury in dress prevailed; they wore splendid Indian cloths 
and Kashmir shawls ; the women not confined in harems were of 
Arab descent, with an olive complexion, coarse features, broad 
shoulders, tattooed on the arms, and wearing large gold-rings in 
their noses and on their legs. Only a third of the inhabitants 
belonged to the dominant sect of the Sunnis; three-fourths were 


Shya’hs debarred from public worship in the mosques, but recouped 
14 
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their loss by pilgrimages to their holy tombs. Those who me 
passed through Baghdad, and obtained the title of Kerbelayi (ag 
the pilgrims to Mekkah obtain that of Haji) are said to have 
annually amounted to-from 15 to 20,000, and must always have 
somewhat influenced the commerce of Baghdéd through which 
they passed. Dupré found Baghdéd to be that portion of the 
Turkish empire where Christians and Jews are exposed to the fewest 
insults ; they were even allowed to put on yellow shoes, a privilege 
denied to them in every other part of the Turkish dominions. 
Adults paid a capitation tax of 110 Para (90 Para= 1 Piastre = 99 
centimes French) which was 15 piastres in the Kurdistan districts, 
The Capauchins still had a Catholic chapel and one monk in their 
convent, who had, however, no influence in the Oriental 
Catholic Church. The diocese of the patriarch of El-Kosh ex. 
tended as far as the Chaldeans of Baghdad. 

With reference to the climate the statements of Dupré agree 
with those of Olivier, but according to him the thermometer in 
Baghd&d sometimes rires higher than Olivier stated ; namely, as 
high as 38 and even 414° Réaum, Ice is said to occur in winter, 
but never snow, and the boil-disease is, as in Aleppo, Mardin, &c,, 
frequent, not exactly lethal, but extremely troublesome. The mis. 
sionary, Southgate, also observed that eruptions on the face which 
leave scars behind are quite common, so that even foreigners who 
live there for years, but seldom escape thent. The various 
observers also agree that Baghdad would be the finest garden in 
the world, if the water of the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Diala, 
and of the numberless canals, were to be distributed by irrigation 
over the fertile soil, which, although at present mostly fallow on 
account of the laziness, indifference, and ignorance of the Govern- 
ment, as well as of the people, nevertheless furnishes, in dates, rice, 
toLacco, cotton, silk and honey, a yearly export of about 400,000 
piastres, a sum which might very easily be quadrupled. Dupré 
was of opinion that indigo also and the sugar-cane would prosper, 
but Olivier doubted it. 

The Pasha draws indirectly, in silver taxes, or in natural produce, 
one-fifth of the produce of every kind of industry, indirectly because 
the estates and villages are farmed out to individuals, who after 
having paid their rent, exert their right of extortion upon the culti- 
vator, who can never obtain justice, and is moreover compelled to 
pay to the Government, also the land tax, Miri. He must likewise 
separately purchase the right of using water for irrigation, and the 
dry, often rainless, spring prematurely parches up the harvests. 

Dupré assures us that in his _ the trade of Baghdad was, in 

spite of every vexation, of very great 
The Commerce of Baghdad. importance, as appeared sufficiently 
from the wealth of the merchants of all nations settled there, and 
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from the: daily arrivals of Persian, Arab, and Syrian. caravans, 
as well asthe considerable. interchange of money with Aleppo, 
Damascus, Constantinople, Ispahan, Tabriz, Tiflis, ErzerGm and 
other commercial towns. The largest exports took place vid 
Bosrah by water to India, in English as well as Arab vessels, as far 
as Bombay, and by the same route European goods were imported 
through the Persian Gulf. These arrived, however, also by two 
other ways, namely, from Constantinople vid Aleppo, and from 
Astrakhan across the Caspian Sea. The chief imports were 
fom Syria by caravans, on camels,:horses and mules, The 
latter carried on an average 120 okkahs, but a camel 240. 
Heavy goods from Aleppo and Damascus had to pay a freight 
of 85 piastres per. mule-load, textile fabrics, &., 100 piastres. 
When the Aleppocaravans pass through Mesopotamia, the 
cost of transport is, on account of the tolls, augmented 
by 20 or 25 percent. The freight for one hundredweight 
(at 180 okkahs) from Constantinople to Baghdéd amounts 
to 253 piasters. -The costliest articles, such as shawls, light 
silk stuffs of Guzerat, satins, pearls, &c., were usually taken 
along by the Tartars, or official couriers of the Porte, at the rate of 
ten to twelve piasters per okkah. These couriers with despatches 
performed the journey from Baghdad to Constantinople usually 
in fifteen or twenty days, but in later times (1837) even in twelve 
days. At present many kinds of goods, and especially letters, are 
never sent the whole way by land, but to Beyrut and a few other 
ports, whence the mail-steamers rapidly take them to Constanti- 
nople. The communication between Bosrah and Baghdad has also 
enormously improved, although the trade is not flourishing 
enough to warrant more than the employment of a very small 
number of steamers between the two towns. 

After thirty years of the present century had elapsed, Baghdad 
presented a striking example to what state of misery a flourishing 
hanes is taal aca town can be reduced by the plague and 

ins: an apathetic Government. The most 
brilliant period of new Baghdad, which set in after the fall of 
Napoleon I. and lasted for a number of years, came’to a sudden end 
by the terrible plague of 1831], a scourge which brought in its train 
devastation, famine, misery, and troubles of every kind. We shall 
here epitomize the accounts of various travellers of the period 
before, during, and after the plague, as given by McKinneir (1812), 
Buckingham (1816, Kerr Porter (1818), G. Keppel (1824, J. H. 
Stocqueler (1831), B, Fraser (1834), H. Southgate (1837), Wellsted 
(1840), and other eye-witnesses :— 

Buckingham and Kerr Porter, after Kinneir, were the first 
travellers who gave complete descriptions of the Pashalik of 
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Baghd4d under circumstances most favourable for personal obser. 
vation, and their successors have more or less utilized them ag 
sources. At that time Assad Pasha, and after him Daud Pasha, 
was the Governor; the post of British Resident was held 
Col. Rich, who, with his secretary, Belino, the antiquarian, 
great interest in the monuments on the Euphrates. Assad Pasha 
was, after a period of Mameluke dominion, when one slave 
after another obtained the government, the first Pasha who had 
been born in Baghdad, although his own father Suleyman Pasha 
was by birth a Georgian, and had first to be madea Moslem like 
all the others. His body-guard consisted of brave, tall Georgians ; 
the wives of the nobles of Baghdad were all Georgians, and only 
orthodox believers enjoyed the privilege of possessing fair female 
slaves of this kind whom they raised to the rank of spouses : the 
other sects were allowed to keep and to marry only black slave- 
girls, Assad was made Pasha by the acclamation of popular favour, 
and the Porte was obliged to confirm him .in his position. The 
nominal frontiers of the Pashalik extended from Bosrah to Mardin, 
and from Kurdistan and Persia, as far as Palestine and Arabia; 
Assad Pasha was already quite independent of Constantinople, and 
able by his military power, to maintain himself so. Considering 
the arbitrariness of a despotic government, the poverty of the 
town was still most apparent, in spite of the wealth of single 
individuals. Commerce had, however, increased, especially through 
British intercourse. Formerly only: two, but now six, British 
vessels arrived annually with Indian produce, besides many Arab 
ships, because Assad Pasha had lowered the custom house duties. 
Many Tigris boats sailed direct to Baghdad, instead of landing at 
Feluja or Hillah, because the banks of the Euphrates had been 
made insecure by Arab robbers, or rebellious tribes. At that time 
the province of Baghdad was, of all the others in the Turkish em- 
pire, that in which commerce was the freest, and the tolls the 
lowest. The Pasha, however, was so poor, that he could not pay 
his Georgian troops, and had to raise loans among the merchants. 
The British and the French consulate appear at that time to have 
greatly developed the trade of their nations, 

The British consulate had been established under Col. Rich 
in a maguificent style, in order to represent the dignity of the 
East India Company and of the British nation, Its income was 
considerable ; the residency consisted of numerous buildings which 
enclosed two large court yards, had numerous apartments fronting 
the Tigris, with verandahs, terraces for sleeping, places under the 
open sky, cellars and serdabs against the heat, a riding school, 
stables, and offices, with a numerous train of servants and many 
attachés ; a surgeon, a secretary, several interpreters, a number 
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of Yanitcharis, stable-boys, and servants, each with his own special 
function, according to the Indian fashion, and comprising the 
most varied nationalities, such as Turks, Arabs, Georgians, Persians 
and Hindus. A company of Sepoys formed the body-guard, 
with a military band; a large stately yacht, in charge of an 
Indian Serang and his laskars, was always at hand for excursions, 
and the stable contained the most excellent horses ; in short, every 
thing was calculated to make an impression, so that Col. Rich 
was the most important personage next to the Pasha, and his 
advice was of greater influence than that of the Pasha’s own council. 

The French consulate, although of a less imposing character, 
was presided over by the Consul-General Vigoroux, who also had 
his attachés, dragomans and servants. He protected the Christian 
convent, with its two Carmelite monks, who strove to unite the 
scanty remnants of the various oriental sects, namely, the Greek, the 
Syriac and the Chaldee, to the Roman Catholic Church, but produeed, 
according to Buckingham’s statement, a great deal of misunder- 
stauding and many quarrels, 

The extraordinary comforts within the British Residency, says 
Buckingham, made the extremes of temperature of Baghdad endura- 
ble. Those, however, who had become accustomed to the climate 
of Bengal, longed during the three hottest summer-months—June, 
July, August, to be there again. 

The celebrated painter, Kerr Porter, two years afterwards, 
in October 1818, after his sojourn in Persia, on his home-journey, 

aid a visit to Baghdéd, where-he met with a hospitable welcome 
at the British Residency. No wonder that on hisarrival in Bagh- 
did from the sober regions of Persia, the spirited artist imagined 
he had been transported into the capital of Harun-ur-Rashid with 
its Thousand and one Nights, and that his description of Baghd4d, 
embracing scarcely anything besides the contrasts between it and 
Persia, written by so skilled a hand, cannot fail to be instructive, 
The great difference between the people of Baghdad and of Persia 
struck him forcibly. The latter wore simple, tightly fitting clothes, 
with a dirk in the girdle and a black cap on the head ; whilst the 
inhabitants of Baghdad walked about in long flowing garments, 
with their high turbans splendidly folded, the neck and breast 
enveloped wtih costly shawls, and richly ornamented poniards in 
their belts. Such costumes could be seen in all the streets of 
Baghdad ; pride and love of display shone forth from the turbans 
of all sizes and forms, as well as from the pelisses, the silk jackets 
and robes, the garments of satin, or of red, blue and yellow cloth, all 
mixed up in great variety. In comparison with this luxury of dress, 
the Persian appears destitute and penurious, in spite of the care he 
usually bestows-on. his black beard, In spite, however, of the 
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fortifications, and of the numerous shops, ‘the poverty of: the 
inhabitants and the desolate aspect of the town, harmonize 
with the surrounding decay. Tombs cover a great portion 
of both banks of the river; in the middle of this vagt 
cemetery, the dilapidated mausoleum of Zobeidah, the spouse of 
Harun-ur-Rashid, and former benefactress of the town, rises in the 
shape of a tasteless octagonal pyramid, affording an extensive view 
of the apparently boundless desert, and the tower of Aker-Kuff in the 
N.-W. The dark-grey town,. with its windowless narrow streets 
aud its irregular flat roofs or terraces on both sides of the river 
behind whick only nere and there the cupola of a mosque, a 
minaret, or a ruin of the very high town-wall with its towers, 
peeps out, would only complete the melancholy aspect, if it 
were not for the lovely green of the gardens and trees which 
cheer up a great portion of the dilapidated and empty interior 
of the town. 

Daud Pasha, formerly a Christian and slave from Tiflis, but 
purchased for the body-guard of Baghdad, became a Moslem, and 
rose by his energy and talent to the dignity of a Pasha, with 
three horse-tails (in 1817). He was in Ker Porter’s time at the 
head of the administration. That excellent observer, G. Keppel, 
(1824) took more interest in the Babylonian antiquities than in 
the condition of the town of Baghdad, and Stocqueler never 
reached it, being frightened away in the spring of ‘1831 by the 
plague which raged there; he returned to Bosrah, where also 
Colonel Taylor the successor of Colonel Rich, who died of 
cholera in 1822, had fled from the Residency of Baghdad. 
Stocqueler could only report that Daud Pasha—who with the aid 
of French and English officers had organized a considerable body 
of troops, and-also made an attempt to introduce steam navigation 
on the Euphrates—was in full opposition against the Sublime 
Porte. When, during the Turko-Russian War of 1827, the 
Porie was greatly distressed for money, orders were sent 
to Daud Pasha for 7,000 purses, He endeavoured to get rid 
of the importunities of the Sultan by occasionally despatching 
small sums to Constantinople, and when the Kapiji (chamber- 
lain) arrived with new requisitions, he had him strangled. Now 
Ali Pasha of Aleppo was sent with troops to make him disgorge 
the treasures he had accumulated by promoting the commerce 
of Baghdad ; to this trouble also the plague and revolts were 
added, and he saved his head only by bribery. 

J. Baillie Fraser, who had been long known (in Persia as 

an excellent observer, quite at home in 
en eee by the the east, and was at Baghdad, imme- 
diately after the plague and the fall of 
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Daud, during the time of his successor, Ali Pasha’s cruel rule, 
is the only person who gives us any information about the horrible 
calamity which had overtaken that town. 

Coming from the North-West by the Mosul road, Fraser saw the 
minarets of Baghdéd at a great distance beyond the wide 
plains along the ‘Tigris for the first time at sunset. The soil 
appeared to be of the most fertile kind, but irrigation was 
wanting, and the whilom garden of Babylonia produced at 
present only bitter thorns, salty soda-plants for camel-fodder, 
The danger of being plundered by the rebellious Arabs who 
were at feud with the Pasha, was great even at the gates of the 
capital, but it was successfully eluded, and the hospitable British 
Residency of Colonel Taylor reached, Every one who has under- 
gone similar experiences, will easily appreciate the feelings of 
tranquillity, comfort and peace which Fraser enjoyed after long 
privations, Under his windows he now saw the classic Tigris 
enlivened with boats and rafts, and the bridge of boats by 
crowds of people. The departed glories ef ancient Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon, Madain, and of the abode of the Khalifs, still appear- 
ed to lend a kind of weak reflex to the few cupolas and 
prominent edifices on the banks of the Tigris; abd to Fraser, 
who arrived from thoroughly ruined Persia, Baghddd presented, 
in spite of its decay, an imposing spectacle. In the burnt, pro- 
minently bright yellow, and not unpleasant looking bricks of the 
high town-walls, a trace of Babylonian art seemed still to 
linger; the round, strong towers, with cannon at their angles, 
can nowhere be seen on the wretched grey earth bulwarks of 
Persian towns, and although the walls of Baghdéd were by no 
means whole, and their gates had fallen to pieces, they were, even in 
that state, better and less gloomy than those of Persia, Even the 
streets of the town, though narrow, often only from nine to ten feet 
broad, unpaved and muddy, are nevertheless not such wretched 
heaps of ruins, says Fraser, as those of Persian towns, At any rate 
the houses are not: mere hovels and dens, as there ; they have even 
good doors, strengthened with iron, and their interior is often 
quite pleasing. ‘Towards the streets they have many balconies, 
and verandahs where smokers sit, and occasionally they are inters- 
persed with foliage and palm-trees, remindiug one of other countries, 
such as India or Madeira, which is not possible in any Persian town. 
The Tigris, too, must be considered an imposing river with its bridge 
of boats-—brilliant in bright star-light—full of life during the day, 
Owing to the uninterrupted passage of small and large caravans 
from Persia to Arabia, and of. horses, mules, camels, porters, 
riders from the Tigris to the Euphrates, between Syria, Babylonia 
and the Persian Gulf, ..The river-banks along the town, moreover, 
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presented a not uninteresting, and often a picturesque aspect, on 
account of the variety of the edifices and the gardens with their 
verdure, the eye being able to take in easily both banks, as 
the river is not very broad. The bazars, which are so decayed, 
so poorly planned, so meagrely occupied, and so badly kept up, 
are nevertheless lively enough with their costumes, in contrast with 
those of Persia; and even the numerous public resorts, with 
their coffee-houses, full of men smoking, drinking, playing, bar- 
gaining, and where also buffoons amuse the guests, seem to impart 
more life, although in these same places of recreation public execu- 
tions take place, horse-sales are held, and other transactions 
demanding publicity may be witnessed. 

But the great decay, from which this city has not recovered 
even in our times, commenced with the years 1830-1, whena 
series of calamities, plague, inundation and famine rapidly 
succeeded each other. The inhabitants either died, or scattered 
themselves over the wide country, the walls together with 
the houses fell down in various parts of the town, and the 
fall of Daud Pasha and the annihilation of his faction by the 
cruel tyranny of his enemies under the government of Ali Pasha, 
completed the misery of this Turkish town. Before the plague 
the population of Baghdad was estimated at certainly not less 
than 1,50,000 souls, and after it, in Fraser’s time, at not more than 
80,000, whilst others give only the half of the last mentioned 
number. 

Towards the end of 1830 the foes of Daud Pasha in Stambul 
triumphed and he was to be deposed, but he could still defy the Porte 
with his well disciplined troops. Then the plague made its appear- 
ance in Baghddéd and soon gave an unexpected turn to politics, 
Already, in November 1830, cases of the plague manifested 
themselves in Baghdad in the Jewish quarter, but its presence was, 
as usual, kept secret, although it had already devastated the 


‘coasts of the Black Sea, and the adjoining districts of Persia. 


From village to village, says Wellsted, who was at that time in 
Baghdad, the plague advanced gradually, like a burning stream of 
lava. All the endeavours of the British Resident to induce the Pasha 
to establish a quarantine, or to take some measures of precaution, 
proved futile, because the Mullahs had declared that such 
proceedings would be ,against the word and the contents of 
the Quraén. But the scourge began to rage only in March of 
the year 1831, when a general panic seized the people. At the 
end of March also Colonel Taylor closed the British; Residency ; 
everybody isolated and provided himself with food; and what- 
ever was needed from without was pulled in in baskets, after 
being previously: dipped in water, taken hold of with iron 
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tongs and fumigated before use. Cats, however, conveyed 
the plague from roof to roof, and it was impossible to restrain 
the servauts from visiting their sick relatives or aiding the dying. 
In the Residency also the first sepoy of the guard died on the 
10th of the month and four others fell sick, In the town, 
especially the eastern part of it, where the Pasha, all the notables 
and the wealthy dwelt, 7,000 victims had already fallen, and 
many more in the other, the western half. At the same 
time the Tigris overflowed its banks; it had broken through 
the dams above, the whole low-country was flooded, the water 
penetrated into the town itself, where it demolished and swept 
away 2,000 of the wretched houses. 

To this misery of disease and inundation, were added the incur- 
sions of prowling Arabs, who crowded from all sides around Baghd&d 
to rob and to kill the unhappy fugitives. The yacht and barques 
of Colonel Taylor, which had brought him from Bosrah to 
Baghdad, were anchored before his house, There was no possi- 
bility of escape except by water, and Colonel Taylor invited 
the missionary Groves to embark with him to avoid the terrible 
calamity, and to withdraw to a country-house in Bosrah, Mr. 
Groves, however, refused the offer, and remained with the Chris- 
tian Mission, which consisted of about a dozen persons with 
teachers and pupils, and an Armenian school-master. The 
Resident left Baghdéd on the 12th April, but the Missionary 
remained at his post, and during that period of terror continued 
his journal, from. which the subjoined information on the state 
of Baghdad has been taken. The intrepid Wellsted also remain- 
ed in the town and walked about as before; all the natives who 
could run away did so, except the most determined fatalists, 
and the Christians, who also remained, shut up their houses, 
The Courts of Justice were at a standstill and empty; bands 
of thieves and robbers became more and more daring, they 
moved from house to house; killed their inhabitants, and plundered 
without meeting with any resistance. 

Now every day from 1,000 to 1,800 persons died; but from 
the 16th to the 21st April 2,000 died per diem ; the streets had 
already become depopulated. On the 21st the water of the Tigris 
penetrated into the cellars of the Residency. Many children who 
had lost their parents, roamed about the streets in a forlorn state ; 
and hundreds of sucking babes lay about abandoned ; in many 
places Groves beheld from eight to ten such infants : they communi- 
cated the germs of the plague to the merciful women who took 
them into their arms. On the 24th, 30,000 dead bodies were count- 
ed of persons who had perished within the town ; of twenty sick 
persons not one recovered. On the 25th April the water broke down 
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114 The Vicrssitudes of the City of Baghdad 


the wall of the Resideney, and of all the servants only ; 


Nhe 
was still alive. There was no longer any cotton-cloth for shro) 
bir Hiss Corpses. It was said that up to the 26th April, DUO) 
persons had died in the 9 ai, but Groves states that certainly 


$000 had been carried off by the plague, and that scaree ly 60,000 
of the former inhabitants of the town remained alive. After- 
wards, in 1837, H. Southgate, during his sojourn, estimated thei, 
number a not more tnan 40,000. By this time the Tigris had 
sottened also the town walls and they fe ll down in many places - 
the whole Jewish quarter was transmuted into a lake, and 
200 Jews were drowned. On the 27th the whole town 
was under water; 7,000 houses had fallen in, burying many 
persons, and 15,000 persons, healthy and. sick, are said to 
have met their death in the flood. This evil was, however 
small in comparison with the terrible plague, although the 
morasses left by the retiring waters gave rise to new calami- 
tives, Then a great famine made itself felt, and persons who had 
formerly been well off, now begged for bread. The Pasha in 
his desolate Seral was every night in danger of being crushed 
by the walls which sti!l continued to fall. He wished to flee 
in boats, but no oarsmens‘could any longer be found : of his 
Georgian body-guard only four men were still alive. People could 
no lonzer think of burving the corpses, and they were simply 
thrown out of the windows into the water. The Pasha was 
never loved, says Groves, but now he was also no longer feared : 
he had sunk into total helplessnes The missionary Groves 
remained untouched by the haar, tan five of his teachers in the 
Mission-school died, and of the eighteen sepoys and servants left 
in the Resideney, all died except two. 

A large caravan, which had left Baghdad before the eruption 
of the dise ase, to travel to Damascus, already carried with it the 
germs of the plague and met the inundation, Cut off I'ke an 
island by the water, it was compelled to rest for three weeks 
on a Inil, which became its cemetery. Of a second caravan 
with 2.000 persons, which had set out for Hamadan, one-halt 
wore attacked by the plague and were left dead on the road. 
At every stage from 50 to G0 corpses had to be buried, Many 
of the unhappy wretches who could still pick themselves up 
were plundered by robbe TS, and many fel] dead from their 
animals, Those who had attempted to escape from Baghcdd 
when it was too late, were intercepted in all directions by the in- 
undations, and, taking refuge on elevated spots, perished miser- 
ably of hunger and cold, although secure from the water. The 
survivors even among these were unmercifully —— by the 
Bedouins, The silence of death reigued in Baghdad, Mollabs 
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longer proclaimed the hours of prayer from the minarets, 
lamentations and funeral processious had ceased ; nobody 
armed any more for the dead. 
At jast in the beginning of May the waters began to abate ; 
+ again became possible to bring from the right side of the 
‘own a little rice for sale to feed those left; soup could again 
be cooked with wood, because the monopolists who had alone traded 
frmerly in it, had all died out. With the 4th May aud the return 
fair weather, the uumber of the dying decreased, and that of 


vba) 


ot “ 
the recoveripg augmented, For the first time the calls of water- 
sellers were again heard, and prayers were shouted down from the 


minarets. On the 7th, however, the plague made its appearance 
at Jast in the house of the Missionary whose wife and 
child died of it, with two school-masters, one of whom had 
already buried forty of his forty-four relatives. Of 130 houses 
in the Armenian quarter, in twenty-seven only did any oue still 
remain alive ; one of the quarters of Baghdad had become totally 
depopulated,. Sayyid Ibrahim, the only surviving servant of Col. 
Taylor, had buried 13 members of his family, of which he 
aluue was left alive. 

In other parts of the Pashalik, too, the mortality had been very 
creat ; of the 10,000 inhabitants of Hillah but few survived Of 
the population of Baghdad two-thirds are said to have died, and 
their number was estimated at 100,000. Wellsted even asserts 
that the population of Baghdad on that occasion fell to 20,000. 
Tie same epidemic raged with equal fierceness in the whole 
of Persia ; Kermanshah, Hamadun, and the whole of Kurdistan also 
had been deprived of the greater portion of their inhabitants. 
The same plague depopulated Mazanderéu, Asterabad, Resht, 
Lahijau, &e, and in the whole of Ghilan only one-fifth of the 
inhabitants remained alive. 

With the rising summer heat the plague soon disappeared 
from Baghdéd, and on the 26th May not a single case oc- 
curred in the town. When the Missionary now opened his 
desulate house, the aspect of the entirely depopulated city 
was terrible. Houses still continued to fall, all the merchants 
aud artizans were dead. The famine, however, lasted long 
after the plague and the exsiccation of the district ; all the sur- 
rounding villages had been annihilated by the calamity, and 
isery was as great in Bosrah as anywhere else. In a despotic 
government like this, which had taken no precautions or mea- 
sures to avert, or at least to mitigate physical evil, the consequeuces 
Which it entailed upon political relations were not less dread- 
ful. ‘The military power of Daud Pasha, as wellas his whole 
authority, had vanished; his only support, Colonel Taylor, was 
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116 The Vicissttudes of the City of Baghdad 


no longer by his side; his troops, organized in the European 
manner, had perished to a man; his fortifications had tumbled 
down, his palace he had been ob.iged to leave for fear of being 
buried under its ruins. He was tcbellious, and his riya] Al; 
Pasha of Aleppo had already been appoiuted Pasha of Bhagdad. 
but, in order to take possession of it, needed the support 
of the Pasha of Mausul, and of the Sheikk of the Jerboah Ara} 
Thus, as the Turkish army were lying in’ wait on the north 
frontier of the Pashalik, now the moment had arrived to sur. 
prise the foe, and to besiege Baghdad. This Was done, and a tew 
months afterwards the city, In spite of the bravery of the few 
yet remaining Mamelukes of Daud Pasha, fell, by treachery into the 
power ot Ali. Daud Pasha saved his life only by giving up his 
treasures and by bribery ; and was allowed to withdraw into private 
life to Constantinople. 

The new Pasha made the evil worse, he oppressed the trade 
of Baghdad, which was beginning to recover, with heavy taxes, The 
unfortunate impoverished country people were entire ly abandoned 
to the rapacity of his officials ; Bedouins swarmed on all sides 
of the eapital, like birds of prey gathering around their fallen 
booty; there was no longer any exertion, the whole country was 
in a state of misery and terror; even the plague had not yet 
totally disappeared, aud still claimed its victims from time to 
time ; for W listed, who left the town in the spring to wavel 
to Damasens, reports that, after his return to Baghdad, the plague 
had not yet entirely disappeared, and that daily OU00 persons 
were dying of it. Thus Fraser, who found the town in 183¢ still 
in ruins, observed here aud there some houses yet standing out 
isolated like phantoms. Many localities had become hollowed 
out and depressed by the scour of the waters; all the yet staud- 
Ing houses were full of cre vices ; two-thirds of the eastern half of 
the town no longer contained any habitable dwellings, and even 
the new Pasha was obliged to build one for himself. On the 
west side of the Tigris the gardens and luxurious country-houses 
of the rich inhabitants of Baghdad had all disappeared ; all round 
only the desert, studded with the tents of Arabs who watched thei 
floc ks, coulk { be seen. 

The relations of Baghdad with the Arabs completed this sad 
picture. The Je rboali tribe had been received in the Upper Meso- 
potamian portion of the Pashalik to ward off the other more 
troublesome predatory tribes, and had supported the military 
oper: ations of Ali Pasha before Baghdad. But now, when he hi id 
attained his end, they demanded rewards, which he by no means 
intended to grant. Thereon they withdrew at first to Upper Ale- 
supotamila, where they pluudcred every caravan they could, and 
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urned to Baghdad, which they formally blockaded during 
iuths, by closing every access to it, Ali Pasha could oppose 
no troops to them, and they were forced to return to their homes 
onl by their own necessities, ‘but th ey threatened to come again. 
*% his trouble and distress Ali Pasha now invoked the aid 
-f the Anizeh, 2 @., the Arabs of the west side, to counter- 
» ‘se the power of the Jerboah, among whom he also sowed 
jissensions by endeavouring to divide them and proclaiming a 
eouth of them, by name Shlans, to be their Sheikh, although the 
majority remained faithful to their old Sheikh Suffud. The 
Auiz lh. who coveted the rich pasturing grounds of the Jerboah, 
ynved with 35,000 men to aid the Pasha, but, as this happened 
‘oct when Sheikh Suffud had retired aud made over his authorit 


pia 


then ret 
th ee Mme 


to the young Sheikh Shlans, the Pasha informed the Anizeh 


t he no longer stood in need of their help. They, however, who 
had come from a long distance, insisted on the fulGiment of his 
promise, and took possession of the luxuriant pastures around 
Ravhdad. Ali Pasha now invited Sheikh Shlans to aid him 
avainst the Anizeh. He came, and even his foe, old Sheikh 
Si itt ad, sent him 2,000 combatants, because the honour of the 

» Jerboah tribe was at stake. ‘The Anizeh were, however, 
caine they defeated the Pasha with his Sheikh Shlans 
1 — skirmishes, and were restrained only by the respect they 

tertained for the Sultan, from Naeger teeny the Nizam-troops 

organized on the European model, but they humbled the power 

of the Jerboah and cut their young Sheikh to pieces. This was 
the state of Baghdad in Fraser’s time, when the town was also 
tolerably full ‘of refugees, who, being. terrified by the savage 
Auizeh, had found an asylum within its deserted walls, 

At that time, however, there was no security even within the 
walls of Baghdad, and the Anizeh continued their blockade, 
Fraser desired to visit the adjacent ruins of Aker Kuf, which 
were considered to be the ancient Accad of Nimrod (Gen. X—10), 
There, however, the Anizeh had established their head-quarters, 
aud they dominated all the roads between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, so that nobody could travel even as far as Hillah. 
Even in localities not occupied by them, other Arab brigands 
plundered in the name of the Anizeh and spread universal 
terror through the plandered and persecuted travellers, who returned 
naked to the town, Ali Pasha resorted to his old strategem of 
begoulating with the enemy, and at the same time allured another 
tribe, the Zobeid Arabs, by making them great promises, if they 
would assist him, The case of poor pilgrims and travellers was the 
most pitiable, because tie worst robbers and murderers were 
sueltered in the sauctuaries, so that, for instance, the pilgrims 
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to Kerbela fell a certain booty into these dens of Cut-throat 
which were altogether beyond the Jurisdiction of the Pasha. T, , 
whole of Kerbela was in rebellion, a band of robbers bad 
there having become so numerous and strong, that it put to thel) 
a body of troops sent by the Pasha to disperse it. An Indian 
Nawab trom the Carnatic, who had, with his family and retinue 
arrived as a pious pilgrim in Kerbela, succumbed amid the genera) 
confusion, which was further augmented by the death of Fath Ajj 
Shah of Persia, and the troubles of succession to the throne, which 
it oceasioned, 

Even the servants of the Pasha were at that time plundered 
in Baghdad by the Arabs. This insecurity was ascribed to the 
yresence of the Ageil tribe of Arabs, a portion of which dwelt 
within the town, Suleyman Pasha having about 60 years before 
established a colony of them there, and invested them with 
the privilege of escorting caravaus between Baghdad, Aleppo 
and Damascus. Their original home was Nejd in Ceutral 
Arabia, but they had become powerful in Baghdad, protected 
every robber and murderer, and tyrannised over the eunfeebled 
town. Ali Pasha became so enraged with this tribe, that 
he ordered the whole of it to vacate the town with the Sheikh ; 
the Avceil resisted, but after the skirmishes had | lasted 
for several days, were at last compelled to quit the 
town. ‘This took place just at the moment when the Zobeid 
Arabs, whom the Pasha had called to his aid, arrived at the 
eates Of Baghdad; but they had already long before been 
on bad terms with the Ageil. B, Fraser who paid a visit to 
the camp of the Zoeid before the town, states that he 
had never beheld savage hordes like these among Moslems, 
They were all tall and emaciated, with long, dishevelled hair, 
and faces greedy for prey ; their manners were, however, superior 
in every respect to those of ordinary Fellahs (cultivators,) and such 
as cau be found only among genuine Bedouins (free dwellers of 
the desert.) On being asked by Fraser, who wished to pay a 
visit to their desert, how he and his might fare, and whether 
he would not be plundered, they were shocked at the insinuation, 
placed their hands on their eyes and heads, says Fraser, and 
swore that he would be as precious to them as the limbs of 
their own bodies. It was winter, and the weather cold ; but 
the Zobeid had no tents, and were stretched between their 
horses, wrapped in their Abas (cloaks) on the ground, like black 
bundles. Most of them had sabres with dirks in their belts ; 
several lad iron-maces, or herbals, or javelins, likewise of iron, 
and from five to six feet long, for throwing, At their saddles shor- 
ter lerbals were suspended, about six on each side, which they 
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~jected with great force and dexterity. They carried also 
hammers, and sticks with hooks of iron, with which they 
lift anything from the ground without dismounting. But 
had matchlocks, and the chief arm was the spear, a whole 
crest of which was stuck into the ground, Their horses were 
bad. small and lean. ‘To the question why they had no good 
horses, their reply was:—“ When we need them we take them 
from the Anizeh. The enmity between the two tribes origi- 
nated in horse-lifting. Meanwhile the Anizeh had _ retired, 
aud the Zobeid abandoned themselves to unrestricted enjoy- 
ment; their Sheikh and his people were feasted in Baghdad, 
and invited every evening to another house where all got drunk, 
aud the Pasha at their head. The protection of the Zobeid 
was utilized by Fraser in his excursion into the deserted lower 
Jezireh, or Mesopotamia, 

We shall conclude with a few remarks on the various sects 
_ _ of Baghdad concerning which the American 
Conclusion: ie 4S missionary writing in 1837 gives us complete 
| information, only a small portion of which 

will be sufficient for our purpose. 

Not only has the splendour of former times departed from 
Baghdad, but even the later Turkish religious institutions have 
mostly disappeared, and uothing remains except the nonsen- 
sical ‘antics of the fanatic and most ignorant Durwuaish orders. 
The fifty mosques of earlier times are mostly in ruins, and their 
revenues are drawn by the Government, cr swallowed by covetous 
Pashas, Of the Madrassehs, or schools of the Qoran, only ‘the names 
remain, and a single professorship, which is kept up by the Pasha, 
who draws all the other salaries for his own benefit. ‘There are 
no teachers, or continuous instruction, the scholarships, liberally 
endowed in former times, are no longer enjoyed by any students, 
and even if the single professor one day delivers a lecture on 
the Qorép, many days without any again follow it; laziness 
and general ignorance prevailed so much, that in Southgate’s 
time, “only about six men in the whole of Baghdad had been 
declared capable of imparting instruction in the sciences relating 
to the Qoran. Those who here and there still enjoyed the bene- 
fits of the Madrassehs, dwelt within and without the town, where 
they pursued their avocations, and only now and then paid a visit 
fur an hour tothe Madrasseh, in order not to forfeit their claims. 

Southgate endeavoured here to obtain more accurate infor- 
mation regarding the four principal sects of the Sunnis, because 
he imagined, the it, In the seat of their origin, he could obtain 
a better knowledge of their differences than in the western 
countries of Turkey, where the majority of the population belong 
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to the Hanifi sect. The number of the adherents of Mual-} ;, 
but small in Baghdad, they are all Arabs who have settled 
there from Nejd. Most. of the Kurd race who settled in the 


town are Su His of the Shapi se ct, whie h also occurs But f few 
of the “or DR as: le emseined the adherents of the once 
celebrated LLain’ in this respect the expectation of Southgate 


Was m0 stly disap vroiated 

The Shywhs of Baghdad are very numerous, especially among 
the Persians, and also included many Arabs, who have been from 
the very hesienine s zoalous followers of A’li. T hey have their mos- 
que and also a spiritual legate, who is the protector of their 
sacred places of pilgrimage in Baghdad, such as the tomb of 
the Kmam Musa A’li Kazem, as well as of the sepulehres of 
ACli and Husseyn at Kerbela, near Kufa, which place is as sacred 
to them as Mekkah to the Sunnis. ing treasures of the sepul- 
clires, though partly robbed already by the Wahhabys and by 
the Pashas of Baghdad, who afterws ards on the pretence of “ pre- 
venting a similar calamity, ’ foreibly carried off what precious 
articles yet remained, without returning them again to the sane- 
tuaries, were again and again replaced by the zeal of pious 
pilgrims, it being the highest aim. of ‘all Shya ‘hs to die in Kerbe! la, 
or to get at least their corpses conveyed there, to repose near 
the holy grave in consecrated ground, Caravans, with the Corpses 
of Shya’hs, packed in strong coffins, are frequently arriving in 
Kerbela, not merely from Persia, but even from India. Rich 
pilgrims to Nerbela are not only often muleted of large sums by 
the Turks, but also plundered by the Arabs for the right of passiug 
through their territories to the holy city. 

The predominance of the numerous Durwaish orders, already 
mentioned by Niebuhr, subsists even at the present time, althougt 
the Ulemma and the educated Moslems despise their repugnant 
caricatures, extravagant farces and juggler-tricks. G. Keppel 
paid avisit to the couvent of the Kaleudar Durwaishes in the 

st-town, which is said to have been founded by Harun-ur- 
Rashid and to bear the name of the first member of the order, 
Whose name was Kalendar. He ealls them hordes of vagavouds 
roaming as mendicants through the whole east, Jeading the 
most unbridled and debauched lives on the pretence of becoming 
dead to the world in their monasteries, and abdicating all its 
vanities, Their Sheikh, sitting on a tiger-skin, surrounded with 
all kinds of arms, ostrich-eyvys, vases, and ethene vifts of the faith- 
ful, Keppel found to be a most cunning man of the world. In 
public no Durwaish resents an insult, but accepts even blows 
with the exclamation, “ Let Allah’s will be done.” On the neck 
they wear onyx stones for talismans, 
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Vocording Ww Southgate’s statements there were in Baghdad 
ly two convents of Durwaishes—Takiahs, whose inhabit- 
sare monks called Durwaishes, in ccutradistinction to ler- 

called Zaheds—but many others who, although register- 
as such, pursue other avocations, cniy sometimes attend 
cerelse nies of the whirling, the howling, and other Dur- 
sas the laity do in other towns, and even in Constanti- 

Their fury in shouting prayers often ends with grunt- | 
and falling down from exhaustion: they inflict wounds , Ki 
: 





i oWn bodies—like the Gurzmar Faqirs of India. The 
mire their miraculous tricks, with which they some- 
; also attain political objects, and praise the appareut 
ties aS inspire dd saints, They live on alms and deceit. 
O; other religious sects, the Jews are, after the Muhammadans, 
ost numerous ; they do not live in misery, as in Persia. 
Vaighddd the richest merchants are Jews, they are the first 
13 In the bazars and Khans ; > they possess three synago fucs 
habit a special quarter, where naturally also great poverty 
'y the side of wealth, They have, however, no beggars, and 
‘in a close connection whereby they support each other ; they 
‘being the descendants of the ten tribes of the captivity, 
call each other brothers, Their physiognomy is said not to 
characteristically Jewish, Before the plague their number was, 
iug to Wellsted, said to amount to 7,000, bat since 


eee: 





ounted 125 families of them, 25 of which were United 
(Catholics and 100 Syrian Catholics, or so-called Chaldeans ;— they 
a very miserable church and no lishop. ‘Their poverty Pr 

- perhaps only feigned, for under despotic governments Ar- | 
hienians always pretend to be destitute, live in a very retired ‘ 
winner, and shun every kind of display. Wellsted, indeed, : 
sures us, that the Armenians of Baghdad are not only 
‘off, but even rich, The United Catholics held their devotions ! 
home; but the Syrian Catholics or Chaldwans, with ten or } 
ve Roman Catholic European families who lived here, had their ¢ 
vine service in the same church, though at different times and 
th ditierent ceremonies. A Roman Missionary had recentiy 
hu conseerated as bishop of Babylon and Persia—like Bean- 
up formerly—who considered the whole of Mesopotamia, 
la, Armenia, aud Kurdistan to belong to his cliocese, which 


16 


time it has again increased enormous ly, W e hi: ave already ’ } 
sen above, that in the time of Benj jamin of Tudela they had their 4 it 
u patriarch, and that important office still exists, and its in- : 
ubent, who is the chief of the Jews, deals in their name with the 3 ui 
Vr keish authorities, and enjoys great consideration, i 
The —— appear to play a very subordinate part. South- ; | 
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he also intended to visit in company with the bishop of Khosrova 
At that time (1837) great efforts were made by the Roman Catho. 
lie missions in the East, 

The Syrian Christians, who have a patriarch in Baghdad, 
considered it dishonourable to assume the name of Jacobites 
like thelr Mesopotamian brothers , as if they were the adherents 
of a heresiarch, whereas they belonged to the ancient Syrian 
chureh, They, therefore, always called themselves merely Sy- 
vians, whilst those of them who had separated, and had joined 
the Roman Catholic church, called themselves Syrian Catho- 
lics. Neither did the Nestoriuns of these parts like to be 
known by that name, but called themselves Chaldeans, and 
asserted that they were descendants of the Assyrians, as the 
Jacobites were of the Svrians of Damascus. The patriarch of 
the Chaldzans of Al-Kosh, the Venerable Mar Elias, had 
come to Baghddd for the consecration of the Bishop of Babylon, 
and Southeate learnt from him that he was one of the disks 
of the old) Nestorian united church, the other, Mr. Shimon. 
the patriarch of Julamerk, or of the separate independent 
Nestorians, upon whom the Protestant Mission of Urmia ex. 
erted influence, as the Roman Catholic Mission of Mosul was upon 
the former. The Roman Catholic chureh has given the uame 
of Chaldwans to proselytes of two sects, namely, the Nestorians 
aud the Syrian Christians, which has naturally given rise to 
various misapprehensions, as there is no question of nationality, 
By the Arabic word Nusrani (Nazarene) only the Nestorians 
were designated in Persia, but all sects of Christians in Meso- 
potamia ; “there are many of them in Baghdad, whose colloquial 
language is Avabic, as in Damascus and Cairo, while Persian and 
Turkish are. less spoken, though all three can be studied very 


Well in the town. 
E. REHATSEK, 
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Art.—-VL—THE SANKYA PHILOSOPHY, 
(Contin ued from the “ Caleutta Review,’ October 1883.) 


N exposition of the principles of the Sankhya system must 
A be incomplete without some reference to a treatise, decidedly 
earlier than the one already examined, we mean the Sunhhya- 
Kuvicu, or exposition of the Sankhya, by Iswara Krishna. 
That this document is more ancient than the Sankhya Prava- 
chana, or the Sankhya Sutras, falsely ascribed to Kapila, is 
proved both by internal and external evidence. The speculations 
embodied in the Sankhya Pravachana about the emergent 
deity, Who appears as Creator under the name of Brahma, as 
Preserver under that of Vishnu, and as Destroyer under that 
of Mahadeva, are sufficient to trace its composition to the age when 
an attempt was made to reconcile philosophy with current super- 
stitions; and they would be enough, even if other proofs were 
wanting, to establish its posteriority. The book, however, abounds 
with references to the varied systems of philosophy which are 
known to have flourished in times posterior to the age of MKapila, 
who in one important sense may be called the father of Hindu Phi- 
losophy. Such references, both direct and oblique, are scarccly 
met with in the Sankhya-Kavica, which, moreover, does not 
indicate any advance on the part of Philosophy towards a re- 
conciliation between the transcendental speculations of the 
scliools and the grovelling beliefs of the masses. 

The Sunkhya-Karica consists of seventy-two slokas, or dis- 
ticis, each, as a rule, bearing’ upon-acdistinct topic. As speci- 
mens of conciseness of style, condeusation of thought, and close- 
ness of reasoning, these distichs are worthy of all praise; though 
they are free, comparatively speaking, from the tinge of con- 
troversialism by which the later work js distinguished. The 
book has been very recently translated by Mr, Jolin Davies, 
whose elucidatory notes and extracts from standard com- 
mentaries are helps without which it is impossible for the ordinary 
reader to master its contents. Of his translation we shall avail 
ourselves in our attempt to present a synopsis of its contents, 

Regarding the author of the Saunkhya-Karicu, very little 
is known beyond what is indicated in the last three of its dis- 
tichs. These we deem it desirable to transcribe :— 

“This supreme purifying doctrine, the Sage (Kapila) compas- 
slonately imparted to Asuri; Asun taught it to Panchasikha, 
by whom it was extensively made known. 
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‘‘ Handed down by disciples in succession, it has, been compen- 
diously written in Arya metre by the noble-minded Iswara 
Krishna, having fully learned the demonstrated truth. 

“The subjects treated in seventy distichs are those of the 
complete science, containing sixty topics, excluding illustrative 
tales, and omitting also controversial questions. 

“‘Thus-is completed the book of the Sankhya (Philosophy) 
uttered by the venerable, the great-minded, and divine Kapila, 


‘“* May prosperity attend it !” 


In accordance with the plan referred to, if not distinctly laid 
down in the last paper, we shall present a synopsis of the con- 
tents of this book, allude cursorily to an expository argument, 
in the dissertation on this Philosophy in the Sarva Darsana 
Sangraha, and conclude with a few general observations on 
the doctrines and principles of the system under review. | 

And first, in accordance with our arrangement, we shall en- 
quire into what the book says about the soul and Prakriti, the 
two entities admitted as existent in the Sankhya School. But 
before we do so, a preliminary observation is desirable, | 

The speculations embodied in Sankhya-Karica begin exactly 
where those of Sankhya Pravachana begin, that is, with the 
admission of the three kinds of pain begetting a longing for 
liberation, such as can not possibly be satisfied by “ the visible 
means,” such as earthly pleasures, medicine, &c., or by “the 
revealed means,” such as prayers, sacrifices, and other religious 
observances, The first two distichs set forth in a condensed 
form the object and scope of Saukhya Philosophy, as well as 
the universally admitted fact on which it is based :— 

“ From the injurious effects of the three-fold kinds of pain 
(arises) a desire to know the means of removing it (pain). 
if from the visible (means of removing it) this desire should 
seem to be superfluous, it is not so, for these are neither abso- 


dutely complete nor abiding. 


“The revealed (means) are like the visible (4. ¢@, inefficient, 
for they are connected with impurity, destruction, and excess. 
A contrary method is better, and this consists in a discrimina- 
tive knowledge of the manifested (forms of matter,) the un- 
manifested (Prakriti or primeval matter) and the knowing 
(soul.)” | oe 

Mr. Davies shows’ how religious observances ate, according 
to Kapila, accompanied with “impurity, destruction, excess or 
inequality.” 
what the text calls “revealed means,” is imperfect and inefii- 
cient, because it is inseparably linked.to bloody sacrifices, which 
cannot but result in impurity; because the reward it promises 


The Vedic system, which is an embodiment of 
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is temporary happiness, not the liberation implied in the soul’s 
emancipation from all material influences ; and, lastly, because 
jt gives some persons, for instance, the rich who can offer bloody 
sacrifices more easily than the poor, an undue advantage over 
others, | : 

Now let us group some of the passages in which the anti- 
thesis between the soul and Prakriti, is set forth :— 

3. “Prakriti, the root (of material forms) is not produced. 
The great one (Mahat Buddiii or Intellect) and the rest (which 
spring from it) are seven (substances) producing and produced. 
Sixteen are productions (only). Soul is neither producing nor 
produced.” 

11. “The manifested (Vyakta) has the three modes (guna.) 
It is indiscriminating, ,bjective, generic, irrational and pro- 
ductive. So also is Pradhan (Prakriti). Soul in these respects,: 
as in those (previously mentioned), is the reverse.” : 

15. ‘* From the finite nature of specific objects ; from the homo- 
geneous nature (of genera and species); from the active energy 
of evolution (the constant progressive development of finite 
forms); from the separateness of cause and effect ; and from 
the undividedness (or the real unity) of the whole universe.” 

16. “(It is proved that) there is a primary cause, the un- 
manifested (Avyakta) which acts (or develops itself) by three 
modes ; by blending and modification, like water, from the dif- 
ference of the receptacle or seat of the modes as they are variously 
distributed.” 

17. ‘ Because an assemblage (of things) is for the sake of 
another ; because the opposite of the three modes and the rest 
(their modifications) must exist ; because there must be a super- 
intending power; because there must bea nature that enjoys; 
and because of (the existence of) active exertion for the sake 
of abstraction or isolation (from material contact); therefore 
soul exists.” 

18. “From the separate allotment of birth, death and the 
organs; from the diversity of occupations at the same time; 
and also from the different conditions (or modifications) of the 
three modes ; it is proved that there is a plurality of souls.” 

19. “And from that contrariety (of soul) it is concluded, 
that the witnessing soul is isolated, neutral, perceptive, and in- 
active by nature.” 

20. “It is thus, from this union, that the unintelligent body 
(the linga) appears to be intelligent, and from the activity of 
the modes, the stranger (the soul) appears to be an agent.” 

These distichs set forth the contrast betweea Prakriti and soul as 
as well as the varied kinds of proof by which their existence is 
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demonstrated. Prakriti is the root of the perceptible and inferrable 
universe, that is the universe of which the grosser objects are 
perceived, and the subtler inferred from those percieved. Prakriti 
is the unmanifested (avyakta) developing itself, in consequence 
of an immanent law of cyclic revolution, into the manifested 
(Vyakta); and it unfolds itself in forms which may be classed 
in genera and in species. Prakriti is objective, irrational, un- 
fitted to discriminate one thing from another, and productive 
or evolvent. The soul is the very antipodes in all these respects 
of Prakriti. It is in its essence isolated from the universe of 
material objects, the entity which always continues unmani- 
fested, is subjective, rational, fitted to discern the differences 
subsisting between things which differ, non-productive and inactive, 
Its rationality and discriminativeness are, however, problematical, 
as we shall show by and bye. Suffice it to say here, that the 
two entities are so decidely opposed to one another, that, in order 
to produce either of them, we have only to divest the other of its 
peculiar attribute and clothe it with those which are their con- 
trasts or opposites, | 

In one important respect the antithesis between Prakriti 
and soul is marked. Prakriti has the three gunas, or qualities, 
or modes, while the soul is entirely free from their presence or 
influence. Let us see what the Karica says about these con- 
stitutive elements of Prakriti :— 

12. “ The modes have a joyous, grievous, and stupefying nature. 
They serve for manifestation, activity and restraint: they na- 
turally subdue and support each other, produce each other, 
consort together, and take each other’s condition. 

13. “*Goodness’ (Sattma) is considered as light (or subtle) 
and enlightening (or manifesting) ; ‘ passion’ or ‘ foulness’ (rajas 
as exerting and mobile ; ‘darkness’ (Tamas) as heavy or envelop- 
ing (or obstructive). This action for the gaining of an end is 
' Jike that of a lamp.” 

14. “In the higher world the quality (or mode) called ‘ good- 
ness’ prevails; below, the creation abounds in ‘darkness’; in 
the midst foulness or passion abounds, Brahma and the rest 
(of the gods) and a stock form the limits.” 

The gunas, it.is to be observed, cannot, properly speaking, be 
called moral dispositions, such as goodness, activity, and indolence 
are. They may be represented as producers of our moral dis- 
positions, the material essence of which both our intellectual 
and moral affections are modifications or evolutes. Matter, accord- 
to this system, may be defined as a double-faced entity; and it 
is presented in the universe in a variety of forms more or less 
gross, more or less subtle and tenuous. To its grosser forms we 
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give the name of material objects; while its subtler invisible 
forms we Characterize as intellectual affections and moral dis- 
positions. But the sharp line of ‘demarcation that we draw 
between ms.tter and mind has no foundation in truth, though 
held up as obviously just by the factitious rule of our dictionaries 
and grammars ! 

Auother point of difference, or rather contrariety, between 
Prakriti and Purush, or soul, hinges on the unity of the one, 
and multeity of the other. Prakriti is one, indivisible sub- 
stance, appearing in endless varieties of forms under the influence 
of the quality called ‘ passion,’ which leads it irresistibly to pass 
through a fixed process of evolution. Souls are, however, in- 
numerable. How is this to be proved? Before it is possible to 
answer this question satisfactorily it is necessary to enquire— 
how is the existence of Prakriti itself, or that of Purush, or soul, 
to be proved ? 

Here we must notice that only three sources of knowledge, or 
kinds of proof, are admitted in this treatise, as in the Sankhya 
Pravachana. In distich 4 we have these stated :—‘ Perception, 
inference, and fit testimony are the three-fold (kinds of) accepted 
proof, because in them every mode of proof is fully contained. 
The complete determination, or perfect knowledge, of what is to 
be determined is by proof.” And in distich 6, the province, so 
to speak, of each of these lines of evidence is indicated :—‘ The 
knowledge of formal or generic existence is by perception; of 
things beyond the senses by reference; that which cannot be 
determined by. this (method) and cannot be perceived must be 
determined by fitting means.” 

The argument brought forward to prove the existence and 
multeity of souls is the same presented as that in the Sankhya- 
Pravachana with some new features added. 

We are assured of the existence of the objects of nature by 
perception. But these objects are finite or conditioned, and they 
cannot but lead us to look for the ground of their existence apart 
from themselves, They are, moreover, classed in genera and 
species, and they consequently lead the mind towards an original 
or primary genus. The process of evolution noticeable in their 
production suggests an evolving principle; while the chain of 
second causes they point to, leads us to a recognition of a pre- 
cedent first cause, And, lastly, the unity of the universe indi- 
cates the operation in its production of a principle, originally 
indiscerptible and indiscrete, though susceptible of modification, 
such as renders it now multiform, divisible and divided. Infer- 
ence, therefore, rising from a series of effects to the primal cause, 
establishes the existence of Prakriti, “ which developes itself by 
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the three modes,” blended into varieties of forms, as “simple water 
coming from the clouds is modified as sweet, sour, bitter, pungent 
in the nature of the juice of the cocoanut-palm, beél-karunja 
and wood-apple, 

But the vast assemblage of things into which Prakriti hag 
developed cannot exist for nothing; and it therefore suggests 
the presence, somewhere, of one fitted to own and enjoy it, asa 
well furnished house necessarily carries with it the idea of a 
person dwelling in it. Besides this assemblage of inanimate 
things needs the supervision and regulating power of an intelli. 
gent ruler; while the rush towards emancipation made by 
Prakriti in some of its subtler forms leads the mind by a transition, 
natural and easy, to the recognition of a being enthralled, and 
therefore in need, of deliverance. The existence of the soul is 
therefore established! The argument, however, is a naked 
fullacy, inasmuch as the soul, being perfectly inert and quies- 
cent, is, properly speaking, neither an enjoyer nor a _ ruler, 
while its enthralment is a fiction, rather than entity. 

Various facts are mentioned as tending to prove the multeity 
or plurality of souls, The varied accidents of birth and death 
form a series of indisputable facts fitted to set forth their multi- 
tudinousness, If souls were one, not many, the birth and death 
of one person would synchronize with the birth and death of 
ail other persons ; or if there were only one soul, all human beings 
would come into the world and go out of it at one and the same 
time. But the fact is, that they come in at different times and go 
out at different times; and the endless diversity in their hours 
of ingress and egress is a proof that souls are multitudinous, 
not one. Again, if souls were one, the organs of perception and 
intellection attached to them would not prevent the variety of 
aspects which is their most noticeable aspect. In one man, for 
instance, the sense of hearing or sight is ten times acuter than in 
auother ; and in many the sense itself does not exist at all. Why 
these differences ? Owing certainly to the deserts of souls, to the 
merits or demerits accumulated by them severally in former states 
of existence. But if souls were one, and the deserts the same, the 
organs would present a uniform aspect, the sense of sight or 
hearing would te acute or dull in all human beings, and defects 
and imperfections would be equally, not unequally, distributed. 
And, lastly, all mankind would in that case be equally affected by 
the modes or qualities, The fact, however, is that there is an 
endless variety of ways in which human beings are affected by 
them, Some are peculiarly susceptible to the quality of good- 
ness, and become good almost instinctively ; while others are 
enslaved, as it were, by the evil qualities almost from their birth. 
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The reasoning here is fallacious, as it ascribes to the soul some 
responsibility, which in reality belongs to nature ! 

Qne important question ought to be raised and disposed of 
before we proceed to a detailed treatment of the products or 
evolutes of Prakriti. If those dispositions which are characterised 
as moral are foreign to the soul, wherein do they ivhere? 
The Sankhya philosopher is penetrating enough to see that 
such dispositious as goodness, passion or indolence cannot inhere 
in or form portions of our gross bodies. Nor can they inhere 
in or form elements of the soul without leading it to some 
kind of action inconsistent with the hypothesis of its perfect 
quiescence, A habitation for these dispositions is therefore a 
desideratum in the system. The Sankhya philosopher meets 
the want by positing a subtle body between the perfectly 
quiescent soul and the gross, perceptible and tangible body, 
This is called the ldinga-sariv, and it migrates with the soul 
from one gross body to another, and is dissolved only when its 
perfect emancipation is effected by intense meditation, The 
following distichs speak of this subtle body :— 

39. “Subtle (bodies), those which are born of father and 
mother, with the gross forms of existence, are the three-fold 
species (of bodies). Of these the subtle are permanent; those 
which are born of father and mother perish. 

40. “The subtle (body) diuga, formed primevally, unconfined, 
permanent, composed of intellect and the rest, down to the 
subtle elements, migrates, never enjoys, aud is endowed with 
dispositions (Bhavas), 

41. “As a painting does not—stand without a support or 
receptacle, nor a shadow without a stake, &c., so the lingua does 
not exist unsupported without specific elements. 

42. “Formed for the sake of the soul, the dinga, by the con- 
nection of means and their results and by union with the 
predominant Prakriti, plays its part like a dramatic actor.” 

Ali material objects are in these verses divided into three 
classes, subtle bodies, gross bodies, or those which are born of 
father and mother, and various forms of unorganized matter. 
The subtle body or linga-sarir is composed of the three primal 
evolutes of Prakriti, intellect or intelligence, egcism and Manas, 
or mind, aud the rudimental elements (tue YZ'gnmatras) ; and it 
is, therefore, like these, imperceptible. It is more permanent 
than our gross bodies, is unconfined because it migrates from 
one gross body to another with the soul, and is endowed with 
moral dispositions, though incapable of enjoyment, which is the 
prerogative of the soul, suppositious rather than real. It, how- 
ever, enthrals the soul, which must cast aside this tenuous 
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garment, as well as its series of grosser bodies, before its libera- 
tion or final separation from all material conditions is effected. 

It is time to advert to the productions or evolutes of Prakriti, 
These are set forth in the following distichs :— 

22, “From Prakriti issues the great principle (Mahat, In- 
tellect), and from this the ego, or consciousness, from this 
(consciousness) the whole assemblage of the sixteen (principles or 
entities) and from five of the sixteen the five gross elements, 

23. “Intellect is the distinguishing principle (adhyavasya), 
Virtue, knowledge, freedom from | passion rand power denote it when 
affected by (the mode) ‘ goodness’; when affected by ‘ darkness’ 
it is the reverse of these. 

24. “Egoism is self-consciousness. From this proceeds a 
double creation (sarga, emanation), the series of the eleven (prin- 
ciples) and the five (subtle) elements. 

25. ‘From consciousness, modified (by ‘ goodness’), proceed 
the eleven good principles ; fromm this origin of being as darkness 
come the subtle elements. Both emanations are caused by the 
foul or active mode, 7 

26. “The eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the skin are 
termed the organs of intellect (buddhi) ; the voice, the hands, 
the feet, (the organs of) excretion and generation are called the 
organs of action. 

27. “The Manas (mind) in this respect has the nature of 
both (classes), It is formative (or determinative) and a sense- 
organ, from having cognate functions (with the organs). It is 
multifarious, from the specific modifications of the modes and_ the 
diversity of external things.” 

These evolutes with the root, evolvent, Prakriti and the soul, 
which is neither an evolvent nor an evolute, form the twenty- 
five ¢atimas, or categories of the Sankhya Philosophy. For the 
sake of easy reference we give them below in the order in which 
they are presented in Mr. Davies’ excellent book :— 

1, Prakriti, or primordial, self-evolving matter. 

2. Ahankara, the egoizer or consciousness, 

3. Tanmatras, or subtle elements, five in number, sound 
tangibleness or touch, odour or smell, visibility or form, and 
sapidity or taste. 

&, The five gross elements, (Mahabhuta) viz., ether from the 
subtle element sound, air from touch, earth from odour, fire 
from sight or visibility, and water from taste or sapidity. 

6. The five senses, the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, 
and the skin (Gyan-indryani, or organ of knowledge). 

7. The organs of action (Karma-indryani), the voice, the 
hands, the feet, (the organs of) excretion and generation. 
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8. Manas, or mind, which receives and works into proper 
shapes the impressions made upon the senses, and which is re- 
garded as one of the three internal organs, the other two being 


intelligence and consciousness, 
9. The soul (Atman or Purush ), which is an entity distinct 


from Prakriti. 

Among the evolutes of Prakriti, the organs are divided into 
internal and exterual, and the elements into subtle and gross. 

The internal organs are the intellect or intelligence, conscious- 
ness or egoizer, and the mind or the thinking principle. They 
are the gate-keepers of the soul, while the external organs, the 
five organs of knowledge and the five organs of actions, are the 
gates. The external objects of nature and their impressions 
through five especially of these gates to the mind, which works 
them into appropriate forms, or ideas, and communicates them 
to consciousness, by which they are individualized and conveyed 
to the intellect, which forms general concepts, such as are re- 
flected in the soul, which is erroneously said to be the cognative 
principle, This is Mr. Davies’ view of the function of these inter- 
nal organs, but the commentators whom he consults, present a 
very different, and a much more confused notion of their varied 
operations, Vachaspati speaks of the mind thus :-—“ It gives 
form in a collective manner to that which is perceived by an 
organ of sense, and says, ‘this is a thing,’ this is confounded 
and that is not so; and it discriminates or defines a thing by 
its specific and unspecific nature.” And Gandapada says :— 
“As a person going atong a road sees an object at a distance, 
and is in doubt whether it be a post ora man; he then observes 
some characteristic mark upon it, or a bird perched there, and, 
doubt being thus dissipated by the reflection of the mind, the 
understanding (Buddhi, or intellect) discriminates that it is a 
post ; and then egoism interposes for the sake of certainty, as 
‘verily, or (I am certain) it is a post.’ In this way the functions 
of intellect, egoism and mind, and the eye are (successively) 
fulfilled.” 

The functions of the external organs are not categorically 
stated in the Sankhya-Karica and the Sankhya Pravachana ; 
and modern commentators mislead when they speak of them in 
the phraseology current in modern schools of philosophy. Let 
us turn from what is at least speculation to what is distinctly 
stated about them. Intellect under the influence of ‘ goodness’ 
is distinguished by virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and  super- 
natural power ; but it is disfigured under the influence of ‘dark- 
ness’ by vice, ignorance, passionateness, and weakness. The 
emaucipation of the seul-is ultimately effected by it, when it 
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clearly sees the distinction between soul and non-soul, the ego 
and the non-ego, Virtue and vice, therefore, as well as know- 
ledge and ignorance, are material conditions, not moral disposi- 
tions and intellectual states in the proper sense of these terms, 

Intelligence, however, retires from the scene as soon as its 
great offspring egoism, or self-consciousness, makes its appearance, 
The work of creation is effected by this principle. Under the 
control of ‘goodness,’ it evolves out of its own substance the 
eleven organs, which are all good, wiz. the five organs of know- 
ledge, the five organs of action, and the eleventh organ, or the 
mind, which, though one of the last of creations, takes rank 
with the first, and its own producer, consciousness. Under the 
control of ‘darkness’ it creates the subtle elements, and through 
them the gross elements, which in varieties of combinations are 
found in the objects of nature. Consciousness evolves out of its own 
substance the entire creation; and if consciousness were nota 
material product, an evolute of the assumed primordial 
material form, the Sankhya system might appropriately be 
characterized as a beautiful scheme of idealistic philosophy. 

The Surva-Darsana-Sangruha presents in its disquisition 
on Sankhya Philosophy the categories of the system in these 
words :—“ Now the Sastra of this school may be concisely said 
to maintain four several kinds of existences, viz,, that which is 
evolvent only, that which is evolute only, that which is both 
evolute and evolvent, and that which is neither.” 

Regarding the bondage and liberation of souls we have these 
utterances :— 

44. “ By virtue an ascent to a higher region is obtained, by vice 
a descent into a lower region, Deliverance is gained by know- 
ledge, and bondage by the contrary. 

45. “By the absence (or destruction) of passion there is dis- 
solution of Prakriti (or the power of Prakriti is destroyed), 
Transmigration is from disorderly passion. By power we gain 


‘destruction of obstacles, and the reverse by the contrary. 


The cause of the bondage of the soul is ignorance, not vice ; 
and its liberation is effected by knowledge, not virtue. This is 
one of those principles of Hindu philosophy which are common 
to all the systems, many of those called heterodox not excepted. 
According to these, virtue is a source of bondage as well as vice. 
Virtue, as has already been said, proceeds from desire for happiness 
and aversion to pain, which are in themselves wrong principles 
of action. Virtue results only in the prolongation of the chain of 
transmigration, its upshot being the translation of the soul into 
one of those ethereal regions which rise in an ascending scale, 
one above another, from this world, for the purpose of temporary 
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enjoyment of the fruits of its good works, and its return in a 
bodily shape to this world, when these are in the course of 
slow-circling ages consumed, Permanent liberation of the soul, 
or its relegation to its original state of non-contact with matter, 
virtue cannot effect. That is the fruit of knowledge, knowledge 
of the categories of the Sankhya system—or rather of the 
difference between soul and non-soul ! 

Gandapada, one of the great commentators, without whose help 
it is impossible to understand the book under review, thus speaks 
of knowledge iu general :—“ Knowledge is of two kinds, external 
and internal. ‘The former includes knowledge of the Vedas, and 
the six branches of knowledge connected with them,—recitation, 
ritual, grammar, interpretation of words, prosody and astro- 
nomy ; also of the Purans, and of knowledge, theology and law, 
Internal knowledge is the knowledge of Prakriti and soul, or the 
discrimination that “this is Prakriti,’ the equipoised condition 
of the modes, and “ this is soul,” devoid of the modes, permanent 
and intelligent. By external knowledge worldly distinction, or 
admiration, is obtained ; by internal knowledge, liberation, that 
is from the bondage of matter. And, in another place, the 
same commentator says :—“ He who knows the twenty-five prin- 
ciples, whatever order of life he may enter, and whether he 
wore braided hair, or top-knot only, or be shaven, he is free; 
of this there is no doubt.” 

But, after all, the bondage and liberation of the soul are mere 
fictions. It is Prakriti that is in reality bound and liberated, 
the soul being essentially free and incapable of bondage; nor is 
transmigration, the perennial source of misery from which de- 
liverance is to be earnestly desired, a cause of trouble to the pure 
spirits, Distich 62 of the Book runs thus >—“ Wherefore not 
any soul is bound, or is liberated, or migrates. It is Prakriti, which 
has many receptacles (or bodily forms of being) which is bound, | 
or is liberated, or migrates. Again in verse 8 we have the 
words :—“'Prakriti by herself binds herself by seven forms, 
she causes deliverance for the benefit of soul by ove form.” Pra- 
kriti is said to be “generous” and “modest.” She is generous, 
because all the trouble that she unconsciously takes in evolving 
creation out of its substance is for the benefit of the soul, not 
its own. But as she is afterall the incarcerator and liberator 
of the soul, her belauded generosity is problematical. She is mor- 
over called modest, because she retires as soon as she has ex- 
hibited herself to the soul. “As a dancer, having exhibited 
herself on the stage, ceases to dance, so does Prakriti cease (to 
produce) when she has made herself manifest to soul (59). “ No- 
thing is more modest than - Prakriti; that is my judgment. 
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Saying, ‘I have been seen:’ she does not expose herself again to 
the view of the soul” (61). But the fact remains indisputable 
that she creates or evolves only to be seen ; and a girl, who takes q 
world of trouble only to be seen, can not appropriately be called 
modest, even though she has the good sense to retire as soon as 
she is seen. 

If bondage and liberation really belong to Prakriti, why as- 
cribe them at all to the soul? Let the commentator Vachaspati 
answer this question :—“ These circumstances are ascribed to and 
affect the soul, as the superior, in the same manner that victor 
and defeat are attributed to and relate to a king, though actually 
occurring in his generals ; for they are his servants, aud the gain 
or loss is his, not theirs.” This is, however, a string of words 
without meaning. The soul is in reality nor king, nor master, 
nor gainer, nor loser; nor does it, properly speaking, see. Prakriti 
in all its modifications is only reflected in the tranquil, immobile 
and luminous soul, which, as it is destitute of volition and vitality, 
cannot possibly recognise what is fitted to make it miserable or 
happy. 

‘To show in what respect the Sankhya system is different from 
the forms of thought subsequently developed, let us refer for a 
moment to a discussion embodied in the Sarvu-Darsana- 
Sangraha. The author after having stated the categories of the 
system, and grouped them under the heads, evolvent ouly, evo- 
lutes and evolvent, evolutes only, and non-evolvent and non-evo- 
lute, thus raises the discussion alluded to :— 

“ Here a four-fold discussion arisesas to the nature of cause 
and effect. The Sangatas (Buddhists) maintain that the exis- 
tent is produced from non-existent ; the Naiyayika, &c., that the 
(as yet) non-existent is produced from the existent; the Vedan- 
tins that all effects are an illusory emanation from the existent, 
and not themselves really existent ; while the Sankhyas hold that 

the existent is produced from the existent.” 
' It is not our intention to follow the author through the varied 
steps of his arguments; Our object being simply to show that, 
while Buddhism, the source of the heterodox systems, maintains a 
species of rank nihilism, the orthodox systems were based on 
the assumption of a primordial substance, either material or 
spiritual, and they were all evolved from the teaching of the 
Upanishads, Dr. Mullens, in his well-known. treatise on Hindu 
Philosophy, has fallen into the mistake of holding up these 
venerable documents as the source of Hindu Pantheism, not that 
of Hindu Philosophy in all its phases of development from ni- 
hilism. And men more profoundly versed in Hindu philosophy 
than the late Doctor, have shown a strong tendency to a similar, 
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or rather identical, mistake. But one cannot study the Upa- 
nishads in. connexion with the systems of philosophy which have 
fourished in. India in different periods of its history, without 
being led to connect the former with the latter, the Upanishads 
with the systems, as cause and effect. 5; 

It is not denied that the prevalent line of philosophic thought 
in the Upanishads is pantheistic. Their great motto, one with- 
out a second, is the battle-cry of Indian and European, indigen- 
ous and foreign, pantheistic forms of speculation, The cosmo- 
sonies presented in them, the description given of man’s nature 
and of the world itself, and the theory of salvation developed, mani- 
fest a stronger leaning, so to speak, towards pantheism than 
towards any other form of speculative thought. But there are 
lines of reasoning, and forms of expression in these records 
eminently fitted to uphold forms of thought other than those 
which are propely called pantheistic. The four well-known ex- 
pressions, Sat and Asat, Vywkta and Avywkia, which play so 
conspicuous a part in the cosmogonies of the Upanishads, are 
certainly susceptible of nihilistic and materialistic, as well as pan- 
theistic interpretation, aud they have in consequence been ban- 
died backwards and forwards by almost all the jarring schools 
of Indian philosophy. 

In one verse especially, quoted in a former paper, creation is 
distinctly said to have flowed out of Asat, non-being and non- 
existent ; and in several passages the Avyakta, unmanifested, 
is represented as the ground of the Vyakta, or manifested, 
aspects of nature, .and these passages may obviously be construed 
soas to uphold any form of thought ranging between absolute 
nihilism and absolute pantheism. The Buddhists, or some classes 
of Buddhists, have evolved from them their idea of an eternal 
void of non-being, developing into innumerable forms of existence, 
more illusory than real. The Sankhya School has derived from 
them its notion of Prakriti, unmanifested in its undeveloped form, 
but manifesting itself in various imperceptible and perceptible 
shapes, in consequence of the mischievous activity of one of its 
three essential elements. And the Vedantic thinker has elaborat- 
ed these very utterances into his theory of illusory existence, 
concealing the real under the phenomenal, the one pure being 
under various types of non-being. The Upanishads, therefore, 
have given rise to the various lines of speculation by which the in- 
tellect of the country, by no means deficient in acuteness and 
depth, has been exercised and moulded for centuries and ages 
untold, 

The main principles of the Sankhya Philosophy have been set 
forth in this and the-preceding paper, in the words mainly of the 
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Books which may be represented as its standard and authoritative 
documents. A simple, unvarnished statemeut of these is enough to 
show that the glowing eulogy of which it has been made the favour. 
ed subject in some quarters is eutirely misplaced aud fulsome. ‘The 
system is & heap of uonsense, dreamy in its character, self. 
contradictory in its statements, and immoral in its principles 
and tendencies. This will appear in the sequel.—Meanwhile 
we raise the question :—How is the system to be characterised ? 
With what systém of philosophic thought is it to be compared ? 

It has been called, apparently with propriety, a system of 
dualism, because it postulates the existence of two entities, the 
passive soul and the active Prakriti. But the description it 
ives of the soul tends to make it an entity of no cousequence 
whatever, in fact, a non-eutity. The soul is without volition, with- 
out intelligence in the proper sense of the term, without sen- 
sibility,—a lump of passivity and quiescence, It is impossible 
to divine what use is subserved by its existence, or why its exis- 
tence is posited. It thinks not, feels not, sees not, handles not, 
It plays no part whatever in the varied work of creation, pre- 
servation and destruction ; and it is only falsely called a specta- 
tor and enjoyer of experience. It may therefore be appro- 


priately thrown out of calculation entirely. 
The system, then, is rank materialism, and differs from the 


materialism of the day in its arrangement, rather than in its 
principle. Modern materialism cannot ignore the established 
facts and conclusions of science, and consequently the theory 
of evolution it brings forward, goes up in an ascending scale 
from the elements, the ultimate powers of nature, to their varied 
combinations, from inorganic to organized matter, from the low- 
er to the higher types of life, from molecular motion to thought, 
feeling and volition, But the founder of the Sankhya School 
was a stranger to that insight into the mysteries of creation 


‘which a schoolboy in these days may justly boast of; and he, 


in consequence, propounded a theory of evolution which comes 
down in a descending scale, or rather moves fitfuily or irregular- 
ly. But the two classes of systems agree in representing intel- 
ligence, consciousness and miud with all its affections, appre- 
hension, sensibility, volition, &c., as modifications of matter. 
The difference is, that, in accordance with one of these two sets 
of systems, thought is evolved from gross matter; while in ac- 
cordance with the other gross matter is evolved from thought. 
Or, to express the same idea in a different form, gross matter 
is sublimated into thought according to the one set; while thought 
degenerates into gross matter according to the other. 

The two classes of systems also agree in another respect, 
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They make hair-splitting distinctions between matter in its 
essence and matter in its grossness, between matter subtle and 
matter gross. The Sankhya system discriminates between, as 
has already been shown, a subtle body and a gross body, a body 
which migrates with the soul from one tenement of clay to an- 
other, and does not dissolve till its final emancipation from 
corporeal thraldom, and a_ body which is decomposed soon after 
death. Nor does the discrimination stop here. A distinction 
is made between the senses and the powers inherent in them, 
between the sense, for instance, of sight, and the unseen power of 
sight inherent in the organs; the sense of hearing and the power 
of hearing inherent in the organ; and so on. Again, a dis- 
tinction is made between subtle and gross elements, between the 
elements perceptible to us, and those the existence of which is 
proved by inference, and which are perceptible to beings endowed 
with powers of sensation and intellection, more enlarged than 
ours. Materialism of the modern school is obliged to make 
such subtle distinctions, as without them it is impossible to place 
the functions of the mind in the same category with the func- 
tions of the body. ; 

A tendency has been growing up, especially since the publi- 
cation of the well-known treatise the Unseen Universe, to laugh at 
the idea of a vacuum, and fill the interminable regions of space, 
which were looked upon as a boundless void in former times, 
with a material, or quasi-material, luminiferous fluid of extreme 
tenuity; as well as to posit a sort of invisible material organ- 
ization, or casement, for the soul beneath the body, which is 
obviously decomposed after death. Many even of those persons 
who believe in the instinctively recognized dualism in man, 
are prone to believe in the existence of a tenuous, subtle body 
between the immaterial soul and the gross material body, a sort 
of intermediate, permanent substance which death cannot affect, 
and of which the soul never gets rid. These advanced thinkers 
will rejoice, or be mortified, to find that their new-fangled theory 
was anticipated in India, about five centuries before the birth 
of Christ. ‘The existence of an all-pervading substance mate- 
rial or quasi-material, consisting of three qualities, held in equi- 
poise, was assumed by Kapila long before such words as ‘ nebu- 
lous matter’ or ‘star-dust’ were coined. And the idea of a 
linga-sarir, or tenuous body in contradistinction to, though in- 
timately connected with, the sthul-sarir, or gross body, is deve- 
loped both in the treatise under review in this discourse, and 
that taken notice of in the former. 

_ This idea is somewhat differently stated and further expanded 
in the Sankhya Sutras;-The second aphorism of Book III. 
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runs thus :—“ Therefrom (7. ¢., from the twenty-three principles 
there is the organization of) the body (or pair of bodies, the 
gross and the subtle).” The gross body (sthul-sarir) consists 
of the gross elements, or rather the grossest of the gross ele- 
ments, the earth; and it is propagated by generation. It igs 
incapable of experiencing pleasure or pain, and it is perishable, 
and does actually perish. For purposes of fruition it is of no 
use to the soul, or rather Prakriti, as it cannot effect its libera- 
tion by consuming the fruits of its merit or demerit. For such 
purposes another body of subtler elements, of greater perma- 
nence, and of capacities more expanded, must be posited. ‘This 
is the subtle body created at the commencemeut of the crea- 
tion, or annus magnus, or at every renovation of creation, 
not propagated by generation, consisting of seventeen priuciples, 
principles, the eleven organs, the five rudiments, and the organ of 
consciousness, the egoizer. It migrates from body to body, and 
disappears only when the fruits of merit or demerit on the part 
of its associate, the soul, or rather the mind, are consumed,. and 
beatification is realized. This body is sentient, but it is incapable 
of pleasure or pain, except in association with the gross body, 
which is its counterpart, and the existence of which is essential 
to the performance of its functions. This body, moreover, has a 
case or sheath, and that is called anusthani-surir, a sort of inter- 
mediate link between the impalpable, subtle and the palpable, 
gross body. Are not our modern philosophers beaten hollow by 
their prototypes of ancient times ? 

The Sankhya philosopher caunot properly be said to indicate 
the process of evolution. He states the material categories, the 
formative principles, but does not show how they combine or 
re-combine, integrate, disintegrate and redintegrate ; or by what 
process they develope into the innumerable forms of beauty and 


‘ proportion we see around us. But if he were asked to indicate 


this process, he would very likely adopt the language of Herbert 
Spencer, and affirm that the progress of creation was from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity, by a series of differentiations gradual- 
ly effected. Nor would he in the slightest degree object to apply 
this law to social and moral development, as well as to that which 
is material. The truth.is, his school, as that of Herbert Spencer, 
recognizes no real difference between material and moral condi- 
tions ; and therefore the attempts made by some orieutalists to 
identify his system with the idealism of Bishop Berkeley is futile 
indeed. He certainly does represent consciousness as the origina- 
tor of material creation ; and if by consciousness he understood 
what is now meant by it, asarule, he might be held up as an 
idealist of the first water. But. consciousness according to him 
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is a material organ, or principle, not intellectual power, and in the 
work of evolution it performs, if work it can be called at all, its 
own substance, not anything extraneous, is utilized. 

The comparison instituted between the Sankhya system and 
that propounded by Pythagoras of Samos, about the time when 
it was itself elaborated in India, is juster. If the existing frag- 
ments of the work of Philolaus, who was a contemporary of Socrates, 
be regarded as correct exponents of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
the two systems may be represented, with some degree of justice, 
as similar, in many, if not all, respects. The system, which traces 
the wonders of creation through monadic’and geometrical magni- 
tudes to the principles of numbers, limiting and illimitation, may 
be placed in juxtaposition with one which performs the same feat 
under the auspices trinitarian, material essence, called Prakriti, 
or Maha (Great) Prakriti. But, barring the speculative wildness 
characteristic of both the systems, there are two points of similari- 
ty, or contact, to which prominence ought to be given. The 
Pythagorean, like the Sankhya system, is based on the doctrine of 
metem psychosis, and it represents the soul as enchained to-the body, 
in which, as it is material, it recognizes an inherent and _irre- 
movable depravity. Add to this the fact, that the outcome of 
these two systems is one andthe same process, the systematic 
mortification of the body by ascetic penance with a view to com- 
plete emancipation of the soul from its bondage. 

The Indian system, however, is “racy of the soil,” and almost 
all the principal vocables, which figure in the two systems, are 
used in it in a sense different from that which ig attached to them 
by its rival. When the Indian system speaks of the bondage and 
liberation of the soul, it simply means the bondage and liberation 
of Prakriti and its products down to the gross body and the 
erossest of elements ; hnd it represents the extinction of conscious 
life, consequent on the extinction of desire as the summum bonum, 
to be attained by a species of mortification and penance before 
which the most self-torturing Greek philosopher would have stood 
aghast: ) 

But the emancipation of Prakriti cannot be permanent, as it is 
fated to energize after long periods of quiescence. Creation eman- 
ates from it, and is ultimately absorbed in it, to be once more 
foreed out and forced in. And, as Prakriti is never to get rid of 
its creative fits, it is fated to entangle and disentangle itself, 
throughout eternity. Norcan the emancipation of the soul be 
called permanent, inasmuch as, in accordance with the principles 
of this philosophy, it is neither bound nor liberated. The 
innumerable contradictions which the system betrays, in express- 
lon, if not in enunciation of principle, and which the reader must 
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have noticed in this brief sketch, proceed mainly, if not entirely 
from the fact, that such a thing asthe soul, without life, energy ar 
activity, mental, emotional or volitional, and without materia 
properties, is uselessly placed in juxtaposition with an active and 
plastic material principle, which, through the vicious activity of one 
of its elements, evolves and gets entangled, and which laboriously 
procures its own emancipation by a series of self-inflicted tortures 
of the most appalling nature ! 

The Sankhya system is called nirvishwar, or godless, in contra- 
distinction to the Yoga Philosophy, which is called Seishwar, or 
with God. But yet itis an offshoot of a system of superstition, 
and the fountain of another. It isan intermediate link between 
the nature-worship of Vedic times and the polytheistic worshi 
of those of the Purans. The elemental gods of the Rig Veda 
were, by a process of generalization not certainly unnatural, unified 
by the spirit of philosophic enquiry into a living, diffusive and 
creative essence; and this, in process of time, became the active, 
formative principle of the Sankhya School, its Prakriti, or Pradhan, 
But such a principle, too subtle to be grasped by the common mind, 
could not possibly make the system popular among the masses, 
and could aot transfer it from academic groves to the thoroughfare 
and the market. It had therefore to be materialized or embalmed 
in a tangible, cognizable material form; and the transformation 
was effected without much difficulty. The trinarian material 
essence was merged into the triad of Hindu Mythology, Prakriti 
identified with Brahma under the influence of the quality, good- 
ness, into vision under that of passion, and into Mahadeva under 
that of darkness. But other transformations followed. The 
passionless, inactive and dead soul, uselessly posited by Sankhya 
Philosophy, ultimately became the fountain-head, so to speak, of 
an almost unbounded pantheon of male gods, who are all more or 
less dronish ; while the active Prakriti became, under the name of 
Sakti or Brahmi, the mother of the almost innumerable female 
derties with whom these male gods are consorted. And thus, in 
rocess of time, the recondite speculations of Kapila were incorpo- 
rated with the popular religion of the Hindus, and a system of 


rank Atheism culminated in a system of rank polytheism. 
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Art. VIL—THE PAST AND PRESENT OF THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


HE origin of the Eastern Question may be traced back- 
wards to the dawn of history, and is in some degree 
attributable to the physical constitution of our globe. From 
the earliest ages the contrast and antagonism between East 
and West has played a conspicuous part in the world’s history 
and the world’s literature. In the old Pantheon of deified forces 
of nature, it was only to be expected that the Sun-god who daily 
performed his mysterious journey to the Blessed Isles of the 
West, should occupy a prominent position. Nor was it to be 
wondered at that the apparent inaccessibility of those regions 
which were every evening lit up by the sunset glory, should in- 
vest them with a halo of attraction, and beget an irresistible 
longing to start on a voyage of discovery towards them. 

Stripped of their allegorical character, the poetical legends of 
the past often serve to present us with sober facts of history. 
Viewed in this light, the mythological tale to which we have 
alluded, tells us of the peopling of the shores of Europe by the 
Caucasian race, and of a similar movement towards the West, 
which occurred whenever the workshop of nations sent forth a 
new stream of barbarian hordes to prey on the countries civilised 
by the earliest. emigrants. In the latter case it was an attack 
by the Mongolian upon the more fortunate Caucasian, and thus 
appears a tangible reason for the deep-rooted antipathy between 
these two differing branches of the human family. The triumph 
of the last mentioned race in Western Asia, which, it will be our 
endeavour to illustrate in the following pages, seems destined to 
be the final result of the ebb and flow of population which has 
been going on from the remotest period between the two conti- 
nents. Whether the Mongolian will ever be finally expelled from 
the extreme East, is a matter which cannot as yet pass the bounds 
of conjecture, but his supremacy in that portion of Asia, which 
immediately adjoins Europe, seems already a thing of the past. 

It is probable, that a reciprocal feeling somewhat akin to the 
longing for the Western travel, to which we have alluded above, 
had something to do with the colonisation by which, since the 
improvements in means of locomotion, the tables have been turned 
upon the East. It was impossible that the immigrant races of 
Europe should look towards the regions of the rising sun with 
any intelligent ideas of their previous connection with the old 
homes, But one cannot help speculating as to whether some 
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undefined attraction of this sort did not help to create the mirage. 
like glory with which imagination clothed the “ georgeous East,” 
when the Caucasian set out to re-conquer the land he had left, 
Whatever may have been the cause, the result has been that he 
has not only re-obtained possession of Western Asia his earliest 
seat, and dispossessed the Mongol thereof, but has begun to 
threaten the latter in his own peculiar domain. Indeed, he has 
gone on to supersede aborigines, and claim soil all over the globe, 

To look at this self-assertion of the Caucasian from the mora- 
list’s point of view, undoubtedly creates mingled feelings. If he 
had always acted as the protector of the weak against the strong 
aud gone forth to carry civilisation and freedom all over the world, 
we should have nothing to say against his mission ; but it is to 
be feared that this high ideal has been obscured by the play of 
self-interest, And, moreover, now-a-days, we are confronted by 
the singular spectacle of voluntary abdication of their high 
privileges by the Anglo-Saxon branch of the race, the only result 
of which must be the arrogation to themselves of the duty by a 
less scrupulous people, who will think more of their own interests 
than of those of humanity, in the performance of it. But what- 
ever the results on the happiness of the world, the sovereignty 
of the Aryan is an accomplished fact, and we must accept it as 
it is. This branch of the Caucasian stock seems to claim political 
power as its natural heritage, and the number of ations now 
existing in the world, who do not belong to the ethnic category, 
but yet retain any portion of material consequence, can be counted 
on one’s fingers. * Comparatively safe in their European homes, 
the Aryan races yet trembled successively at the threatened in- 
roads of the Semite and the Tartar, and it is only in quite recent 
times that the power of their foes (that of the latter at least) 
seems finally on the wane. 

A glance at the map of the world will show, that the three so- 
called continents of the Eastern Hemisphere, considered as a whole, 
can be roughly divided into as many great ethnograhpical divisions, 
the white man dominating in the centre, and the yellow and 
black varieties of the species occupying the extremities. With 
the negro inhabitants of the Southern portion of the old world 
we have nothing to do. The interchange of races in the North .is 
what we have to consider, and a recognition of the general princi- 
ples concerned will make the task simpler. From the very earliest 
ages the movement has been going on, and may be looked upon 





* The great contest by which this supremacy has been secured, has been 
really a trial of strength between civilisation and barbarism, and although 
the result is now certain, the vicissitudes of the struggle have been numerous 
aud complicated. 
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as almost a necessary consequence of the pbysical conditions of 
the continent, 

The irregularities in the productive powers of the soil would 
naturally lead to contests for the possession of the most favoured 
spots, aud when the dominant races began to multiply so much as 
to find even them insufficient for their requirements, organised 
expeditions in search of “fresh fields and pastures new” would 
be the result. It was probably in this way that the white man 
spread to the North-West and South-East from his birthplace in 
Altai, and thus that the successive waves of Mongolian invasion 
were impelled towards the West. 

We began by calling attention to the contrast which has always 
existed between the two quarters of the globe. The attempt at 
universal sovereignty on the part of Rome failed, perhaps, as much 
on account of the impossibility of fusing into a homogeneous whole 
two such diametrically antagonistic territories as for any other 
reason, The restlessness, the instability, of the Mongol, has always 
been, so to speak, ready to hurl itself against the settled Govern- 
ment which the Caucasian loves, The same remarks may perhaps 
apply to acertain extent to the Celt at the present day, When 
the Roman empire was finally dismembered, Mongolian’ irruptions 
had more than anything else to do with the catastrophe ; just as 
it was a Mongolian empire, viz., Parthia, which had been the 
reat rival of Rome all through her palmiest days of sovereignty. 

The final effort of the yellow man belongs to comparatively re- 
cent times, and succeeded in making even the stable kingdoms into 
which the European portion ef the Roman empire broke up, 
tremble for their safety. This brings us to the division of the 
subject which is most interesting to usin India, and which we 
may be pardoned for lingering over. We refer to the great contest 
between the youngest-born of the European nationalities, and the 
Asiatic, which has been fought out on the debateable ground 
between the two countries, and the concluding phase of which is 
attracting so much attention at the present day. 

But before proceeding to consider the page of Asiatic history in 
which Russia and the Golden Horde are the two central figures, 
we will glance from another point of view at the main threads of 
the annals of Mongolia, previous to the rise of the nomad king- 
doms which were so long the scourge of Europe. If we can 
discover any general laws pervading the whole, we shall experience 
much less difficuity in comprehending the broad scope of the 
subject. Now the instability of the Mongol, already alluded to, is 
a characteristic which gives a continuity and general similarity to 
all his political performances, A tendency at once to territorial 
extension and speedy collapse, has distinguished nearly every one 
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of the sovereignties founded by the race; and where there have 
been exceptions to the rule, we can, almost invariably, trace the 
admixture of other ethnic stocks, 

The large majority of the great and wide-stretching empires 
of Asia bave been founded by these restless Mongols, but their 
power has been as ephemeral in duration, as it was resistless while 
it lasted. ‘The student of history will be able to illustrate this by 
an enquiry into the ethnic character of the various barbarian 
invasions under which the Roman empire finally succumbed. It 
will be found that whenever either the majority of the tribes, or 
the ruling race was Mongol, the attempt to found a lasting king- 
dom was nearly always vain. The history of the tribe is centred 
in one man, as that of the Huns was in Attila, 

Another general law continually reappearing in this somewhat 
obscure, but profoundly interesting chapter of history, is what has 
been called the “ Westerly drifting of Nomads.” The tendency 
of all these Central Asiatic tribes has been to overflow towards the 
West as long as there remained countries to conquer in that direc- 
tion, oras long as they continued superior in the arts of war to 
the nations they had to attack. The above remarks must be taken 
to apply to comparatively recent times. The ethnological difficul- 
ties which meet us at every turn in the study of the history 
of remote antiquity are almost insuperable. Should, however, the 
ancient histories of the future ever contain, an addition of 
two more empires to the list of those usually treated of, the 
Accadian, and the Malay, we may find still further illustration 
of the peculiarities alluded to. 

The principal cause of the singularly short lived character of 
the empires founded by the nomad races, has undoubtedly been 
their inability to absorb and coalesce with others. In re- 
gard to this quality a distinction must be drawn, not only 
between the Caucasian and Mogolian, but between the two 
principal sub-divisions of the latter race, viz., the Mongols proper, 
or in the restricted sense, and the Turks. The latter name 
will suggest to every reader a signal exception to the rule above 
laid down. 

It must be remembered, that, both before and after the period 
when Mongol chiefs marched forth to subdue the world, natives 
of a kindred race founded mighty empires. Some of these 
kingdoms, which, had circumstances been different, might have 
proved much less ephemeral than his own, had to be conquered by 
Chingis Khan, the Alexander of the East, before he succeeded 
to the hegemony of Asia. Distinguished from the other Tartars 
by a far greater disposition to form mixed races, the Turks 
remain to the present day, while the Mongols proper are dying out. 
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Politically too, the continuity of the Turk is in striking opposition 
to the meteor-like course of Mongol conquests, The dominion 
of the Seljuks which preceded, and that of the Ozbegs which 
followed the brief supremacy of the Mongolian Khanates, was 
much more enduring than they. The Turkish power in Europe 
which has defied the repeated efforts of civilisation to 
dislodge it from the Golden Horn, owes the success of its existence 
more perhaps to adventitious circumstances than to inherent 
stability. These accidental features are the strength of its capital, 
and the jealousy of powerful neighbours; each apprehensive 
of the other’s aggrandisement if it should fall, and therefore 
anxious to bolster it up long after its very existence was an 
anachronism. After making due allowance, however, for these 
causes, the vitality of Constantinople is a conspicuous instance 
of what has been said. 

In attempting to sketch the long contest between Russia and 
the nomads, which is the special phase of the struggle between 
East and West to which we desire to draw attention, it is 
necessary first to settle our nomenclature. A curious legend is 
still current in Central Asia to the effect that the eighth son of 
Japhet was called Turk, and that he had twin sons, one called 
Tatar (or Tartar), and the other Mongol. All these terms have 
been used in a most unscientific and unspecific manner, the result 
being a confusion almost as great as the above genealogy, if 
accepted, would create. 

The words Turk and Mongol properly used, apply, of course, 
primarily to particular races, though they may be employed 
in a general--sense-when the context is a sufficient guarantee 
against misunderstanding. But conquering hordes have been 
invested with these names merely on account of the particular 
tribe to which the leaders belonged, with a most admirable un- 
certainty as to the ethnological constitution of the whole, for 
result. The word Mongol has been especially abused. Ilt has 
been used as a generic term to include all Mongolians, and, as a 
specific word, for the true and the false Mongols, and also for the 
followers of Chingis Khan. Tartar, or Tatar is an appellation 
which has received a better treatment. It has mostly been used 
in the general sense and seems preferable to Scythian, and 
certainly to the universally condemned TYuranian. Hereafter 
when we speak of Mongol we shall ordinarily refer to those 
hordes which, under the leadership of Mongol chiefs, founded a vast 
but evanescent empire. We must not allow ourselves to be confused 
by the too curious researches of historians. It has been suggested 
that Chingis Khan himself was a Turk, and it is well known that 
Timur, bis imitator and successor, was. But it is unnecessary 
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to enquire closely into the parentage of these chieftains. It was 
as Mongol that they reigned, and we may accept them as such, 
The remainder of the Tartar peoples, including of course the bulk 
of the hordes who usually pass under the other name, are Turks. We 
have now a better basis for avoiding confusion in consi- 
dering the details of our subject. There are many ways in 
which the exploits of the great typical Mongol hero, 
Chingis Kban, are sharply distinguished from those of the con- 
querors who had preceded him. A few of them have already 
been commented on. Orie point to which attention has not 
yet been drawn is the entire absence of the religious element, 
On the break up of the Kaliphate, the mission of the Prophet 
of Mecca was taken up with much energy by the Turks. These 
self-constituted propagators of Islam, carried the Koran into 
regions which the arms of the Arabs had never been able to 
reach. But the Mongols had no religion whatever when they 
first appeared as the founders of Asiatic empires, and hardly 
any civilisation, and had to imbibe both from the peoples whom 
they conquered. It was perhaps well for Europe that the pro- 
selytising spirit was not one of the dangers she had to. fear from 
these nomads, 

The reader will perhaps pardon us if we now review the main 
features in general Asiatic history, as it centres round the great 
landmarks of Mongol and Russian power, and try to seek in 
it the earliest rise of the Eastern Question. One great want 
of the present day, which affects us in this country very inti- 
mately, is a good general history of Asia. As it is, those who 
wish to study the outlines of the subject have te seek for its 
incidental treatment in books which aim at quite different ends, 
Even convenient guides to a clear view of particular periods, 
like that we are considering, do not exist. Mr. Haworth’s great 
work on Mongolian history, though a signal monument of labo- 
rious industry, is undoubtedly a hard nut for any but a speci- 
alist to crack. We have to search for generalisations among a 
mass of details, which can have had no appreciable effect on 
the well-being, or even the political condition of the world. 
An apology, therefore, is hardly needed for recapitulating the 
broad results of historical research, for these cannot be too deeply 
impressed upon the mind. The. precise date at which the re- 
nowned Chingis, Zingis, or Shingis, started on-his career of con- 
quest is difficult to fix with accuraey, but as he was born in 
A. D. 1163, and died in 1227, we may make a pretty near guess 
at it. The idea of founding a universal Tartar empire probably 
occurred to him while engaged in his scruggles with the petty 
chieftaius who surrounded him, His first task was to consolidate 
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the Mongol and Turkish tribes in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. From one of these, the Uighurs, he perhaps received 
something of culture and religion, though of a very barbarous 
type. He proceeded thus with a combination of absorption and 
conquest, to make himself a power in Mongolia, and then start- 
ed with the deliberate intention of following in the steps of 
his European prototype. Had Chingis been completely success- 
ful, the East would indeed have revenged itself upon the West 
for the conquests of Alexander. But the wave of Mongolian 
invasion only beat on the outposts of the European state-sys- 
tem, and did not have even as lasting an effect as the irruptions 
which had preceded it. In Asia, however, the conqueror was 
altogether victorious. The Turkish principalities of Hia, Kara- 
Khitai, Kharismia or Khurezin, the remains of the Seljukian 
dominions, Syria, Trebizond, and Mesopotamia, as well as China, 
were now fused into one vast Asiatic empire, the greatest perhaps 
in territorial extent that the world had ever seen. We will not 
pause to consider which portions of this empire were actually 
subdued by Chingis Khan himself, and which by his sons and 
successors, for we wish to look at these occurrences as a whole, 
and an examination of details would both be tedious, and would 
also obscure our view of the broad results. 

Three causes, in addition to his personal character, which 
assisted the Tartar chieftain in founding this extraordinary 
monument of barbarian greatness, may be briefly noticed. First, 
by his conquest of the Gur Khan or Great Khan of Kara-Khatai, 
Chingis stepped into his shoes, so to speak, and at once arro- 
gated to his own the hegemony of the ‘Tartar tribes. Secondly, 
the reduction of Mahommed of Kharismia added to the terri- 
tories which had changed hands after the latter transaction, 
the greater part of civilised Asia. By uniting these two empires, 
the object of the ambitious Khan, was well nigh accomplished. 
Thirdly, the Yasas, or-code of laws which is popularly ascribed 
to the great chieftain, was the basis of a draconian military 
discipline, under which the most successful army which history 
tells us of was marshalled for his career of conquest. A further 
reason for the ease with which the Tartar army overran the East 
is, of course, the simplicity of its habits, and the absence of com- 
missariat difficulties. Similar characteristics, due in both cases to 
the Tartar blood which flows in their veins, make the Cossack 
and the Turk of the present day such admirable soldiers. 

These wonderful events with which the thirteenth century 
opened, paved the way for the final and most lasting effort of 
the East against the West, the establishment of the Ottoman 
Empire, But extraordinary as has been the persistence of this 
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excrescence On the European state-system, the era which 
seated the Turk on the throne of Constantine is the precise date 
of the turn of the tide, when the revival of learning put an end 
to the possibility of Europe ever bowing before a barbarian 
oppressor. That “knowledge,” which is so emphatically ‘‘ power,” 
was then permanently directed to the West. The fall of the effete 
Byzantine empire, though commonly regarded as an epoch in 
history, has little more than an incidental political significance, 
the only wonder being that it was delayed so long. It was post- 
poned by the appearance of another Tartar, a Turk masquerad- 
ing as a kinsman of the famous Chingis, the almost equally- 
renowned Timur ; and while the East was divided against itself, 
the West had a brief respite from the fear of invasion. * 

When the sceptre, wielded for a short period from Samarcand, 
had obeyed the universal law of Mongol sovereignty, the power 
of the nomads to become the scourge of the world had passed 
away. Long, however, after the possibility of a successful iuroad 
had ceased to exist, the name of the mighty conqueror struck 
terror into the breasts of those foes whom he might have subdued 
had he lived, and a tremor passed through the heart of Europe 
while the Mongol was thundering at her gates, similar to that 
caused in the past by the Arab, and to be re-experienced in the 
future at the hands of the Turk. But the danger was averted, 
and the revenge was soon to begin. It is curious that the two 
great instruments of the retribution should be the countries 
lying to the extreme east and west of Europe. The mutual 
jealousies of England and Russia in carrying out the task allotted 
to them, which they should join in striving to accomplish in a 
manner worthy of so lofty a mission, is the cause of the com- 
plications of the Eastern Question. England has already seated 
herself on the most lasting of all the Mongol thrones, and Russia 
not only aspires to follow suit in Central Asia, but to re-instate 
the cross on the altars of St. Sophia. The question thus assumes, 
geographically, a two-fold phase: in the East the position of 
England may be described as purely self-defensive, but in Europe 
her policy is more aggressive, and has hitherto been successful 
in keeping Muscovite hands off the coveted prize of the “ key 
of the world.” 

We proceed to consider the details of the gradual emancipation 
of Russia from the Tartar rule. As we -have seen, although 
Europe trembled while the fury of the Mongol invasion was 





* To avoid confusion the distinction between the various Tartar empires, 
between the sovereignty of the Turks, with which the history both opens 
and closes, and the intermediate Mongol kingdoms must be carefully 
maintained. 
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spending itself ia her outlying provinces, the bulk of the state 
system was untouched. Had there been more continuity in the 
new power, or, had not the deficiency of pasture turned the 
nomads backwards, there might have been real cause for alarm. 
As it was, the danger was not so great as that previous and 
subsequent peril from which the West was delivered by Charles 
Martel and John Sobieski respectively, when the enthusiasm of 
a religious proselytism was added to the thirst for military glory, 
and the Crescent, in its aggressive career, threatened to invade 
the dominions of the Cross. Poland and Hungary, however, 
were overrun by the Tartars, and Russia was completely subdued for 
atime. But it was not the founder of the Empire whe oppressed 
the early years of the youngest of the European nationalities, 
The dominions of Chengis were divided among his four sons at 
his death, although for some time all were in a state of feudal 
subjection to the senior house. That disintegration, which ‘has 
been the universal fate of Asiatic empires, was not long in follow- 
ing the death of the conqueror. The immediate causes were 
partly Ozbeg inroads, and partly, what more nearly concerns us 
in this place, the revolt of the provinces. 

Among the semi-independent chieftainships into which the 
Tartar conquests were so soun differentiated, tle most famous 
aud important is that of the Kiptchak, or Golden Horde, that 
remarkable assemblage of tribes with a capital at Serai on the 
Volga, which was the immediate conqueror and Suzerain of 
Russia. Nominally subordinate to the far-off court of the Grand 
Horde, or Great Khan, to which the Russian princes sometimes 
had to repair, and where they met the ambassadors of the Pope 
and the King of ‘France, the Golden Horde were always virtually 
and soon absolutely, independent. This section of the Empire 
longest retained the mantle of Chengis’ sovereignty. It held 
Russia in a more or less complete subjection for two centuries, 
The last decade has witnessed the consummation of the revenges, 
slow but sure, which the European State has taken upon its 
barbarian oppressor; for, to anticipate results, not only has 
Russia re-conquered the fragments into which the Golden Horde 
broke up, as Astrakhan, Kazan, and Krim, but she has also 
absorbed those portions of the Mongolian dominions which were 
seized by the Ozbegs, as Bokhara, Khokand, Siberia, Kharismia 
and Khiva. One by one the Central Asian Khanates have passed 
into the hands of their ancient subjects. One of the principal 
causes of this result is to be sought in the ethnological differences 
alluded to ‘above, between the two peoples. While the Russians 
have always shown a remarkable tendency to Russianise <and 
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absorb other races, there was no attempt on the part of the 
Mongls to Tartarise their subjects. The one nation being station- 
ary, and the other progressive, and, to coin a word, assimilative, 
there could be little doubt as to the result of the contact. Both 
had a superficial resemblance, which may have led to the erroneous 
notions of the Russian character, started perhaps by the cele- 
brated dictum of Napoleon. But the differences do not lie very 
far from the surface if we attempt to look for them. Both peoples 
were in the beginning a heterogeneous assemblage of tribes, offi- 
cered by a small minority. With the followers of Chingis and 
his sons, the officers only were Mongols, and the* bulk of the people 
Turks. But the military aristocracy, the Dronjina, under the 
leadership of which the Russians commenced their national life, 
was composed largely of Slav and Finnish chieftains, and these 
races formed the nucleus of the rising State. 

Peculiarly prone to absorb other races, this protoplasm of a 
nation, so to speak, was clearly destined to increase, while the 
“ white-bones,” or hereditary rulers of the Mongolians, were as 
emphatically foredoomed to extinction. In proportion as the 
strength of the Tartar waned, that of Russia naturally increased. 
The Mongolian power was actually instrumental in some sort 
in the development of the Russian nation. The Muscovite 
princes were not ashamed to call in the Tartar armies to enlarge 
their possessions, and no doubt some intermarriage also took 
place, but to a very limited extent. As Mr. Wallace has well shown 
in his interesting chapter on this curious phase of Russian history, 
Russia remained Caucasian, or Sclavonic, “she formed the van- 
guard in the cause of Sclavonic emancipation, and, though the 
first of the Sclavonic peoples to fall under the Tartar yoke, was 
also the first to free herself therefrom. This fact introduces 
another element into the European branch of the Eastern Question, 
which will be returned to further on. 

The real history of Russia as a power in the European state- 
system dates from the reign of the Great Ivan (1533). This is, 
in a three-fold sense, an epoch in the annals of the country. It 
marks the extinction of the house of Ruric, soon however to be 
succeeded by the collateral branch (the Romanoffs) which now 
occupies the throne: from this time forward the princes of Russia 
took the name of Czar, or Emperor, and had a regular army and 
code of laws: and lastly, and most important to our subject, the 
Tartar supremacy came finally to an end. In shaking off the 
yoke, the Russian chiefs ipso facto succeeded to the possession 
of the bulk of the dominions of the Golden Horde. But the ex- 
tension of Russia in the direction of Asia was postponed, while 
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she turned her attention to the consolidation of her European 
provinces, and to attacking the Tartar in his menacing position 
on the Bosphorus. 

It has already been pointed out, that the decline of Mongol 
power made the supremacy of the Ottoman in the East an ac- 
complished fact, and the very same cause brought into existence 
the great rival and opponent of the Turk. What has gone before 
will, it is hoped, make the three-fold aspect of the Russo-Turkish 
contest easier to comprehend. First in order comes the race 
antagonism which has been alluded to above, and which must 
have led the Russian people to look upon the Turk, not only as 
the disturber of Europe, but as the successor of that Tartar 
sovereignty under which they had so long felt their national 
life dulled and paralysed. Secondly, and in contradistinction to 
this general race-feeling, comes the special peculiarity of Russia 
as the leader of the Sclavonic tribes, so long oppressed by Turkey. 
Thirdly, there is the religious element in the question. Here 
was a war-cry which, had the other sentiments been non-existent, 
was quite enough to account for the perpetually recurring attempts 
of Russia to expel the Turks from Europe. It was but natural, 
indeed, that the guardian of the exiled church-of Byzantium, 
which in one sense represented the whole prescriptive sanctity of 
Christianity, should long for the time when the aggressive Crescent, 
should be dislodged from the city where the Cross had for 
a brief period, nominally at least, ruled the world. If the 
race antagonism, as old as history, or the dream of uniting 
the Slavonic peoples into a -hoOmogeneous empire, were insufficient 
to nerve the arm of the Cossack for the glorious struggle, the 
enthusiasm of a new crusade would, one might imagine, rouse 
not only Russia, but all Christendom, in the cause of freedom, 
civilisation and religion. When all three motives were united, 
the only wonder seems to be that the attacks upon Turkey 
should have been so few and far between. 

But the opposition which Russia has encountered in her 
schemes from the other Great Powers of Europe is quite as easy 
to comprehend as her own eagerness in carrying them out, 
The ‘balance of power” principle of itself raises in opposition 
all members of the state-system against any one which, whether 
for good or evil, seems likely to gain an accession of territory, 
Besides this, it was impossible for the older states of Europe 
to understand the youthful zeal of Russia. The age of enthusi- 
asm, barring that phase of national selfishness which is called 
patriotism, had passed away, and even the cause of oppressed 
Christianity could hardly join two differing nations in a common 
euterprise, The war of sects, that hatred more deadly even 
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than the more intelligible evil passions which have had so power, 
ful an effect on the world’s histozy, had begun, and the Latin 
churches could not respond to the cry of their Grecian brethren, 
The protectors of the Turk were not, however, without a senti- 
mental side to their political creed, though whence the notion 
of representing the hideous misgoverament of Turkey in the 
light of a good and weak State struggling against powerful 
enemies arose, it is not easy to see. 

But, notwithstanding all this opposition (in which England 
has, of course, always played a conspicuous part), the attempts of 
Russia to fulfil her self-imposed mission have been incessant 
aud persistent. To use a Hibernicism, she had tried to seize 
Constantinople even before she had begun to exist at all—as a 
nation, that is. 

During the earlier portion of her political life, the contest 
with her great rivals, Poland and Sweden, prevented Russia from 
appearing as an aggressive State. But she rarely missed an 
opportunity of endeavouring to carry out the object which lay 
nearest her heart, and with her development as a power in Europe 
we note the commencement of the political complications which 
have been the bane of the British Foreign Office for so long, 
It is umnecessary to recapitulate the history of the various 
attempts made by Russia to possess herself of the “ sick-man’s” 
heritage, as they must be fresh in the memory .of all who 
studied the daily papers during the war of 1878. The review 
will show that Russia was not always alone in her efforts to 
dismember the Turkish possessions, having even been assisted 
in the task by England. But taking the policy of the Great 
Powers towards the question as a whole, it comes to this, that, 
since they cannot agree as to the successor of the Sultan, it is 
necessary to prevent his ejectment from Constantinople, 

Unable for various reasons to hope for the transfer to herself 
of the Ottoman dominions, Russia has been forced to narrow 
her views to the subordinate aims of Slavonic emancipation, and 
the delivery of the Christian provinces from the Moslem rule. 
Even if the latter purpose may be viewed as virtually accom- 
plished by the last war, the Slav question is still in hopeless 
covfusion (a confusion which is partly a retribution for the 
partition of Poland), and generally the whole European policy of 
Russia is cramped ,by the opposition of the Powers. It is curious 
to note—and here lies the special interest of the subject for us 
in India—how systematically Russian statesmanship, foiled in 
‘Europe,'has deliberately turned to the East for compensation 
The ink with which the peace of Pari$ was signed was scarcely 
dry before the deliberate annexation of the Central Asian Khanates 
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commenced. Khokand was the first to fall, then Bokhara was 
stripped of half her territory, including the metropolis of Timur, 
and reduced almost to the condition of a dependent State. 
Khiva was annexed in spite of the Machiavellian disclaimers of 
the Russian Foreign Office. Again, the latest designs upon 
Turkey had scarcely been circumvented by Lord Baconsfield’s 
masterly policy (quoad the purpose aimed at) of rousing the 
house of Hapsburg to reassert itself in the arena of politics, 
before the campaign against the Turkomans was planned and 
carried out. Russia set diligently about the consolidation and 
improvement of her Central Asiatic dominions, and in the 
opinion of many observers is beginning already to look out for 
fresh conquests. 

Having briefly reviewed its past history, we proceed in conclu- 
sion, to consider the present condition of the Eastern Question, 
and the possibilites of a final settlement. First, in Europe, the 
ethnic problem is still undecided. Though one of the “legacies” 
of the century is supposed to be a vindication of the right of 
nations to be freed from alien government, it is to be feared 
the principle, even if universally recognised, is far from being 
universally acted upon. Again, though the religious difficulty 
has made vast strides towards a satisfactory settlement, it cannot 
be regarded as finally disposed of. Lastly, the old anomaly of 
the presence of the Tartar on European shores still exercises 
iis disturbing influence on the tranquillity of Eastern Europe. 
It will be in vain to hope for a lasting peace until the whole 
subject is set at rest for ever. 

And with the object of accomplishing an end so clearly for 
the common good, it seems strange that the Great Powers 
should be unable to combine. It appears high time that, to 
avoid diverting so much capital and labor from the world’s 
great work of production in the maintenance of those huge 
armaments, which in France,Germany and Russia, continually 
menace the peace of Europe, some international modus vivendi 
should be discovered, under which the wars unfortunately 
necessitated by the still unregenerate condition of humanity, 
could be carried out by allied forces. Such a project cannot 
surely be reproached with being Utopian, in an age which has 
actually witnessed the first crude attempt at international 
arbitration. 7 

Applied to the Eastern Question, the plan suggested would 
take the form of a preconcerted arrangement among the Powers 
as to what the final settlement should be, and a general alliance 
for effecting the same, if needs be, by force. If war were 
necessary in the last -regort, it would, under such conditions, be 
more crushing, but in reality more merciful; its immediate 
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consequences might be graver, but the seeds of future disturbanee 
would not be sown. No false sympathy would he aroused, q 
sentiment which, itis to be feared, has usually had too much 
influence in determining the question of which side to support 
ina war. Witness the diametrically opposite effects produced 
by the events of Scio, and those of Sinope. While the former 
catastrophe had, it was thought, permanently alienated the 
sympathies of Europe from Turkey, the sentimental nonsense 
about protecting a weak State from the clutches of the oppressor, 
was re-aroused by the latter. While the one outrage made 
the liberty of Greece a certainty, the other, by supporting the 
Russophobia of the hour, made the bondage of the Balkan 
principalities a necessity for a further term. 

But it is in Asia that the Eastern Question most interests us 
and we return to it after this little digression to the West. Here, 
as what has preceded shows, we find events have been marching 
with far greater rapidity than in Europe. The Russian boundary 
is now within comparatively easy distance of our own. As we 
either could not or would not raise a finger to check the annexa- 
tion of Turkestan, it is quite useless to speculate on what is now 
beyond the reach of recall. We are brought face to face with the 
ultimate phase of the “neutral zone” policy, which has been 
so fully discussed by writers on the subject, that it would be 
superfluous to dwell on it. It will probably very soon be put 
to the practical test of experience. 

There is, however, one possible attitude of England towards 
the problem which has not been fully considered. We hope 
that nothing that has gone before will have been interpreted as 
complaint or regret at the progress of the Russian arms, at 
least in Asia. We imagine that no one who at all comprehends 
what those abominable Khanates were, will do anything but rejoice 
over their downfall, Nothing but the most unmitigated selfish- 
ness could possibly wish to maintain such unsightly blots on 
the fair face of the earth, as these strongholds of oppression, and 
misgovernment were. We cannot view with any feeling 
but of satisfaction the successful campaigns which have swept 
away the Tartar power from our immediate neighbourhood. 
Happy for the well-being of the world that the application 
for aid of each tyrant in succession was rejected by the “ masterly 
inactivity ” which swayed the viceregal councils when they were 
made. Not the least is this of the many debts which India 
owes to its Civilian Governor-General. 

But why should it be impossible for us to go further, and join with 
our rival in the performance of*the task which Providence has 
committed to both our hauds ? What nobler revenge could be had for 
the barbarian inroads than a continuation and consummation of the 
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civilising mission which has led England to India, and Russia to 
Turkestan? It is this deplorable rivalry and jealousy between the 
two Powers which is just as truly a standing menace to the peace 
of Asia, and even of the world, as the complications of race and 
religious animosity are to that of Eastern Europe, United, we might 
earry the light of civilisation and Christianity into the darkest 
haunts of barbarism ; but if each continues to thwart, or attempt 
to thwart, the designs of the other as at present, the end must 
one day or another bea fearful internecine struggle, the result 
of which may be to paralyse the power of both fora time at 
least, and to lay Asia once more prostrate at the feet of the first 
ruthless destroyer who may arise, phoonix-like, out of the ashes 
of the conflagration. 

And if we will look on into the future, it will be seen that we 
are more than ever called upon for combination instead of 
dissension, It is useless for us to fold our arms and shut ourselves 
within the (comparatively) narrow sphere which we fill 
at present. We cannot thus stand still; we must go on in the 
course on which we have entered, or retire and leave the task to 
worthier hands. We may have partially civilised India, but 
countries where light has not yet penetrated surround Hindustan ; 
Burmah, Thibet, and Afghanistan, have still to be taught that 
individual states, no more than individual men, can be permitted 
to injure collective interests by a selfish policy. Besides the 
return of the Caucasian to the scene of his old supremacy, alluded 
to in our introductory remarks, has not yet been fully accom- 
plished. It is a circumstance worthy of the closest attention 
by England that the very country which intervenes between 
India and her Mediterranean garrisons, and through which her 
land communications with Hindustan must pass, still groans under 
the Tartar yoke. The blight of Moslem misgovernment still 
hangs over some of the fairest lands of the earth, and among 
these are the sacred spots endeared to Christian Europe by the 
holiest of associations. There would be something peculiarly 
appropriate in a protectorate, somewhat of the same sort as is 
extended to Egypt now, ofa portion at least of those Holy Lands 
where our lion-hearted Plantagenet king once fought with the 
Saracen, Something more definite than vague remonstrance 
with Turkish maladministration in Asia Minor certainly ought to 
come of our present position in Cyprus and on the Nile. The 
days of Tartar supremacy are numbered, and the final triumph 
of the Caucasian cannot be far off. It is for England and Russia, 
who hold the fate of Asia in their hands, to decide whether they 
will combine to make the anarchy, which must otherwise enste 
when the inevitable catastrophe comes, impossible, or whether 
by a continuation of their selfish rivalry, they will defeat the 
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i purpose which it is evidently their joint mission to carry out, 
f our fleets swept the Sea of Oman, and the route of the 
Euphrates Valley Railway were in our hands, we might content. 
edly allow Russia to work her pleasure in Persia, and might saye 
the money spent in the support of disorder in Afghanistan, 

Views of this sort will doubtless sound shocking to ultra-huma- 
nitarian ears. That England should join with an aggressive 
power in a career which may possibly involve conquest and 
annexation is, no doubt, a somewhat startling proposal. The 
majority of Englishmen are, however, ignorant of Russia, of her 
real aims, and of the nature of her rule. She is, in short, 
misunderstood. She has rid the world of some of its most 
tyrannical oppressors, and has been credited with wishing to 
imitate them! A similar inversion of the truth is observable in 
the ideas wiich are now so sedulonsly diffused by the so-called 
Liberals of ‘he present day, as if a narrow self-regarding policy, 
refusing to look into the future, or beyond the bounds of its own 
little Pedlington, can be rightly so designated! Nothing is so 
heart-rending in the Radical programme, as the persistent 
proclamation of the non-interference doctrine, for which is claimed 
a noble disinterestedness instead of its real causes, fear, and the 
utter inability to perceive what todo! The policeman might as 
well fling away his baton, and the schoolmaster his birch, as 
for a great nation to whom power has been committed, to refuse 
to use it in the truest interests of humanity. It is time for 
those who wish to see wrong-doing controlled by the strong arm 
of might all over the world, to show up this mistaken policy 
in its true light. No good can ever come of a refusal to carry 
out so sacred a trust as that given into English hands. And for 
those whose principles would, if carried out to their full extent, 
plunge the world into the same anarchy, confusion, and misery 
as have already resulted in those localities where they have been 
tried, to pose as well-wishers of their race, is too barefaced an 
imposition to be any longer tolerated. The subject we have been 
considering furnishes a good illustration of this. It is time for 
us to remodel our relations with those nations, the youngest. in 
the European family, to whom we have given examples in the 
past, but from whom we have much to learn in the present.* 
Combination, instead of jealous rivalry, and a fearless acceptance 
of responsibility, constitute the only true solution, both in Europe 
and Asia, of the Eastern Question. 


—™ | 





* Both Germany and Russia are continually appealing to us by their 
acts, to abandon our isolation and accept the lesson of the day. The 
principles involved, though of universal applicability, are peculiarly needful 
as the basis of the attitude of England in the crisis which every day 


draws nearer. 














Art. VIII—OBSERVATIONS ON LOCAL SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT IN BENGAL. 


HE demand for political power by the educated natives 
of India has given rise to much discussion and division 
of opinion. It seems to me that in the course of this discussion 
sufficient distinction has not been made between what may be 
called local self-government, and what may be called political 
ower. Broadly speaking, under the latter head, may be included 
all questions relating to the treatment of the subject by the State, 
and the interpretation of what is justice, and what is civilization ; 
and under the second, all common action among the people in 
order to promote the general welfare, and to bring about that 
condition which the State and the best public opinion declare 
to be essential to civilization. 

The cause of the present disagreement between European and 
native opinion has been the demand of the educated natives 
to exercise more political power, and to make the measure of 
local self-government subservient to this end. Now it is distinctly 
the educated Hindus that are clamouring to be considered as 
the leaders of their countrymen; and it is said by themselves 
and their - advocates that, even under the Mahommedans, Hindus 
exercised administrative powers and possessed great influence; 
and this is true. Though the Hindu social system had decayed, 
and all the privileges of the aristocracy had been turned to 
abuse, yet the upper classes, by their intelligence and astuteness, 
rendered themselves useful, and so rose to great importance. But 
in doing so they disconnected themselves more and more from 
their humbler brethren ; and the same has continued under our 
rule, But in order to give them any valid claim to represent the 
people generally, they would have to show that they are in 
sympathy with them, and will be accepted by them as their 
representatives, and it may be added that, over and above this, we 
should have to see in them such virtues as fit men to lead and 
rule others, But with regard to their virtues all Anglo-Indian 
experience is to the effect that the upper classes have been 
debauched by the possession of power and privileges. The whole 
history of our conquest of India is an illustration of the weak- 
ness and incapacity of the upper classes, and we cannot claim 
to have effected a reformation during our term of empire. 

First, let us examine the condition and atittude of the upper 
classes here in Bengal. . For the most part between the state 
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and the body of the people are either only effete landholders 
of the old school, or new ones who are entirely out of sympathy 
with their tenants, men who amassed the purchase-money 
either by trade, service, or the profession of the law. As far ag 
the writer’s experience of Bengal goes, the want of sympathy 
between the upper and lower classes is almost beyond description, 
The system of caste has much to answer for in this; but, over 
and above, there is a hardness of heart, and contempt of the 
lower orders seen in those who have risen. Each class feels itself 
the natural enemy of the other. The landowner or office-holder 
is inclined to regard those placed under him merely as objects 
from whom isto be gained his wealth or comfort. Between 
Mahommedan rich and poor, powerful and weak, I scarcely think 
there exists the same isolation ; for with them the community of 
religion is a bond which does not exist in Hinduism. In the latter 
there is the gulf of caste fixed impassable forever, producing ar- 
rogance on one side, and servility on the other. The masses are 
low caste, and this intensifies the distinction between rich and poor. 
There is then the case of parts like Eastern Bengal, where the 
masses are nearly entirely Mahommedan, while the upper classes 
are mainly Hindu. Here and there are Hindu communities, 
and the people in them are milder and more supple. These 
deferentially accept the lower status that their religion and 
the custom of centuries has given them. They even readily 
submit to be oppressed, whether by Zemindar or Government 
official: for “ oppression is the badge of all their tribe.” But the 
Mahommedans, as elsewhere, are made of sterner stuff. Whole 
villages are Mahommedan, and the headmen are generally of 
serious and calm demeanour, taking a practical and determined 
view of life. In the neighbourhood many possesss great influence ; 
and their religious and social affairs are managed, on the whole, 
with great credit. But beyond this village avd rural area they 
have no outlook. Their only contact with the world is through 
their Zemindar, generaly a Hindu, or his factor: or, if they go 
into court, their affairs fall into the hands of a Hindu pleader. 
It is these Mussalmans of Eastern Bengal who serve as lascars 
on board steamers, and they are. adventurous and hardy in 
navigating the great rivers, This peasantry, though often 
turbulent in their land affairs, are a free and easy and sympathetic 
people. Prone to the groasest vices, they yet have certain kindly 
virtues, and are, on the whole, industrious. They are yet rude and 
somewhat barbarous, and with no-capacity for civilization in its finer 
forms ; but for all that possessing freely a desire for, and appre- 
ciation of, justice. They may be coarse and often brutal: yet they 
are fairly endowed intellectually, and are natural in their modes 
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of feeling: not,as many of the Hindu castes, with their feelings 
warped and hardened by an artificial system. 

Now the upper classes of this rough and hardy peasantry are 
chiefly Hindus, and most of the land management is performed 
by the same race, their versatile and lively intellect commanding 
a ready use. ‘These Hindu zemindars of Lower Bengal and 
the upper classes generally, while they are of gentle and refined 
disposition, have the most narrow and contracted sympathies. 
They make kind and indulgent parents, but often cruel and 
hard landlords. Industrious and parsimonious in their business 
affairs, they are foolishly Javish in religious and family matters. 
They will harry their tenants to put 10 per cent. on their rent-roll, 
either by the law, or in spite of the law, and will spend a year’s 
income on a child’s wedding, because the family pride demands it. 
They are often agreeable and estimable companions to meet and 
discourse with, but to expect much help from them in public affairs 
is fruitless, ‘Their essential and fatal fault is that as a party they 
are foreigners in feeling to the people at large. There is abso- 
lutely no mutual trust or confidence. And, moreover, they are 
often, especially in Kastern Bengal, foreigners in race: the word 
Bengali to the peasantry denoting a foreigner. ‘There is also much 
absenteeism, and much harshness and oppression is practised in the 
uames of benevolent gentlemen living in Calcutta. 

For the above reasons the upper classes of Bengal, and they may 
be described generally as the upper and educated classes, are wholly 
unfit, on the ground of ‘want of-sympathy and of moral qualities, 
to be entrusted as representatives of the people with a large mea- 
sure of power. Yet, on the other hand, unless in some way we 
give the people through their representatives more power, we are 
in danger of arresting all self-development, and shall soon havea 
useless plutoeracy, and a discontented aristocracy of talent. 
Merely to hand over power to this present aristocracy is impossible. 
On the other hand, they have now undoubtedly some political 
influence, and, if the tranquillity and peaceful progress of India is 
to be studied, they must be considered. The liberal ideas of the 
present day require that they should be given some share of the 
government of the country. But the liberalism that sees an exten- 
sion of popular rights in giving to them a large share, is, I believe, 
altogether deceived. Home politicians may think. that the two 
principles of Conservatism nd Liberalism are represented respec- 
tively by Europeans and upper class natives ; and that, acting within 
certain limits, the more power the latter obtain, the more will 
liberalism be advanced. This, however, is a mistake. There is cer- 
tainly a Liberal, and a Conservative manner of treating the upper 
Classes in their claims to share the honours and responsibilities 
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of government; but in the great cause of India, her delivery 
from the effects of the despotism and oppression of centuries, so 
that her people may become prosperous, it is the English adminis- 
trator who represents freedom and advance, and the upper 
classes who desire the preservation of the social status quo. They 
are liberal and progressive only in desire for power to be handed 
over to them ; but in bringing about the essential preliminary of 
raising the middle and lower orders, and freeing them from social 
and economical injustice, they will always be conservative and 
obstructive. And they must be so io virtue of their existence: 
not that individuals among them may not be truly liberal, but 
that their self-interest and their tendencies must be in the 
opposite direction. 

Now to entrust them as a class with power, before there has 
been a sufficient development of the people, will be merely to 
hasten on a premature and abortive national existence. They will 
then even become a political danger, for, after they have got a 
certain strength, they will demand more power: and to refuse 
this demand, as we must, will entail rough measures likely to destroy 
the whole constitution. Such a dispute might arise about a land 
bill, where the privileges of the upper classes were touched, for 
it is notorious that to such ameliorative measures they would be 
unanimously hostile. 

So much for their claims to possess political power. “That they 
should enter upon the duties and responsibilities of local self- 
government along with other elected representatives of the people, 
is a different matter. It isa common topic of congratulation to 
expatiate on the rapid strides that India has made in civilization, 
material and intellectual, during the century that the English 
dominion has lasted. But I fear there is another side to the 
shield. Has the material progress at least been as great as it 
ought to have been? Will the progress made in India compare 
with that made in Europe and America? In all civilised countries 
the last fifty years have seen the great discoveries in the arts and 
sciences placed within the reach of the mass of the people. Near- 
ly every town in Europe and America is in full possession of these 
advantages. In India, except at the Presidency towns and a few 
others, the natives live much as their ancestors did, and in the smaller 
towns and villages, probably, exactly so. In their long journeys 
it is true they have their railways: but in the ordinary concerns 
of life they would lose little if all the vaunted discoveries of the 
age never existed. ‘here are hundreds of square miles densely 
populated, where there are no substantial buildings, no roads 
except embankments, no railways, no canals, no agricultural im- 
provements: in fact, no invested capital of any sort. We cannot 
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believe that our ‘‘ beiligereut civilization” can effect no good of 
the material kind for the welfare of the people: that, though it can 
give them equal justice, educate them, and even put good food and 
clothes in their sight, tt cannot enable them to purchase the latter 
good things by increasing the efficiency of their labour as it has done 
elsewhere in the world, But it is an undoubted fact that, for some 
reason or other, in Bengal at least, civilization is proceeding with 
halting step. The Lieutenant-Governor, a short time ago, visited 
the famous town of Kishnaghur, and had to tell its assembled 
representatives that he observed no improvements in it since he 
was last there twelve or fourteen years ago; and probably the 
eriod that had elapsed without improvement might have been 
doubled or trebled. Now I doubt if the same statement could be 
made about any towns, or at least about many, in England or 
any other civilized country, yet the writer knows many towns 
in Lower Bengal where the sanitary and general state 
is probably no better than it was a century ago, except as 
regards a few Police regulations affecting nuisances, The rural 
towns and villages cannot have improved, for in every thing 
distinguishing civilization from barbarism they could not be worse. 
They are still overgrown with jungle, have no water-supply, no 
roads, and no conservancy. The paths are latrines, and the tanks 
for the supply of water cattle-ponds, The medical art is unknown 
to them, and endemic diseases rage unchecked. It is of course 
mere repetition of a truism to say that their houses, their cattle, 
and their agricultural implements are the same, and yet Sir 
Fitzjames Stephen ,in a recent number of the Nineteenth Century, 
urges that our “belligerent civilization” is doing wonders, 
and that there is no need of any local self-government. But 
had Sir Fitzjames Stephen actually seen our “belligerent 
civilization ” at work, he would not have been so sanguine of its 
powers; for, as far as its operations concern material progress, 
the attack in each district, containing one to two millions of in- 
habitants, is confined to a Collector giving, say, 1-10th of his 
time to this department of his duties, and a District Engineer, 
either native or European. Except these two hardly any one 
in the district knows aught of the conduct of the warfare. 

Now, is the vast and rapid progress made in Europe and America 
owing altogether to the race and character of the inhabitants ? 
It is most certainly so to a great extent: but, on the other hand, 
the excessive rate of improvement in England and the United 
States must be attributed to the management of their local 
affairs by the people themselves. In England, each town, and 
each Local Board area is an independent agency, raising capital 
and expending it, expressing a desire for local improvements, 
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and devising means of carrying them out. The same is the 
case in America. -Each State, and in some way each township, 
forms a local government. But for the separate and independent 
action of each State in starting works, the United States would never 
have seen such a wonderful development as has taken place. Ip 
many cases States raised such loaus that the mere interest exceeded 
their income, Consequently there were crashes and failures; 
but still improvements went on, and commerce and industry 
followed in their track. Human energies were awakened, and 
wealth accumulated. And so it might be in India if local self. 
government once interested the people. Capital might be at- 
tracted, and the mechanical arts be introduced and develope, 
In England it is not unusual for towns to have raised loansd 
of ten times their income. In India, on the other hand, except 
at the Presidency towns, loans are quite the exception. May not 
this refusal to raise capital be one of the reasons why progress is 
s0 slow? Capital can be borrowed at 5 per cent., but mechanical 
means will often double man’s power of production. Of course 
the difficulty lies in the proper application of capital ; but does 
it not seem incredible either that in India there are so few 
objects of profitable investment, or, that no one can be found 
to invest it intelligently? On a-priort grounds, both of these 
statements do seem incredible. In Egypt, under most gross 
mismanagement, a proportionately much greater amount of capi- 
tal has been spent, and it is said not unprofitably. In Bengal, 
Government has tried in vain to induce zemindars to take 
public money, and drain and otherwise improve their estates: 
but there are many difficulties, and their permissive acts have 
remained nearly a dead letter ; so that capita! has flowed in, neither 
for public nor for private improvements. 

If, then, centralisation and officialism, if they have not failed, 
have fallen far short of what might have been expected, it is 
necessary to try real decentralisation, and, as far as possible, real 
self-government. In removing the initiation and sanction of 
provincial works from the Imperial to the Local government, the 
first step in decentralisation was taken. In consequence the 
English officials in the local governments have begun thoroughly 
to interest themselves in the development of their charge. 
But when Bengal contains a population of sixty millions and 
an area of 150,588 square miles, how can such an interest be 
often more than theoretical? And then, again, no attempt has 
yet been made to consult the people really concerned. Now, 
beneath the Province is the Division, and here begins a real 
identity of interest between all the people living in its limits; 
for the divisions coincide more or less with great river systems, 
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having water and land routes more or less common, Again 
languages and races are so grouped. Why then should not the 
first step of decentralisation be to the division or commissioner 
ship? Let each have its Central Board composed of delegates from 
the Local Boards, and let them have real power, subject to 
necessary Checks, to raise and spend money. But it is not poii- 
tical power they should have. The Local Boards and Corporation 
of England even have no political powers: they manage their 
purely local business, and that is all; and so it might be with 
such Central Boards. Their advantage will be, that whereas 
each Local Board could not pay for good superintendence alone, 
in common with the other Boards of the Division they could do so, 
The Central Board would distribute agencies that must be kept 
in common, and collect and spend money that must be spent for 
the good of the Division. 

The Commissioner might well be Chairman of the Central 
Board, while the Local Boards elected their own. The Collector 
could effectively watch and control as the representative of govern- 
ment, invested perhaps with powers of veto, pending reference. 
The difference between the chairmanship of a Commissioner and 
that of a Collector or sub-divisional officer is very great as affect- 
ing independence. The former exercises no direct executive 
power and would be dealing with non-officials of a very select 
kind, who, moreover, would often possess better local knowledge 
than himself: whereas the Collector, in being the head of the 
police, and head revenue officer, is the very essence of the 
executive, and the sub-divisional officer only slightly less so. 
The Commissioner would in such a position become a real head 
of administration, and less a mere checker of reports and re- 
turns as at present. The Divisional Board would financially 
control him, while he fio his turn, as a prudent governor, could 
often lead and instruct his Council. Surely such a position and 
such duties would be preferable to the intensely bureaucratic office 
he now holds. 

This scheme of Central Boards for the divisions might also have 
the effect of inducing Government in other ways to further decentra- 
lise the administration. At present, Calcutta is the Capital of 
Bengal, as London is of England: it is the head-quarters of every 
department, and is especially so with reference to public justice, 
education, and public works: and it is even so for sanitation, 
for, though it seems incredible, there is only one inspecting officer 
for the whole of Bengal and its sixty millions of people. In 
consequence of this concentration, all the talent and much of 
the wealth gravitates to Calcutta as the seat of a centralized 
government. It might have been thought that this would have 
developed art, science and literature, as has been the case at 
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other great political centres: but it has not. Qn the other 
hand, it has not failed to produce sickly and sentimental 
political ideas, essentially theory as divorced from _ practice, 
The young graduate who thunders forth politics in the press or 
on the platform has no constituents to keep him to his bearings, 
and has no practical experience of the trials and difficulties of 
the people. He is always in opposition and never in office, 
If these same men were brought nearer the scene, and made to 
work with men of action, their eccentricities and extravagances 
would disappear as mists before the sun. 

Again, we complain of the richer and educated natives in the 
Mofussil living idle and useless lives. For them to go into their 
sudder station is often only to go “ where darkness spreads her jeal- 
ous wings,” as much as in their own villages ; for it is little more 
than the principal seat of unscrupulous litigation, and of conspiring 
attorneys. There is also the Magistrate’s Court, and for want of 
some better excitement, the zemindar often has a case there, too, 
Is it a wonder, then, that there isin Lower Bengal so much of two 
classes of zemindars : (1) a refined and educated class, who live in 
Calcutta : (2) an ignorant and coarse class, who live on their estates, 
Has not the system of centralisation something to answer for in this 
London succeeds in England, but America has no London ; Germany 
has none; and though France, as being more a. commercial 
country, has such a centre in Paris, she seems to suffer from 
it. Neither again has Russia, May not, therefore, tle bad look-out 
that Lower Bengal presents be partly accounted for in this way ¢ 
It is well known that much of the social and agrarian wretched- 
ness of Ireland has sprung from absenteeism. ‘Ihe landlords and 
tenants easily get out of sympathy, or, if out, never acquire it; 
and this constant dragging of litigation down to Calcutta, and 
the so frequent residence there of landlords must undoubtedly 
tend to separate them. In a commercial country land can be 
treated like ordinary property: but in an essentially agri- 
cultural one, like Bengal, it is otherwise; and affection and 
sentiment will always play an important part. A country whose 
surplus produce supports a number of educated and rich people 
is undoubtedly entitled to their residence. It would be found 
in Bengal, as in Ireland, that if all the landlords lived 
near or on theiy estates, improvement and civilization would 
be much helped on. Their very expenditure on necessaries and 
luxuries would go far te start the industrial means of supplying 
them. They would then be used in a greater degree by the people 
generally, and as with a rolling snow-ball each increase would 
help to swell the additions, 

It seems most certainly to me that much of. the restlessness 
and discontent in agrarian matters in Bengal is owing to the 
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excessive centralisation at Calcutta, ‘There is a reason why the 
government of sixty millions should put their jails, their post- 
office, and deed-registration under one management at Calcutta, 
But why should the court, to which every case, either civil or 
criminal, of the least importance must eventually go, be there 
also? In consequence the Mofussil offers no attraction, for it is 
well known that the seat of the principal courts of justice is 
always the centre of learning, riches and intelligence. America 
is conspicuously teaching us, and other countries hardly less so, 
that the lawyers are the leaders of a people. They are the only 
class who understand and touch society at every point, and conse- 
quently are most fitted both to represent them and conduct their, 
affairs. I fear that, while Calcutta remains the place where all 
the lucrative business of law is carried on, the Mofussil will never 
have healthy local self-government. Throw back, then, the law- 
yers and their rich clients to the Mofussil by establishing in 
each division appellate courts, final on all questions of fact, and 
the demand for improvement will everywhere assume very 
different proportions. It will then soon be no longer a scandal 
that while Calcutta has an Exhibition, and can show the world that 
she has a part in its finest civilization, the country under her 
rule is for the most part in the depths of barbarism. 

It must be remembered, too, that lawyers are now fast becoming 
great landholders. From Caleutta being such a home to them, 
they are increasing the number of absentees, and so rendering 
agrarian matters more difficult. Living in the metropolis to a 
landlord means a desire to collect rent rigidly, which is spent on 
luxuries, This is a repetition of landlordism in Ireland. By 
real decentralisation, then, drive back as I have said the rich and 
powerful to their landed property, compel them by self-interest 
to help foward local improvements, aud then there is some hope 
of the success of self-government. Otherwise the rich and talent- 
ed will remain ever ready to agitate and talk sedition; ready, 
indeed, to be silenced by Government patronage; but never 
ready to go to their estates, and, by living amongst those for 
whom they exist, to bring about peace and prosperity. When 
educated young Bengal has thus learnt to live among his own 
people, and make their wants his wants, he will in time 
become their true representative. A nation then may be 
developed ; at present there is none. As the educated natives are 
not true leaders, we cannot hand over to them our political 
power; and if we did, they could not keep it. Their own 
peasantry would often be the first to rise up and trample them 
under foot; and it is only the moderating hand of British au- 
thority that now keeps each of the two classes in its place, 

























Art, IX.—RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. * 
( Independent Section.) 


NLIKE the ordinary consciousness, the religious conscious- 
ness is concerned with that which lies beyond the sphere of 
sense. A brute thinks only of things which can be touched, 
seen, heard, tasted, etc. ; and the like is true of the untaught child, 
the deaf-mute, and the lowest savage. But the developing man 
has thoughts about existences which he regards as usually 
inaudible, intangible, invisible ; and yet which he regards as opera- 
tive upon him. What suggests this notion of agencies transcend- 
ing perception? How do these ideas concerning the supernatural 
evolve out of ideas concerning the natural? The transition cannot 
be sudden ; and an account of the genesis of religion must begin 
by describing the steps through which the transition takes place. 
The ghost-theory exhibits these steps quite clearly. We are 
shown that the mental differentiation of invisible and intangible 
beings from visible and tangible beings progresses slowly and 
unobtrusively. In the fact that the other-self, supposed to wander 
in dreams, is believed to have actually done and seen whatever 
was dreamed—in the fact that the other-self when going away 
at death, but expected presently to return, is conceived as a dou- 
ble equally material with the original ; we see that the supernatu- 
ral agent in its primitive form diverges very little from the 
natural agent—is simply the original man with some added 
powers of going about secretly and doing good or evil. And the 
fact that when the double of the dead man ceases to be dreamed 
about by those who knew him, his non-appearance in dreams is 
held to imply that he is finally dead, shows that these earliest 
supernatural agents have but a temporary existence: the first 
tendencies to a permanent consciousness of the supernatural 
prove abortive. 
In many cases no higher degree of differentiation is reached. 
The ghost-population, recruited by deaths on the one side but on 





* This article will eventually form the closing chapter of ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Institutions”—Part VI. of the Principles of Sociology. The statements 
concerning matters of fact in the first part of it are based on the contents 
of preceding chapters. Evidence for nearly all of them, however, may 
also be found in Part I of the Principles of Sociology, already published. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer writes: ‘‘ This article will be published on the Ist of 
January in England, America, France, Germany, Italy, and perhaps else- 
where. It has occurred to me that as there is in India a considerable amount 
of advanced opinion, some interest, and perhaps other effect, might be pro- 
duced by simultaneous publication of the article there.’ 
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the other side losing its members as they cease to be recollected 
and dreamed about, does not increase ; and no individuals included 
in it come to be recognized through successive generations as 
established supernatural powers. Thus the Unkulunkulu, or 
old-old one, of the Zulus, the father of the race, is regarded as 
finally or completely dead ; and there is propitiation only of ghosts 
of more recent date. But where circumstances favour the conti- 
nuance of sacrifices at graves, witnessed by members of each new 
generation who are told about the dead and transmit the tradition, 
there eventually arises the conception of a permanently-existing 
ghost or spirit. A more marked contrast in thought between 
supernatural beings and natural beings is thus established. There 
simultaneously results a great increase in the number of those 
supposed supernatural beings, since the aggregate of them is now 
continually added to; and there is a strengheuing tendency to 
think of them as everywhere around, and as causing all unusual 
occurrences, 

Differences among the ascribed powers of ghosts soon arise. 
They naturally follow from the observed differences among the 
powers of the living individuals, Hence it results that while the 
propitiations of ordinary ghosts are made only by their descen- 
dants, it comes occasionally to be thought prudent to propitiate 
also the ghosts of the more dreaded individuals, even though they 
have no claims of blood. Quite early there thus begin those 
grades of supernatural beings which eventually become so strongly 
marked, -- ema 

Habitual wars, which more than all other causes initiate 
these first difterentiations, go on to initiate further and more 
decided ones. For with those compoundings of small social 
aggregates into greater ones, and re-compounding of these into 
still greater, which war effects, with the multiplying gradations of 
power among living men, there, of course, arises the concep- 
tion of multiplying gradations of power among their ghosts. Thus in 
course of time are formed the conceptions of the great ghosts or 
gods, the more numerous secondary ghosts or demi-gods, and so 
on downwards—a pantheon : there being still, however, no essen- 
tial distinction of kind ; as we see in the calling of ordinary ghosts 
manes-gods by the Romans and elohim by the Hebrews. More- 
over, repeating as the other life in the other world does the life in 
this world, in its needs, occupations, and social organization, there 
arises not only a differentiation of grades among supernatural 
beings in respect of their powers, but also in respect of their 
characters and kinds of activity. There come to be local gods 
and gods reigning over this or that order of phenomena; there come 
to be good and evil spirits of various qualities, and where there has 
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been by conquest a superposing of societies one upon another, each 
having its own system of ghost-derived beliefs, there results an 
involved combination of such beliefs, constituting a mythology. 

Of course, ghosts primarily being doubles like the originals 
in all things ; and gods (when not the living members of a con- 
quering race) being doubles of the more powerful men ; it results 
that they, too, are originally no less human than ordinary ghosts 
in their physical characters, their passions, and their intelligences 
Like the doubles of the ordinary dead, they are supposed to 
consume the flesh, blood, bread, wine, given to them: at first 
literally, and later in a more spiritual way by consuming the 
essences of them. They not only appear as visible and tangible 
persons, but they enter into conflicts with men, are wounded, 
suffer pain : the sole distinction being that they have miraculous 
powers of healing and consequent immortality. Here, indeed, 
there needs a qualification ; for not only do various peoples hold 
that the gods die a first death (as naturally happens where they are 
the members of a conquering race, called gods because of their 
superiority), but, asin the case of Pan, it is supposed, even -among 
the cultured, that there is a second and final death of a god, 
like that second and final death of a ghost supposed among 
existing savages. With advancing civilization the divergence of 
the supernatural being from the natural being becomes more 
decided. There is nothing to check the gradual de-materialization 
of the ghost and of the god ; and this de-materialization is insen- 
sibly furthered in the effort to reach consistent ideas of super- 
natural action : the god ceases to be tangible, and later, he ceases 
to be visible or audible. Along with this differentiation of physi- 
cal attributes from those of humanity, there goes on more slowly 
the differentiation of mental attributes. The god of the savage, 
represented as having intelligence scarcely if at all greater than 
that of the living man, is deluded with ease. Even the gods 
of the semi-civilized are deceived, make mistakes, repent of their 

lans ; and only in course of time does there arise the conception 
of unlimited vision and universal knowledge. The emotional 
nature simultaneously undergoes a parallel transformation. The 
grosser passions, originally conspicuous and carefully ministered 
to by devotees, gradually fade, leaving only the passions less 
related to corporeal satisfactions ; and oneal these, too, become 
partially de-humanized. 

These ascribed characters of deities are continually adapted and 
re-ac.apted to the needs of the social state. During the militant 

hase of activity, the chief god is conceived as holding insubor- 
dinaiion the greatest crime, as implacable in anger, as merciless in 
punishment ; and any alleged attributes of a milder kind occupy but 
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small space in the social consciousness. But where militancy de- 
clines and the harsh despotic form of government appropriate to it is 
gradually qualified by the form appropriate to iadustrialism, the 
fore-ground of the religious consciousness is increasingly filled 
with those ascribed traits of the divine nature which are con- 
gruous with the ethics of peace: divine love, divine forgive- 
ness, diviue mercy, are now the characteristics enlarged upon. 

To perceive clearly the eftects of mental progress and changing 
social life, thus Stated in the abstract, we must glance at them 
in the concrete, If, without foregone conclusions, we contem- 
plate the traditions, records, and monuments of the Egyptians, 
we see that out of their primitive ideas of gods, brute or human, 
there were evolved spiritualized ideas of gods, and finally of 
a god; until the priesthoods of later times, repudiating the 
earlier ideas, described them as corruptions: being swayed 
by the universal tendency to regard the first state as the highest— 
a tendency traceable down to the theories of existing theologians 
aud mythologists, Again, if putting aside speculations, and not 
asking what historical value the Jiiad may have, we take it 
simply as indicating the early Greek notion of Zeus, and compare 
this with the notion contained in the Platonic dialogues; we 
see that Greek civilization had greatly modified (in the better 
minds, at least) the purely anthropomorphic conception of him : 
the lower human attributes being dropped and the higher ones 
iransfigured. Similarly, if we contrast the Hebrew God described 
in primitive traditions, manlike in appearance, appetites and 
emotions, with the Hebrew God as characterized by the prophets, 
there is shown a widening range of power along with a nature 
lucreasingly remote from that of man. And on passing to the 
conceptions of him which are now entertained, we are made 
aware of an extreme transfiguration. By a convenient obli- 
viousuess, a deity who in early times is represented as hardening 
men’s hearts so that they may commit punishable acts, and 
as employing a lying spirit to deceive them, comes to be mostly 
thought of as an embodiment of virtues transcending the highest 
we Can imagine, 

Thus, recognizing the fact that in the primitive human mind 
there exists neither religious idea nor religious sentiment, we 
find that in the course of social evolution and the evolution 
of intelligence accompanying it, there are generated both the 
ideas and sentiments which we distinguish as religious ; and 
that through a process of causation clearly traceable, they traverse 
those stages which have brought them, among civilized races, 
to their present forms, 

And now what may we infer will be the evolution of religious 
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ideas aud sentiments throughout the future? On the one hand 
° , ° " . r 
it is irrational to suppose that the changes which have brought 
the religious consciousness to its present form will suddenly cease, 
On the other hand, it is irrational to suppose that the religious 
consciousness, naturally generated as we have seen, will 
disappear and leave an unfilled gap. Manifestly it must undergo: 
further changes ; and however much changed it must continue 
to exist. What then are the transformations to be expected? 
If we reduce the process above delineated to its lowest terms, 
we shall see our way to an answer. 

As pointed out in First Principles, § 96, Evolution is 
throughout its course habitually modified by that Dissolution 
which eventually undoes it: the changes which become mani- 
fest being usually but the differential results of opposing tenden- 
cies towards integration and disintegration. Rightly to understand 
the genesis and decay of religious systems, and the probable 
future of those now existing, we must take this truth into account, 
During those earlier changes by which there is created a hierarchy 
of gods, demi-gods, manes-gods, and spirits of various’ kinds 
and ranks, Evolution goes on with but little qualification. The 
consolidated mythology produced, while growing in the mass of 
supernatural beings composing it, assumes increased definiteness 
in the arrangement of its parts and the attributes of its members, 
But the antagonist Dissolution eventually gains predominance. The 
spreading recognition of natural causation couflicts with this 
mythological evolution, and insensibly weakens those of its 
beliefs which are most at variance with advancing knowledge. 
Demons and the secondary divinities presiding over divisions 
of Nature become less thought of as the phenomena ascribed 
to them are more commonly observed to follow a constant order; 
nnd hence these minor components of the mythology slowly 
dissolve away At the same time, with growing supremacy of 
the great god heading the hierarchy, there goes increasing 
ascription to him of actions which were before distributed among 
numerous supernatural beings: there is integration of power. 
While in proportion as there arises the consequent conception . 
of an omnipotent and omuipresent deity, there is a gradual 
fading of his alleged human attributes: dissolution begins to 
affect the suprente personality in respect of ascribed form and 
nature. 

Already, as we have seen, this process has in the more advanced 
societies, and especially among their higher members, gone 
to the extent of merging all minor supernatural powers 
in one supernatural power; and already this one supernatural 
power has, by what Mr, Fiske aptly calls de-anthropomorphization, 
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lost the grosser attributes of humanity. If things hereafter 
are to follow the same general course as. heretofore, we must infer 
that this dropping of human attributes will continue, Let us 
ask what positive changes are hence to be expected. 

Two factors must unite in producing them. There is the 
development of those higher sentiments which no longer tole- 
rate the ascription of inferior sentiments to a divinity ; and 
there is the intellectual development which causes dissatis- 
faction with the crude interpretations previously accepted. Of 
course in pointing out the effects of these factors, 1 must name 
some which are familiar ; but it is needful to glance at these along 
with others, 

The cruelty of a Fijian god who, represented as devouring 
the souls of the dead, may be supposed to inflict torture during 
the process, is small compared with the cruelty of a god who 
condemns men to tortures which are eternal; and the ascription 
of this cruelty, though habitual in ecclesiastical formulas, occa- 
sionally occurring im sermons, and still sometimes pictorially 
illustrated, is becoming so intolerable to the better-natured, that 
while some theologians distinctly deny it, others quietly drop it 
out of their teachings. Clearly, this change cannot cease until 
the beliefs in hell and damnation disappear, Disappearance 
of them wiil be aided by an increasing repugnance to injustice. 
The visiting on Adam’s descendants through hundreds of geae- 
rations dreadful penalties for a small transgression which they 
did not commit; the damning of all men who do not avail 
themselves of an alleged mode of obtaining forgiveness, which 
most men have never heard of; and the effecting a reconciliation 
by sacrifice of one who was perfectly innocent ; are modes of action 
which, ascribed to a human ruler, would call forth expressions 
of abhorrence; and the ascription of them to the Ultimate 
Cause of things, even now felt to be full of difficulties, must 
become impossible. So, too, must die out the belief 
that a Power present in innumerable worlds throughout in- 
finite space, and who dvring millions of years of the Earth’s 
earlier existence needed no honouring by its inhabitants, should 
be seized with a craving for praise; and, having created mankind, 
should be angry with them if they do not perpetually tell him 
how great he is. Men will by and by refuse toimply a trait 
of character which is the reverse of worshipful. 

Similarly with the logical imcongruities more and more con- 
spicuous to growing intelligence. Passing over the familiar 
difficulties that sundry of the implied divine traits are in con- 
tradiction with the divine attributes otherwise ascribed—that 
a god who repents of what he has done must be lacking either 
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in power or in foresight; that his anger presupposes an occnr- 
rence which has been contrary to intention, and so indicates 
defect of means; we come to the deeper difficulty that such 
emotions, in common with all emotions, can exist only in a 
consciousness which is limited. Every emotion has its ante- 
cedent ideas, and antecedent ideas are habitually supposed to 
occur in God: he is represented as seeing and hearing this or 
the other, and as being emotionally affected thereby. That is to 
say, the conception of a divinity possessing these traits of charac- 
ter, necessarily continues anthropomorphic ; not only in the sense 
that the emotions ascribed are like those of human beings, but 
also in the sense that they form parts of a consciousness which, 
like the human consciousness, is formed of successive states, 
And such a conception of the divine consciousness 1s irreconci- 
lable both with the unchangeableness otherwise alleged, and with 
the ominiscience otherwise alleged. For a consciousness consti- 
tuted of ideas and feelings caused by objects and occurences, 
cannot be simultaneously occupied with all objects and all 
occurrences throughout the universe. To believe in a divine 
consciousness, men must refrain from thinking what is meant by 
consciousness—must stop short with verbal propositions; and 
propositions which they are debarred from rendering into thoughts 
will more and more fail to satisfy them. Of course like difti- 
culties present themselves when the will of God is spoken of. 
So long as we refrain from giving a definite meaning to the 
word will, we may say that it is possessed by the Cause of All 
Things, as readily as we may say that love of approbation is 
possessed by a circle; but when, from the words we pass to the 
thoughts they stand for, we find that we can no more unite in 
consciousness the terms of the one proposition than we can those 
of the other. Whoever conceives any other will than his own 
must do so in terms of his own will, which is the sole will 
directly known to him—all other wills being only inferred. But 
will, as each is conscious of it, presupposes a motive—a prompt- 
ing desire of some kind: absolute indifference excludes the 
conception of will. Moreover will, as implying a prompting 
desire, connotes some end contemplated as one to be achieved, 
and ceases with the achievement of it: some other will, referring 
to some other end, taking its place. That is to say, will, like 
emotion, necessarily supposes a series of states of consciousness. 
The conception of a divine will, derived from that of the human 
will, involves like it localization in space and time: the willing 
of each end excluding from consciousness for an interval the 
willing of other ends, and therefore being inconsistent with that 
omnipresent activity which simultaneously works out an infinity 
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of ends. It is the same with the ascription of intelligence. Not 
to dwell on the seriality and limitation implied as before, we 
may note that intelligence, as alone conceivable by us, presup- 
poses existences independent of it and objective to it. It is 
carried on in terms of changes primarily wrought by alien 
activities—the impressions generated by things beyond con- 
sciousness, and the ideas derived from such impressions, To 
speak of an intelligence which exists in the absence of all such 
alien activities, is to use a meaningless word. If to the corollary 
that the First Cause, considered as intelligent, must be conti- 
nually affected by independent objective activities, it is replied 
that these have become such by act of creation, and were 
previously included in the First Cause ; then the reply is, that in 
such case the First Cause could, before this creation, have had 
nothing to generate in it such changes as those constituting what 
we call intelligence, and must therefore have been unintelligent 
at the time when intelligence was most called for. Hence it is 
clear that the intelligence ascribed answers in no respect to that 
which we know by the name. It is intelligence out of which all 
the characters constituting it have vanished. 

These and other difficulties, some of which are often discussed 
but never disposed of, must force men hereafter to drop the 
higher anthropomorphic characters given to the First Cause, as 
they have long since dropped the lower. The conception which 
has been enlarging from the beginning must gu on enlarging, until, 
by disappearance of its Jimits, it becomes a consciousness which 
transcends the forms of distinct thought, though it for ever remains 
a consciousness, | 

“ But how can such a final consciousness of the Unknowable, 
thus tacitly alleged to be true, be reached by successive modifi- 
cations of a conception which was utterly untrue? The ghost- 
theory of the savage is baseless. The material double of a dead 
man in which he believes, never had any existence. And if by 
gradual de-materialization of this double was produced the concep- 
tion of the supernatural agent in general—if the conception of 
a deity, formed by the dropping of some human attributes and 
transfiguration of others, resulted from continuance of this process ; 
is not the developed and purified conception, reached by pushing 
the process to its limit, a fiction also? Surely if the primitive 
a was absolutely false, all derived beliefs must be absolutely 
alse,” 

This objection looks fatal ; and it would be fatal were its premiss 
valid. Unexpected as it will be to most readers, the answer here 
to be made is, that at the outset a germ of truth was contained 
in the primitive couception—the truth, namely, that the power 
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which manifests itself in consciousness is but a differently. 
conditioned form of the power which manifests itself beyond cou- 
sciousness. 

Every voluntary act yields to the primitive man proof of a 
source of energy within him. Not that he thinks about his 
internal experiences; but in these experiences this notion lies 
Jatent. When producing motion in his limbs, and through them 
motion in other things, he is aware of the accompanying feeling 
of effort. And this sense of effort which is the antecedent of 
changes directly produced by him, becomes the conceived ante- 
cedent of changes not produced by him—furnishes him with a 
term of thought by which to represent the genesis of these 
objective changes. At first this idea of muscular foree as ante- 
ceding unusual events around him, carries with it the whole 
assemblage of associated ideas. He thinks of the implied effort 
as an effort exercised by a being wholly like himself, In course 
of time these doubles of the dead, supposed to be workers of 
all but the most familiar changes, are modified in conception, 
Besides becoming less grossly material, some of them are develop- 
ed into larger personalities presiding over classes of phenomena 
which, being comparatively regular in their order, foster the idea 
of beings who, while far more powerful than men, are less 
variable in their modes of action. So that the idea of force as 
exercised by such beings comes to be less associated with the 
idea of a human ghost. Further advances by which minor 
supernatural agents become merged in one general agent, and 
by which the personality of this general agent is rendered vague 
while becoming widely extended, tend still further to dissociate 
the notion of objective force from the force known as such in 
consciousness; and the dissociation reaches its extreme in the 
thoughts of the man of science, who interprets in terms of force 
not only the visible changes of sensible bodies but all physical 
changes whatever, even up to the undulations of the ethereal 
medium. . Nevertheless, this force (be it foree under that statical 
form by which matter resists, or under that dynamical form dis- 
tinguished as energy) is to the last thought of in terms of that 
internal energy which he is conscious of as muscular effort. He 
is compelled to symbolize objective force in terms of subjective 
force from lack of any other symbol. 

See now the iniplications. That internal energy which in 
the experiences of the primitive man was always the imme- 
diate antecedent of changes wrought by him—that energy which, 
when interpreting external changes, he thought of along with 
those attributes of a human personality connected with it in 
himself; is the same energy which, freed from anthropomorphic 
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accompaniments, is now figured as the cause of all external 
phevomena. The last stage reached is recognition of the truth 
that force as it exists beyond conseiousness, cannot be like what 
we know as force within consciousness ; and that yet, as either is 
capable of generating the other, they must be different modes of 
the same. Consequently, the final outcome of that speculation 
commenced by the primitive man, is that the Power manifested 
throughout the Universe distinguished as material, is the same 
Power which in ourselves wells up under the form of consciousness, 

It is untrue, then, that the foregoing argument proposes to 
evolve a true belief from a belief whieh was wholly false. Con- 
trariwise, the ultimate form of the religious consciousness is the 
final development of a consciousness which at the outset contained 
a germ of truth obscured by multitudinous errors, 

Those who think that science is dissipating religious beliefs 
and sentiments seem unaware that whatever of mystery is taken 
from the old interpretation is added to the new. Or rather, we 
may say that transference from the one to the other is accompanied 
by increase ; since, for an explanation which has a seeming feasi- 
bility, it substitutes an explanation which, carrying us back only 
acertain distance, there leaves us in presence of the avowedly 
inexplicable, 

Under one of its aspects scientific progress is a gradual trans- 
figuration of Nature. Where ordinary perception saw perfect 
simplicity, it reveals great complexity ; where there seemed abso- 
lute inertness, it discloses intense activity; and in what appears 
mere vacancy, it finds a marvellous play of forces, Each genera- 
tion of physicists discover in so-called “ brute matter’ powers which, 
but a few years before, the most.instructed physicists would have 
thought incredible ; as instance the ability of a mere iron plate 
to take up the complicated aerial vibrations produced by articu- 
late speech, which, all translated into multitudinous and varied 
electric pulses, are re-translated a thousand miles off by another 
iron plate and again heard as articulate speech. When the ex- 
plorer of Nature sees that, quiescent as they appear, surrounding 
solid bodies are thus sensitive to forces which are infinitesimal in 
their amounts—when the speetioscope proves to him that mole- 
cules on the Earth pulsate in harmony with molecules in the stars 
—when there is forced on him the inference that every point in 
space thrills with an infinity of vibrations passing through it in all 
directions ; the conception to which he tends is much less that 
of a Universe of dead matter than that of a Universe everywhere 
alive : alive if not in the restricted sense, still in a general sense. 

This transfiguration, which the inquiries of physicists continually 
increase, is aided by that other transfiguration resulting from 
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metaphysical inquiries, Subjective analysis compels us to admit 
that our scientific interpretations of the phenomena which objects 
present, are expressed in terms of our own variously-combined 
sensations and ideas—are expressed, that is, in elements belonging 
to consciousness, which are but symbols of the something beyoud 
consciousness. Though analysis afterwards reinstates our primitive 
beliefs, to the extent of showing that behind every group of phe- 
nomenal manifestatioas there is always a nexus, which is the 
reality that remains fixed amid appearances which are variable ; 
yet we are shown that this nevus of reality is for ever inaccessible 
to consciousness. And when, once more, we remember that the 
activities constituting consciousness, being rigorously bounded, 
cannot bring in among themselves the activities beyond the bounds, 
which therefore seem unconscious, though production of either by 
the other seems to imply that they are of the same essential 
nature; this necessity we are under to think of the external 
energy in terms of the internal energy, gives rather a spiritualistic 
than a materialistic aspect to the Universe; further thought, 
however, obliging us to recognize the truth that a conception given 
in phenomenal manifestatious of this ultimate energy can in no 
wise show us what it is. 

While the beliefs to which analytic science thus leads 
are such as do not destroy the object-matter of religion, but 
simply transfigure it, science under its concrete forms enlarges 
the sphere for religious sentiment, Krom the very beginning 
the progress of knowledge has been accompanied by an in- 
creasing capacity for wonder. Among savages, the lowest are 
the least surprised when shown remarkable products of civilized 
art: astonishing the traveller by their indifference. Aud so 
little of the marvellous do they perceive in the grandest plenv- 
mena of Nature, that any inquiries concerning them they regard 
as childish trifling. This contrast in mental attitude between 
the lowest human beings and the higher human beings around 
us, is paralleled by the contrasts among the grades of these 
higher human beings themselves. It is not the rustic, nor the 
artizau, nor the trader, who sees something more than a mere 
matter of course in the hatching of a chick; but it is the 
biologist, who, pushing to the uttermost his analysis of vitai 
phenomena, reaches his greatest perplexity when a speck of 
protoplasm under the’ microscope shows him life in its simplest form, 
aud makes him feel that, however he formulates its processes, the 
actual play of forces remains unimaginable, Neither in the 
ordinary tourist nor in the deer-stalker climbing the mountains 
above him, does a highland glen rouse ideas beyond those of 
sport or of the picturesque; but it may, and often does, in the 
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geologist. He, observing that the glacier-rounded rock he sits 
on has lost by weathering but half an inch of its surface since 
a time far more remote than the beginnings of human civilization, 
and then trying to conceive the slow denudation which has cut 
out the whole valley, has thoughts of time and of power to 
which they are strangers—thoughts which, already utterly iu- 
adequate to their objects, he feels to be still more futile on noting 
the contorted beds of gneiss around, which tell him of a time, 
immeasurably more remote, when far beneath the Earth’s surface . 
they were in a half-melted state, and again tell him of a time, 
immensely exceeding this in remoteness, when their components 
were sand and mud on the shores of an ancient sea, Nor is it 
in the primitive peoples who supposed that the heavens rested on 
the mountain tops, any more than in the modern inheritors of 
their cosmogony who repeat that “the heavens declare the glory 
of God,” that we find the largest conceptions of the Universe or 
the greatest amount of wonder excited by contemplation of it, 
Rather, it is in the astronomer, who sees in the Sun a mass so 
vast that even into one of his spots our Earth might be plunged 
without touching its edges; and who by every finer telescope is 
shown an increased multitude of such suns, many- of them far 
larger. 

Hereafter as heretofore, higher faculty and deeper insight will 
raise rather than lower this sentiment. At present the most 
powerful and most instructed intellect has neither the knowledge 
nor the capacity required for symbolizing in thought the totality 
of things. Occupied with one or other division of Nature, the 
man of science usually does not know enough of the other divi- 
sions even to rudely conceive the extent aud complexity of their 
phenomena ; and supposing him to have adequate knowledge of 
each, yet he is unable to think of them asa whole. Wider and 
more complex intellect may hereafter help him to form a vague 
cousciousness of them in their totality, We may say that just 
as an undeveloped musical faculty, able only to appreciate a 
simple melody, cannot grasp the variously entangled passages 
and harmonies of a symphony, which in the minds of composer 
and conductor are unified into involved musical effects awaken- 
ing far greater feeling than is possible to the musically uncultured ; 
so, by future more evolved intelligences, the course of things 
nuw apprehensible only in parts may be apprehensible all 
together, with an accompanying feeling as much beyond that of 
the present cultured man, as his feeling is beyond that of the 
savage, . 

And this feeling is not likely to be decreased but increased by 
23 
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that analysis of knowledge which, while forcing him to Agnosti- 
cism, yet continually prompts him to imagine some solution of 
the Great Enigma which he knows cannot be solved. Especially 
must this be so when he remembers that the very notions, begin- 
ning and end, cause and purpose, are relative notions belonging 
to human thought, which are probably inapplicable to the Ulti- 
mate Reality transcending human thought; and when, though 
suspecting that explanation is a word without meaning when 
applied to this Ultimate Reality, he yet feels compelled to think 
there must be an explanation. 

But amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious the 
more they are thought about, there will remain the one absolute 
certainty, that he is ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed. 

HERBERT SPENCER, 














Art. X—IS BEHAR RACK-RENTED? AN ENQUIRY 
INITIO THE CONDITION OF THE BEHAR RYOTS. 


I, 


1. Reports of Messrs, TOBIN and FINUCANE. Government of 
India Gazette, 20th October, 1883. 


9 Notes and Memorandum by Mr. Reynotps. Report of the 
Government of Bengal on the Kent Bill, Vol. I. 


8. Despatch of the Government of India to tie Secretary 
of State on the proposed Amendment of the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant in Bengal, March, 1882. 


4. Notes by the Committee of the Behar Landholders’ Associ- 
ation on the proposed Rent law. Report of the Government of 
Bengal, Vol. iL. 


1, AxsoutT the end of last year, four officers were deputed by the 
Bengal Government to enquire into and ascertain the equitable 
rent-rates in four selected areas. Two of them were appointed 
for Behar: Mr. Tobin for a selected tract in one of the South 
Gangetic districts, and Mr. Finucane for a selected tract in one of 
the North Gangetic districts of Behar. This was, so far as is 
known to the public, the first and only enquiry into the economic 
condition of agriculture in Bengal and Behar since the present 
agitation for the amendment of the law of landlord and tenant 
commenced. Portions of the Reports of Mr. Tobin and the de- 
tailed Report of Mr. Finucane were published in the Gazette of 
India, dated 20th October 1883. 

2. It is not clear why the first and second fortnightly Reports 
of Mr, Tobin, and the further reports of Mr. Tobin after the third, 
have not seen the light. In the 19th paragraph of his third 
fortnightly Report, dated 21st January 1883, published at pp. 
1756-1758 of the Gazette, Mr. Tobin writes ;—“ I shall now pro- 
ceed to complete my enquiries for four villages, which I have taken 
up in addition to those in my original list as approved by the 
Board, in your No. 1079 A., dated 5th December 1882. I am also 
proceeding to complete and despatch the reports required on the 
subject of staple crop and special crops, and to complete my 
enquiries into the increase of prices during the last forty years, 
which has necessitated careful search.” One may be inclined to ask 
where are these reports, the early despatch of which had been thus 
promised, They would have furnished valuable data to test the 
accuracy of Mr. Finucane’s reports, and would doubtless have been 
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interesting reading by themselves. In the absence of all explan- 
ation as to why they have been withheld from the public, 
the reason of such withdrawal is a matter of conjecture, 
Mr. Tobin, in an earlier part of his report referred to (para, 
4, p. 1757,) says : “I have pointed out in my letter No. 45 that the 
occupancy ryots and those with the right to hold at fixed rates 
hold at one and the same rate. New ryots have been admitted 
to lands at the old prevailing rate, and though the rate has not 
been changed for more than 30 years, many of the existing ryots 
are new-comers.” And again, para, 12, “1 have therefore come 
to the conclusion that a table of fair and equitable rates, such as 
is contemplated by the rules, is an impossibility in the Northern 
as well as in the Southern tract ; unless, therefore, I receive orders 
to the contrary, I shall not continue to attempt to prepare such a 
table.” he equitable rates, determined under the method con- 
templated by the vules followed by Mr. Finucane elsewhere, would 
have shown here an enormous increase over the old existing rates, 
We are not told whether, after Mr. Tobin discovered this, the en- 
quiry was continued,— possibly it was abandoned so far as the South 
Gangetic districts were concerned, It would be interesting to 
know whether Mr. Tobin’s enquiries were abandoned, or their results 
not published, because they failed to countenance the preconceived 
notions of Government on the point. 


3. Now Mr. Tobin’s enquiries, so far as they have been made 
public, conclusively establish :— 


Ist. That in the North tract of the selected area in the South 
Gangetic districts, so far from the ryots being rack-rented, there 
has been no change in the rent-rates for the last 40 years, and 
that the tenants-at-will and occupancy ryots hold at the same 
rate as old ryots entitled to fixed rates, 


2nd. That so far from this rate being a rack-rent, the rate of 

_ rent paid by occupancy ryots in the tract is 

A insanig *yyy Nolan's very low, and the occupancy ryots  sub- 

a Jet their lands at from twice to ten times 
the guzastha (old) rates. 


3rd. That the average rates in the 19 villages embraced in 
Mr. Tobin’s report are found as follows :— 


: Upparwar Deara 
Rate per biyah. Rate per bigah. 
Rs, As. P. Rs. As, P. 
1. Dakaich... éee 2 46 saues CU | Femenae 
3. Damanjakracee ee eoveee ee-eee 2 5 4 
3. Hathibpur... , 114 6 eee © e0ce 
4. Deawan... ove a Oe Lae 24 0 
56. Dea Permeshwar.. .. 2 6 0 —— 3:7.: 9 
6. Duwri.. mh $2 4 Pal 3 6 1 





8, 

9, 
10. 
)l. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18, 
19. 
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Upparwar Deara 
Rate per bigah. Rate per bigah. 
Rs. As. P, Rs. As. P, 
Durasum... ove 3 4 0 ececce 1-98 
Rampenlekhion... eee 310 . 313 4 
7, Khoba... oe. eeunee oc: on 4 0 0 
8 Rani Singanpura...... 363 (1 ecccce 3 6 8 
9, Kashi Singanpura... 110 11 ceeee 110 11 
10, Nag Singanpura...... ? es ioe 2 0 6 
Jl. Nagatpura... ove SS 7a 220 
12. Bhenkara... eee 3 2 0 cocces o0e ces 
13. Nag Amartha Khurd __..... coeee $s 8 0 
14. Kharatwar... ese 2 2 0 eeeree 5 l () 
15. Dhotha... eee eerveee eerese 6 4 8 
16. Gangulli... eee eeeree eoceee 46 0 
17. Chatanpura... oe ieneee, i... , eemepe 48 0 
18, Leurua... “os 20 0 coe eee 3.15 0 
19. Nag Amartha Khurd essen eee 3 9 0 
Total of 15 rates... 34 13 3, Total of 18 rates...59 11 11 
Average... 2 & 2. Average ... 3.6 1 


Average of Upparwar and Deara rates Rs. 2-13-14. 


These rates are not rack-rents : on the contrary they are admit- 
tedly low. 

4th. That the average produce per acre in the following vill- 
ages, the only tracts for which the produce 


Para 9 of Mr. Tobin's figures have been published, is as follows :— 


Reports, p, 1757. 


Sukbigdi Rajah Deara... eee ove «» 15 Maunds, 
Ditto. Upparwar .. eee vee we 7h we 

Rani Singanpura Tal lands... es. ove oo. 14 ws 
Ditto. Buldhus-highlands... ... eve oo Ll * 


Taking an average, we get 11 Maunds, 35 seers, as the produce 

er acre. 

‘ Mr. Tobin’s report on the subject of staple crops, and special 
crops, and increase of prices during the last forty years, has 
been, as we have seen before, withheld from the public. 

4. One other point has been clearly made out by Mr. Tobin’s 
enquiries, and it is much to be regretted that the full text of his 
report has not been published. Imperfect as is the glimpse which 
we get of it, it is sufficient to show, in the light of facts, what low 
rents, fixity of tenure, and power to sub-let, may lead us to, so 
long as the habits of the ryots remain unchanged. We find :— 

(a2) That the occupancy ryots sub-let their lands at from twice 
to ten times the guzastha rate, * 

(b) That they (the Guzastha ryots) have in past years held more 





* And yet the new law proposes no relief to sub-tenants.. On the con- 


trary, it proposes to deluge the whole land of Bengal and Behar with rack- 
rented ryots of this class, 
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land than they could properly cultivate ; they generally select the 
Para 8 of Mr. Tobin's CrP that requires the least cultivation, viz, 
Reports, page 1758, peas, although it commands a very low price 
and does not yield a greater outtura than other crops. 
5. An interesting episode connected with this. report {sa 
correspondence with Mr. Nolan, Collector of Shahabad, a strong 
advocate of the peasant-proprietory school, an official who has 
always done his best to support the present agitation for 
the amendment of the law of landlord and tenant. The zemindary 
arty has always maintained, with some show of reason, that 
the ill-judged action of Mr. Nolan did a good deal to intensify 
the agrarian disturbances at Bogra in the year 1673, 
He had found, at last, a set of peasant proprietors in the 
district of Shahabad in the Guzastha tenure-holders, and he had 
apparently, to his heart’s content and tothe support of his pet 
theory, imagined all good in them, Mr. Tobin’s enquiries show 
conclusively how illusory these visions of Utopian good in a pea- 
sant proprietorship had. been. Mr. Nolan says, “the peculiarity 
of the selected tract is that it is cultivated by ryots, of whoma 
considerable proportion have those guzastha rights, while nearly 
all have occupancy rights, and that the same leniency of the land- 
lord which permitted such privileges to grow up and continue, has 
prevented him from generally enhancing rents on other lands, 
lt is not, therefore, a good example of the general condition of the 
district, and 1 objected to its selection for these enquiries, on the 
ground that it was not typical, and that there was no prevailing 
rate. But if in these respects it affords less information than could 
Le wished, its condition is worthy of the attention of the framers 
of the Bill on other grounds. I¢ is the object of some of the framers 
of the present Bili to secure for the ryots of Bengal asa body 
rights of occupancy at moderate rents, which they conteud would 
insure superior cultivation through the improvements to be 
expected from those who enjoy security of title, a certain prosperi- 
ty in ordinary times, with the credit necessary to enable cultiva- 
tors to tide over periods of famine without becoming a burden 
on the taxes, and which would also, it is urged, tend to give to 
the tenants the independence and manliness of character generally 
found among peasant;proprietors. On the other hand, there are 
many who believe that low rents and security end in sloth, the 
sale of the land to speculators, and in the end to sub-letting at 
a rack-rent. It would be most important to ascertain whether in 
the selected tract the conditions which it is proposed to create else- 
where, have led to the results anticipated by the one school or the 


other : 
“I think that there can be no doubt in such a question. 
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Sub-lettiog is not unknown in Bhojpur, and some of thecultivators 
are in debt; but these are exceptional cases, The general rule 
is, that the ryots cultivate their own lands with their own small 
capital, and when they sell their holdings, it is to others of their 
own class.* ‘Their industry is marked, and has resulted in the 
clearing of the jungle with which much of the land was covered 
50 years ago, and the creation of a cultivated area as well planted 
with fruit trees, fas well irrigated from wells, { and as well 
fenced as any IL have seen in India.§ No one can encamp for 
a day in the tract without being struck with its exceptional pros- 
perity, which contrasts strongly with the backward state of those 
parts of the district in which rents are high, and occupancy rights 
unknown, ‘The credit of the cultivators is so good that, as you 
informed me, they generally borrow at the rate of 12 per cent, 
that is, on as good terms as their landlord. There would, there- 
fore, be no anxiety whatever as to their surviving without assis- 
tance a period of ordinary famine. As to their character, the 
objection I generally hear to it is, that it is too manly and indepen- 
dent. The Bhojpur wrestlers have a name throughout the country, 
and every man carries the large Bhojpur lattt? which he can 
use with great skill, They are equally ready to defend themselves 
in law courts with which the complication of rights, inseparable from 
any system where the majority possess interest in land, has rendered 
them familiar, Ihave always found them open, communicative, 
ready to deal orto serve, and their honesty is proved by the low 
rate of interest demanded from them; but they have another 
side of their character for any one who oppresses them. 

“TI think that these facts should-be brought to the notice 
of Government as having a certain bearing on the general policy 
of the Bill. In the area to which your enquiries are confined, 
it would, I submit, appear that rights of occupancy at easy rents 
have been followed by comparative industry and prosperity, 
and with their usual effects on the moral character of those who 
enjoy them.” 

The result of Mr. Tobin’s enquiries is a complete disposal of the 
contention of the opposing schools. It proves couclusively that low 
rents and security of tenurein the case of the Shahabad ryots, 
whose virtues Mr. Nolan extols to the skies, have ended in sloth, 


*Out of 639 transfers, effected in the year 1881-82, 217 or over 30 per cent, 
were in favor of mahajuns, landlords, and others, vide the table in Mr. 
Secretary MacDonnell’s letter to the Secretary, Government of India, dated 
zith September 1883. 

no and constructed at the expense of the Doomraon Raj. 

id. 
§ Only by aals (ridges of earth) as in other parts of India, 
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and to sub-letting at rack-rents. It proves that the object of somo 
of the framers of the present Bill to secure for the ryots of Benga) 
as a body rights of occupancy at moderate rents, which they contend 
would insure superior cultivation through the improvements to 
be effected from those who enjoy security of title and a certain 
prosperity in ordinary times, is not likely to be realized if ryots jy 
Bengal and Behar have to be judged by their types in Shahabad 
It proves that low rents and security of tenure would end, as they 
have ended in the district of Shahabad, in bad cultivation, and the 
selection of crops that require the least attention. Mr, Tobin 
says (para. 18 of his Report, p. 1758)—*“ With reference to Mr, 
Nolan’s remark about the good qualities of the Bhojpur ryots, 
I agree with him in what he says of their manliness, indepen- 
dence and prosperity. I must, however, demur to what he saysas 
to their industry and good cultivation, They have in past years held 
more land than they could cultivate properly; they generally 
select the crop that requires least cultivation, viz., peas, although it 
commands a very low price, and does not yield a greater outturn 
than other crops. In those lands, where Brahmins, Rajputs and 
Bhunbaes have been superseded by more industrious castes, I notice 
a marked difference in the care with which the land is culti- 
vated. I will, however, refer to the matter when submitting my 
final report.” But this final report has not, perhaps, been found 
acceptable by the advocates of the peasant-proprietory school, and 
is nowhere to be found in the voluminous published papers 
on the Rent Bill. The secret of the prosperity of the peasant- 
proprietors here, in cases where they are not in debt, as some 
of them admittedly are, is not the outturn they get for the bad 
cultivation of such cheap crops as require the least trouble in 
cultivation, but the rents they get by sub-letting their lands, 
always more than they can properly cultivate, at twice to teu 
times the guzastha rates they pay to the superior landlords. 
They are prosperous as middlemen, and the actual cultivators 
of the soil, whether as farm-labourers or sub-tenants, for whom 
the professors of the peasant-proprietory school design no pro- 
tection or relief, are perhaps not a whit better off than the 
actual cultivators in other parts of Bengal and Behar, and yet 
the Rent Bill proposes to turn the entire body of occupancy ryots 
in Bengal and Behar into such middlemen with numbers of 
miserable sub-tenants under them. 

6. It is satisfactory to note that the Board of Revenue, per- 
haps as the result of this enquiry, have modified their tone 
as to the loud charge of rack-renting against the whole body 
of zemindars of Behar, and they suggest a broad line of de- 
marcation in the treatment of the land-law question between 
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South Behar and North Behar. They say in para. 7 of their 
letter to Government, p. 1719 of the Gazette :—* Mr. Dampier 
agrees with Mr. Finucane that the state of things existing in North 
Behar as brought out in his present report, and compared with that 
existing in South Behar, Lower Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces, calls for the introduction in the Rent Bill of a pro- 
vision for a reduction of the existing rents, where they are 
found to be excessive, and also for provisions to check arbitrary 
enhancements.” It implies that in South Behar existing rents 
are not excessive, and arbitrary enhancements are not generally 
revalent. We now turn to Mr. Finucane’s report, and the state 
of things alleged to exist in North Behar. 


if. 


1. The original papers, on which Mr, Finucane’s calculations 
are made and his report based, have not been published, and 
the public are therefore not in a position to test the accuracy 
of his figures. We are not told whether the original settle- 
ment papers show what was the number of ryotsin the villages 
under report at the time of settlement, and whether, except 
in the matter of irrigation, the places enjoyed the same 
advantages, in other respects, forty years ago,as they do now. 
Weare not told what was the prevalent rate of rent at the 
date of the settlement in places adjacent for lands enjoying the 
same advantages as the lands of the villages under report, That 
population has increased during the last 40 years, is a fact 
well-known, Places which were sparsely populated then have 
now a redundant population to spare, and it is an admitted 
fact that where years ago, the demand was for ryots, the demand 
now is for land. In some of the villages of the districts of 
Bengal, where, for causes not material to our present pur- 
pose, population is sparse, the rate of rent is very low, and a great 
deal of indulgence has to be shown to ryots originally  set- 
tling in them ; but once the ryots begin to settle, the rate of rent 
steadily rises up to the rates prevalent in adjacent villages, 

2. Competition, as an important factor in regulating rates 
of rent, is not at all taken into account in Mr, Finucane’s 
reports ; and, however much the principle of free competition 
might have received a check in regulating rates of rent decreed 
by Courts through the High Court ruling in the great rent case, it 
cannot be doubted that in the private dealings between land- 
lords and tenants, competition has always played, and will always 
continue to play, an important part. What effect this has 
had in regulating rents in the tract examined by Mr, Finucane, 
we will in a subsequent part-ef this article try to discover. That 
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there is bard competition for land in the tract examined by 
Mr. Finucane is clearly established from the testimony of people 
relied oa by him in his report. To his question, whether there 
were new settlers in the village Tubka Khas, the Patwary and 
Jeth ryots said, “there is not land enough for old ryots; why, 
they ask, should new ryots come?” (see p. 1728). It appears 
that an average holding is about 6 bigabs in extent,* 
With this small area of holding it would be indeed 
surprising to find the ryots employing farm-labourers, as the 
are said to do, if they only made such small profit out of their 
cultivation as Mr. Finucane represents them to do, The tract 
examined by Mr, Finucane always possessed the facilities of 
irrigation by river water, and now has the special advantage of 
being situated within a few miles of the Tirhut State Railway, 

3. Mr. Finucane finds the average rates in the villages which 
lie went over, and the average produce per bigah, of staple (cereals 
only) crops, to be as follows :— 


Rs, A, P. 
Tubka Khas eee eee eee 200 31 9 
Sarowli eee eee ere eee eee 31 0 
Tubka Magribi ove ove s00 as hud, 6 
Mohamodpur Sankara ace oe a 
Dulsingserai, excluding indigo Zerats ove o 3s 1 9 
Kooksa ... enn vee 56 3 8 
Tubka Kishenpur ... ove - 3 6511 
Raghupur ove ove oe , 2 4 5 
Gangowli vee eee ees ‘ 3 3 6 


The average produce of Bheet lands is 223 maunds and of Dhan- 
war lands, as given for village Tubka Khas, 15 maunds per bigah. 

The average of the rates of rent for Tal-Dearah lands in the tract 
of Shahabad examined by Mr. Tobin, is Rs. 3-5-1; the 
highest average in any one village, being Rs. 6-4-8, in 
village Dhooba; this is more than the highest average 
Rs. 5-8-3, in-village Kooksa found by Mr. Finucane in the 
tract examined by him, All Mr. Finucane’s rates are lower 
than the average Rs. 3-5-1 of Tal-Dearah lands of the Shahabad 
tract, except the rates Rs. 3-12 for village Mohamodpur San- 
kara, and the rate Rs. 5-3-3 for Kooksa. The general 
average of all the Tirhut rates is Rs. 3-3-7 which is 
lower than the average rate of Rs. 3-5-1 for Tal-Dearah lauds 





* Mr. Finucane finds 97 rent-rates in Tubka Khas, and remarks: ‘ These 
97 rates are, it will be seen, neither village nor customary, nor soil class- 
rates, They are in fact ‘ personal’ rates, made out by striking a separate 
average for each separate ryot’s holding. In 1882, the whole area cultivated 
was 623 bigahs, which gives 6 bigahs and odd for each of the separate 97 


holdings.” 
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', Shahabad. It may be here noted that in order to get ata 
sorrect view of things, it is but fair to compare the Tirhut rates, 
which have been, according to Mr. Finucane, always variable, with 
the rent-rates of Shahabad Deara lands which represent the 
guzastha reut-rates comparatively more recent than the Uppar- 
war rates, Which have never changed since the most olden times. 
But, after all, even comparing the average rent-rate of Deara-Tal 
and Upparwar lands of Shahabad (Rs. 2-13-11}) with the 
average rent-rate of Mr. Finucane, we find that the difference is 
7 ans. 1} pice only, or that the average Tirhut rent-rate is 15, 4 per 
cent, more than the Shahabad rate, a result which we get in- 
dependently from another source. The Road-cess returns for 1878- 
79 give the following valuation of land per square mile for the 


districts of Shahabad and Mozafarpur (see Mr. Reynolds’ notes, 
p, 267, Vol. I, Report of the Government of Bengal) :— 


Shahabad : on one eee Rs, 1,300 
Mozafarpur aoe or ove ooo = gg «1, 471 
which would show that the average incidence of rent in Tirhut 
is 13.1 per cent. more than in Shahabad. Comparing the 
average incidence of rent per square mile as found from the 
Road-cess returns in Mr. Reynolds’ note referred to above, we find 
that the Tirhut rate is lower than the rent-rate per square mile 
of many of the districts of Bengal. The average valuations per 

square mile of some of the Bengal districts are as follows :— 






Rs, 
Burdwan ete ‘ i me = 230 eee 2,100 
Hughley ete eee eee see 2,100 
Noakhally. ... sve 4 «»» 1,900 
24-Perganahs eee one we =, 500 
Rajshahi - _ eco 1,500 


All these rates are higher than the Mozafarpur rate of Rs. 1,47. 
per square mile, Babu Parbutty Charan Rai, Deputy Collector, 
as the result of his enquiry in the select tract of the dis- 
trict of Murshidabad, found the average rent-rate in village Gopi- 
nathpur to be Rs, 2-8 per bigah,* The incidence of 
rept-rates in the district of Murshidabad as per Road-cess returns, 
is lower than the rent-rates of Burdwan, Hughley, Noakhally, 
24-Perganahs, Rajshabi, Backergunge and Rungpur. It is Rs. 
1,290 per square mile, 2.¢, a little less than that of Shahabad, 
aud Rs, 181 less than that of Mozafarpur, and though the ratio 
of Rs, 2-8 of Murshidabad to Rs. 3-3, the average rent-rate 





* The Behar bigah of 3,660 square yards is greater than the Bengal 
bigah ; but this has not been taken account ofin the subsequent calculation 
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of Mr. Finucane is not exactly equal to the ratio of 1290 to 
1471, the result is strikingly approximate. 

4. The above facts show that the incidence of rent in the 
district of Mozafarpur is not higher than the average inci- 
dence of rent in the district sof Burdwan, Hughly, Noakhally, 
24-Perganahs, and Rajshahi, and only about 15 to 16 per cent, 
higher than that of Shahabad and Murshidabad. We have seen 
also that the average produce of lands in staple crops in 
the tract examined by Mr. Finucane is 22? maunds for Bheet and 
15 maunds for Dhanwar lands, or an average of 18 maunds 36 
seers per bigah. In the Shahabad tract, Mr. Tobin, as we have 
seen, found the average to be 11 maunds 35 seers per acre and as 
the price rates in the district of Shahabad cannot be higher than 
the price rates in the tract examined by Mr. Finucane, we fiud that 
if the rent-rates were proportionate to the quantity of produce, the 
rent-rates of Mozafarpur ought to have been  one-and-half 
times the rent-rate of Shalabad, or where the average rent- 
rate of Shahabad was Rs. 2-13-14 the average rent-rate 
of Mozafarpur ought to have been Rs, 4-34 per bigah, which is 
a much higher figure than the actual average rate of Rs, 3-3 of 
the present day. 

5. Turning to the report of Babu Parbutty Charan Rai, we 
find that the produce in staple of a bigah of land in the villages 
visited by him, is as follows :— 

Gopinathpur,—5 maunds, 17 seers of paddy, yielding 3 
maunds, 84 seers of rice. 

Raiabatti,—-3 maunds, 20 seers of paddy, yielding 2 maunds 
26 seers of rice. 

Thira,—5 maunds, 10 seers of paddy, yielding 3 maunds, 29 
seers of rice. 

The average rent-rate in the first of these villages, is Rs. 2-8, 
in the second, Re. 1-13-6, and in the third, Re. 1-9-6: all 
these’ rates are proportionately higher than the average rent-rate 
of Rs. 3-3 of Mozafarpur with the average produce yield of 
15 maunds dhan per bigah. 

6. But rents, which considered in relation to the value 
of the cereals may appear to be high, are not at all high 
when considered with reference to the value ofthe produce of 
tobacco, sugar-cane, jute, potato, poppy, and oil-seeds of sorts. 
Mr. Finucane’s calculations are worthless, because he does not 
take into account the produce and value of _ oil-seeds, 
potatoes, poppy, and tobacco, and anumber of other valuable 


-products, In the tract examined, by Mr. Finucane, tobacco 


appears to be to some extent grown. With reference to Tubka 
Khas, Mr. Finucane says, special crop rates are not charged 
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for tobacco or other special crops (p. 1728). Only in one village 
(Kooksa), Mr. Finucane found a cess called Katouli, of Re.1-4 
charged over and above the rent, on tobacco cultivation ; but though 
in the average renterate struck out of the Jamabundi of this 
village, the cess is included, Mr. Finucance has not thought fit to 
take tobacco and its prices into account in the calculation of his 
prices. Mr. Finucane has also not taken into account the produce 
straw and its price, by no means an unimportant item according to 
Babu Parbutty Charan Rai’s calculations (seé p. 1744), the price 
being about a fourth of the yield of paddy. It has also to be ob- 
served, that whereas in Bengal the highest rent-rates are charged 
for homestead lands (vide Report of Babu Parbutty Charan Rai and 
Mr. McPherson), no rent is charged for the site of the ryot’s house 
in the tract examined by Mr. Finucane (vide p. 1728), or generally 
in any district of Behar; nor any rent charged for groves and 
thatching grass. The average rent-rate of Rs. 3-3 of Mozafarpur 
for a bigah of 3,660 square yards of culturable lands includes thus 
the rent that would be due in other cases for homesteads, fruit 
trees and thatching grass. The tract examined by Mr. Finucane 
isalso a rich field for indigo, and it is but natural that competition 
between the indigo planters, and the ryots, should, to a certain 
extent, raise the rents. 

7. There is no absolute standard of rent, by a reference 
to which you can say that a certain rate of rent is rack-rent, 
What is rack-rent in one part of the country is not rack-rent 
in another; what. would be rack-rent by reference to the 
produce and price in one year, would not be rack-rent with 
reference to the produce or price of another year ; what would be 
rack-rent by reference to one kind of produce and its price, 
would not be rack-rent, with reference to another kind of produce, 
which the field yields or can yield, and the price obtainable for 
the same ; what would be rack-rent with reference to the wages of 
labour and the standard of comfort of the ryot’s living in one 
part of the country, would not be rack-rent with reference 
to the rate of labour-wages, and the cost of living of the ryot 
in another tract. A variety of circumstances has to be taken 
into consideration in determining what is rack-rent, and nothing 
can be more mistaken than a determination of the standard 
rent-rates, without taking all these circumstances into 
account. : 

8. Nothing is more common than for a ryot to take up 
a holding at a higher rent-rate than ordinary fora portion of 
such holding, simply for the sake of high profits which he can 
make for another portion of the same. In an ordinary holding 
of 10 bighas in Behar, as we show more in detail in another part 
of this note, one or two bigahs are poppy, potatoes, sugar-cane or 
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cotton lands, and all the rents for the entire holding, and a margin 
of profits come out of the yield of this one bigah or two. 
the remainder yields cereals, and all this is the ryot’s own, 
The remark of the Hon'ble Mr. Gibbon, with reference 
to this matter, is so very pertinent, that we quote it in extengo, 
“Mr. Finucane, whose reports are largely quoted, enters more 
fully into the subject. He has taken the relative prices of 
edible crops now and some forty years ago, as the basis of his 
argument; but he has made the mistake of considering staple 
crops to consist of cereals only. He has omitted to take the 
area under opium, potatoes, tobacco, cotton fabrics of sorts, 
dyes of sorts, turmeric, ginger, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, &c., into consi- 
deration, or the extraordinary increase that has taken place in the 
cultivation of these crops since the Permanent Settlement. In 
1840, Government distributed 37 lakhs of rupees throughout 
India for opium, in 1881-82 it distributed nearly six times that 
sum. Tio make an exact estimate of the value of the gross 
produce of the country in 1793 now I presume is impossible, 
and until it is done, all comparison between the average value 
of lands at the time of the Permanent Settlement and now must 
be deceptive. We planters, without any access to figures, can 
but form our opinions from what we see going on around us; 
we can but see that the province has made the most extraordi- 
nary stride in prosperity of late years, and we believe that it 
was the intention of the Legislature that the Zemindar should 
share in it with the ryot. That some ryots on each estate may 
be rack-rented is not only possible but very probable. Some 
lands may be rack-rented at two rupees an acre, whereas lands 
in their vicinity may be cheap at ten rupees. It is difficult to 
believe that a district which is able to pay the greater portion of 
its landlord’s rent from the produce of any one crop * grown on 
it, can be rack-rented, and that it requires the drastic remedies 
people have recommended for it, Chumparun, which pays ‘ts 
landlords in round figures some twenty-four lakhs of rupees, and 
has a million anda half acres of land under cultivation, receives 
from 16 to 18 lakhs of rupees per annum for 70,000 acres under 
poppy. Shahabad and Gya might meet their landlords’ rents 
from the proceeds of the sugar-cane crop alone; the value of 
sugar carried by the Gya State Railway from the town of Gya 
was valued at 37 lakhs for one season. Tirhut and Durbhanga 
might pay their rents from the proceeds of the tobacco crop.” 


* Asan illustration, take the poppy crop. Lt is cultivated in 4,610,860 bigabs, 
a very small proportion of the cuiturable area of Behar. It brings to.the poc- 
ket of the cultivators Rs. 10,718,715, nearly one-third of the gross ren- 
tal of the whole proviuce, which, from the Road-cess returns of 1878-79, is 


ween to be Re. 32,634,108, 
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9 We now come to the method adopted by Mr. Finucane 
in ascertaining what should be the equitable rate of rent. He 
examined, under the rule of proportion laid down in the great 
rent case, whether the rent in 1882 is proportionate to the rent 
in 1840. We are not told why the rule of proportion alone should 
be followed in discussing whether rents have been legitimately en- 
hanced. The rule of proportion was only laid down by the Judges 
in 1865 and Mr. Finucane carries his enquiries back to 1840; can 
Mr. Finucane show that previous to the date when the Judges 
laid down the rule of proportion, rents used to be enhanced only 
on that rule, and on no other? Again, are not other grounds for 
enhancement allowed, and allowable even after the rule of pro- 
portion had been laid down; and have not parties, by private 
agreements amongst themselves, followed other rules than the 
grounds allowed for enhancement in courts of law? Such private 
contracts have never before this been held to be illegal. And 
even under the procedure laid down for courts, rents can be en- 
hanced if the rates are lower than those prevalent in the places 
adjacent. Competition has, as we have seen before, been an 
important factor in the determination of the rate of rents, and 
the tract examined by Mr. Finucane is undoubtedly more popu- 
lous than the tracts under the examination of Messrs. Tobin and 
McPherson, and Babu Parbutty Charan Rai, as the following 


figures show :— 
Population per 
square mile, 


Mozafarpur - . oo eco eee eee 728 
Shahabad ese eee eee eee 403 
Murshidabad ... coe oe oo. 566 
Bogra ove ove ove oe 4595 


10, A great competitor for land, in the shape of the indigo planter, 
has been for some years in the neighbourhood, and the Tirhut State 
Railway must have given a fresh impetus to such competition. But 
putting aside all these considerations, we will examine Mr. 
Finucane’s method on its own merits, and if our readers will bear 
with us, we will make it clear that Mr. Finucane fails even here in 
showing that rent-rates in the tract examined by him are not at all 
proportionate to the rise in prices from 1840 to 1882. Mr. 
Finucane, as we have seen, takes into his calculations only 
the cereals, and leaves all other important and valuable products 
aside, One of the chief factors in Mr. Finucane’s calculation is 
the amount of produce in 1840 and that in 1882. Mr, Finucane 
disposes of this, by assuming, on what evidence it is not clear, that 
there has been no increase in the productiveness of the soil. The 
next factor is the price current in 1840, and the price current of 
the present day.W hatever may be said of the value of the evidence 
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on which Mr, Finucane fixes the price current of 1840, it {s certain 
that he makesa mistake in determining the price current of the 
year 1882. The statement of price current for the years 1880-81-89 
gave only the price of rice, and not paddy (vide his Report, p. 11730 
of the Gazette). Again, he takes for his purpose the average 
of 1881-82, and leaves 1880 out of calculation, as an abnormal 
year; there was, however, no evidence before him. that the 
year 1840 in the cycle of years and droughts was not also an ab- 
normal year ; we will show in a subsequent part of this note how 
his calculations would be materially affected if he had taken 
the price current of 1880 into account in making his average; 
but leaving this for the present aside, we will follow Mr, Finucane 
in his calculations, The average price of common rice Mr. Finucane 
finds to be one rupee for 254 seers in 1881-82, and the price of 
paddy he takes to be fifty seers for the rupee. Paddy, he says 
in a foot-note, does not sell at the same rate per rupee as its equi- 
valent in rice, as the purchaser suffers from the loss of weight 
in drying, carriage, storage, &c. (Mr. Finucane perhaps does not 
think that paddy is sold when it is yet unreaped in the field), 
But all these losses are allowed in Babu Parbutty Charan Rai’s 
calculations, and Babu Parbutty Charan Rai, whose experience 
in these matters we take to be more trustworthy than that of Mr, 
Finucane, finds (see p. 1744 of the Gazette) that five maunds, seven- 
teen seers of paddy yields three maunds, thirty-four seers of rice, or 
in other words, thirty-five seers, fourteen chuttacks of paddy yield 
254 seers of rice. ‘Therefore, when common rice sells at 254 seers 
for the rupee, common paddy ought to sell at thirty-five seers, 
fourteen chuttacks for the rupee,* and not fifty seers. Allowing for 
this mistake of calculation, Mr. Finucane’s table of prices 
published at p. 1720 of the Guzette, ought to stand thus :— 




















A. 
Price in Price in Percentage of in- 
1247 Fs. 1289 Fs. crease in prices 
(1840 A.D.) | (1882 A.D.) since 1840. 
Seers 80 s. w./Seers 80 s. w. 
; per rupee, per rupee, 

Unhusked Rice (Dhan) ... 90 36 150 
Indian Corn... oes 80 45 77 
Barley gee ene 70 40 75 
Millets eee oe 60 50 60 








Average increase 88 per cent. 


—— 





* We need not be surprised to find that this ia the selling price of paddy 
given in the Tajpur returns, yet Mr, Finucane overlooks this. 
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Mr. Finucane (vide p. 1786 of the Gazette, savs, that informa- 
‘on regarding the prices of barley and millets for the purpose of 
omparison is not available, Where, then, does he get his figures 
vom? If thev had been put up at haphazard simply to suit his 
figures for unhusked paddy, they ought to stand as in the 
table annexed with the figure corrected for paddy. That will give 
us something like the Bazar price of these cereals, and the table 
will then stand thus :— 





















B. 
Price in Price in Percentage of in- 
1247 Fs, 1289 Fs, crease in prices 
(1840 A.D), | (1882 A.D). since 1840. 





Seers 80 s. w./Seers 80 s. w 
per rupee. per rupee, 














Unhusked Rice (Dhan) ... 90 36 150 
fndian Corn cee 80 45 77 
Bariey eee occ 70 28 150 
Millets eve eee 80 32 160 


Average increase, 132 per cent, 


The great variety in the different kinds of paddy and the diver- 
sity in their prices are pretty generally known; this variety is 
oftentimes to be found in the same village; but Mr, Finucane’s 
calculations take for granted that the paddy of the Ameen of 1840 
was the same kind of paddy which yielded common rice sold in 
the bazars in 1882, for 254 seers for the rupee. This may, however, 
appear to be a small matter ; but there does not appear to be any 
reason why, in calculating averages, the price current of 15°0 was 
not to be taken into account, simply on the ground that it was an 
abnormal year, that is, in other words, it would reduce the figure 
of the average. ‘The average by taking the price rates of 18380 
into account comes down to 22 seers rice for the rupee,—a figure 
which would correspond to 31 seers, 8 chuttacks of paddy, and 
the table in that case would stand thus, as regards the price of 


unhusked paddy :— 











C. 
Price in Pricein | Percentage of 
1247 fs. 1289 Fs | increase since 
(1840 A.D). | (1882 A.D), | 1840, 








Seers of 80s. w.| Seers of 808, w, 


per rupee, per rupee, 


Unhusked Rice (Dhan) ... 90 314 seers 184 
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Tie following table gives the increase of rent-rates since 1840, 
according to Mr. Finucane’s calculations :— 





L... 


— rt, 





Average rate 
per bigah in 
1247 Fs. 
(1840 A.D). 


Average rate 
in 1289 Fs. 
(1882 A.D.) in- 
cluding abwabs, | 


Percentage of 
increase in rent- 


rates since 
1840, 
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Tubka Khas |... es 1 1 3 
Tubka Mueribi 1 1 3 
Mohamodpur Sankara * not given 
Dulsinhaserai * not given 
Kooksa cee * not given 
‘Tubka Kissenpur =a ee a 
Raghupur ove oS ay 0 
Gangowli eee l 14 $ 
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11. Now, we find from the above table that an important factor is 
wanting with respect to three villages, wiz, Mohamodpur 
Sankara, Dulsinghaserai and Kooksa. Mr. Finucane has not been 
able to ascertain the rate of rent prevalent in 1840, and it is thus 
impossible to apply the rule of proportion. In applying the rule 
of proportion, he can only take the actual rent-rate as the 
basis of his calculations: he is certainly not justified in con- 
structing a table by assuming for his purpose a main factor. 
Nothing is more common than different rates prevailing in two 
neighbouring villages; in fact the diversity found in the same 
locality is so very great that the Board had to give up in despair 
the long-cherished idea of Government officials of constructing a 
table of rates, As regards two of the villages, Raghupur and 
Gangowli, the rent-rates have not kept pace with the increase 
of price of 73 per cent. of Mr. Finucane’s table. They are 
certainly much lower than the increase shown in tables A, B. 
and C. The rent of Raghupur would have to be increased 
more than 50 per cent., if Mr. Finucane’s idea was to be 
law. ‘The rent of Gangowli would also have to be increased to 





* Mr. Finucane gives the rate in his final report as Re. 1-1-3, the rate 
prevalent in neighbouring villages in 1840. With regard to Dulsinhaserai, 
he simply compares the rent-rates and prices of 1868 with the rent-rates and 
prices of 1852, and recommends reduction of the rent-rate of 1882 by 40 

er cent. 
t+ Mr. Finucane "gives it as Re. 1-9, the rate found prevalent in a 
neighbouring village. 

t Mr. Finucane remarks with reference to this village, that the enhance- 
ment of rates is not excessive with reference to increase of prices, and that 
the present rates are low compared with the rates of 1247 (1840 A.D.) 
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come extent. The rent-rate of Tubka Mugribi shows only a no- 
minal increase over the rise of prices in Mr. Finucane’s table, and 
is lower than the percentage of increase shown in the corrected 
tables A, B. and C.; the rent-rate of Tubka Kishenpur is also 
below the percentage of increase as shown in tables B. and C. The 
only village in which a nominal increase is shown is village 
Tubka Khas, and the explanation is not only to be found in what 
we have stated before, but also as it appears to us, after a careful 
nanipulation of the figuresin one of Mr. Finucane’s tables, in one 
of his mistakes. We refer to the table headed abstract of Jumma- 
bundi (published at p. 1726 of the Gazette). Mr. Finucane gives 
the table thus :-— 
Abstract of Jummabundi for the year 1242 F, S. (1835 A, D.) 

















7 








Toran AREA OF Detail of Culti- Rate of Rent 
Lanps. vated lands. per bigah. 
1, 2. 3. 4. 
B. K. D. No. B K. OD Re As. ‘FP. 
424 13 9 1 0 7°: oa 6 0 0 
2 0 8 15 5 0 0 
3 0 15 0 4 0 0 
4 0 3 0 3 4 0 
5 1 9 10 3 2 0 
6 0 17 0 3 0 0 
7 1 0 0 2 ll 0 
8 11 0 13 2 10 0 
9 9 17 8 2 8 0 
10 Oo 14 0 2 7 0 
11 SS ap 0 2 6 0 
12 2 15 0 2 4 0 
13 16 6. 11 2 0 0 
14 0 15 0 l 14 0 
15 2 5 0 1 12 0 
16 12 11 0 l 10 0 
17 32 =«6i1l 10 l 8 0 
18 9 16 6 1 6 6 
19 1 16 18 l 6 0 
20 1 9 0 1 4 0 
21 81 7 10 l 0 0 
22 6 16 0 0 15 0 
23 8 16 0 0 14 0 
24 20 15 12 0 12 0 
25 3 0 0 0 10 0 
26 _— 0 9 9g 
27 19 5 0 0 8 0 
28 20 0 0 0 5 0 
29 7 2 10 0 2 0 
Bhowli. 19 18 0 














Jammabundi ... x = oo. Rs, 459-12-104, 
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Now, by adding up the figures in columu 3, we find that 
the total quantity of land cultivated at Nuckdi (cash-rates) 
in this village in 1835 was 282 bigahs, 15 cottahs, 17 dhurs, while 
adding up the 19 bigahs, 13 cottahs held in Bhowli, we get thie 
quantity of the culturable land of the village at 302 bigahs, g 
cottahs, and not 424 bigahs, 13 cottahs, 9 dhurs, as Mr. Finucane 
puts it in his table. It is doubtless a clerical mistake; but the 
mistake vitiates the whole of the calculation, and favours the side 
to which Mr, Finucane’s mind leaned. By working up the rents from 
column 38 and column 4, the quantity of land and the rates, as jy 
the table following the one below, we find that the total Jumma 
(rent) for the Nuckdi (cash) lands is Rs, 349-10-10, which gives 
us Re, 1-3-4 per bigah, but Mr. Finucane gives the Jumma, 
including the price of the share of the produce of the 19 bigahs, 13 
cottahs Bhowlilands at Rs. 459-12-103, and the rate per bigal 
on this total Jumma would be Re. 1-8, The average rate per 
bigah, in 1882, Mr. Finucane finds to be Rs. 3-1-9 from 
the Patwary’s Jummabundi for that year, though here again, by 
working out Mr. Finucane’s table, we find a different result, as we 
show below iv our table; but taking for our purpose Ks, 3-1-9, 
as the average for 1882, the percentage of increase in rent 
since 1840 is as shown in the table below :— 








Percentage in- 
crease in rent- 


1247 Fs. - rates since 
(1840 A.D.) | (1882 A.D.) 1840, 
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The following table, however, shows that the average rent-rate in 1882, is much less than Rs, 3-1-3 per bigah:— 








— | 
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4 + OF JUMMABUNDI OF ToBKa KAS FOR THE YEAR 1242 F.S. || Abstract or JUMMABUND! of TupKa Kas FoR THR YEAR 1242 F. S, 


gpaT Be (1835 A. D.) (1882 A. D.) 
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12 We have only to remark that we have not had time to 
subject Mr. Finucane’s other figures to a similar close scrutiny. 
To sum up, we have shown that a variety of causes, foremost 
amongst them competition and the prevalence of higher rents in 
the vicinity, have conduced to bring up the rent-rates in the tract 
examined by Mr. Finucane; that these rent-rates, compared with 
the rent-rates pronounced to be abnormally low by a competent 
authority, are not at all high; that they are not high with 
regard to the productiveness of the tract, when compared with the 
rent-rate of the tract examined by Babu Parbutty Charan Rai. 
That, as a matter of fact, the incidence of rent in the district of 
Mozafarpur as found from the Road-cess returns, is not at all 
high, ‘That the valuation per square mile shows that the rent in 
Mozafarpur is lower than rents in several districts of Bengal. 
That Mr. Finucane was not at all justified in throwing out of 
his calculations the prices of other valuable products and framing his 
tables on the prices of cereals alone; that even on that calcula- 
tion, it has not at all been made out that the rents are high and 
are the result of illegal enhancement. That if private contracts 
were to be done away with, and only the method of Mr. Finucane 
adopted, in determining what is the equitable rate of rent, the 
rent-rate, in the tract examined by him would have to be raised 
all round, as the following table clearly shows, and not to be 


reduced, as he recommends :— 





——— 








Percentage of 

wetlng ach my Add re per Total, being Existing all increase on ex- 

per re in | cent. for in- | jew allround| round rate |isting rates that 

1247 Fs. (1840)} crease in rate. per bigah. | will have to be 
A. D. prices. made. 





Rs. As. P.|Rs. As. P.| Rs. As. P.| Rs. As. P. 


Tubka Khas of £ 3 4 2 3 4 3 6 8 29 9 38 
Tubka Magribi ss .-e% 3 3 4 s oo rm 9 60 
Tubka Kishenpur .. r9 0 2 13 0 es '@ 3 5 30 
Raghupur ee I 1% o 3 6 @ 5 #2 0 2 4 8 128 
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13. One or two words more, with reference to Mr. Finucane’s 
report, and we will have dove with this part of our case. Mr. Finu. 
cane, who was deputed to ascertain the rates in the Narhun estates, 
appears to have travelled out of his jurisdiction, and examined 
the rates in some of the non-Narbun villages as well. ‘I'he result 
of this enquiry Mr. Finucane embodies in his final report to the 
Board (see p. 1721), and this part of his report has been largely 
quoted by Hon’ ble Members iu Council ia support of the Bill, 
Mr. Finucane finds that while the average rate all round for 
Narhun villages is Rs. 3-6 per local bigah of land under cultivation, 
or Rs. 5-6-4 per acre, the average rate all round for the non- 
Narhun villages is Rs. 3-9-6 per bigah, or Rs. 5-12 per acre. 
That, as regards two villages, Damodarpur, and Jaizpatee, for which 
alone the data for comparison were available, the area under culti- 
vation has increased 3 per cent. in the former village, and decreased 
3°9 per cent. in the latter since 1247 F's. (1840 A D.), while the 
rental of these villages hasincreased by 200 per cent. and 500 
per cent, respectively, in the same period. ‘The facts as we have 
learnt from a reliable source are these: Damodarpur and 
Jaizpatee are resumed estates, and at the resumption pro- 
ceedings in 1840, the Amin, who was deputed to make the 
local enquiry, fixed the assets at 151 rupees, without reference 
to the actual Jummabundi. That at the date of resumption, 
lands under cultivation in Jaizpatee were 78 bigahs only, and the 
village used to be under water for a great part of the year, till 
long after, when the Malik (proprietor) had made bunds (embank- 
ments), Even on the Amin’s Jummabundi, the rent-rate appears to 
have been about 2 rupees, and the increase now is 350, and not 
500 per cent. as Mr. Finucane has it. Mr. Finucane takes for 
granted that the original rent-rate was fair and equitable. This 
he may be warranted in doing by the rule of proportion as 
laid. down by the High Court; but he should have borne 
in mind that in private dealings, either in this tract or else- 
where, people would not like to perpetuate a blunder by following 
a rule of proportion, if they knew that for some reason or other 
the main factor, 27.¢, the original rent-rate, was not fair 
and equitable. Again, on the facts as reported to.us, the reason 
of the rise in the rent-rate is at once clear. The proprietor has 
gone on making embankments (bunds) at considerable outlay, 
and has thus rendered the lands more productive. 

14. Another matter not directly bearing on our present subject, 
but incidental to the question of the reform of the land-law, arising 
out of Mr, Finucane’s report, is the absence of any custom ‘of sub- 
letting or transferability of ryoti-holdings in the tract under Mr. 
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Finucane’s examination. The ryots are now only beginning, at 
the instance of indigo planters and for the benefit of these latter, 
to part with their lands to indigo factories, under what is design- 
ated a Rkurthali system. Mr. Finucane says (p. 1724) “There 
are few sub-tenants : these few consist merely of farm-labourers, 
who are allowed by their employers to cultivate a bigah or so of 
their employer's land, either on the battaia system, or at the rates 
paid by the principal tenants themselves. The system of sub- 
letting ryoti lands to indigo factories, on what are called kur- 
thalt pottahs, is, I am informed by the Sub-registrar of Dulsing- 
serai, being extended, but the cases of this kind which came 
under my notice were cases in which there was a dispute between 
the ryots and zemindar in villages held khas ; and in villages 
held under lease, they were cases in which it was alleged that the 
Dulsingserai factory wished to retain possession of zirat lands 
after the expiration of its lease, on the ground that such lands 
were sub-let to it by the ryots.” Whether it is wise to give a 
longer rope to the ryot to hang himself, as the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill proposes to do, we leave our legislators to settle. 


IIT. 


1. We now come to Mr. Reynolds’ memorandum, and to some 
other miscellaneous vague statements of various kinds, on which the 
charge of rack-renting in Behar is based. Mr. Reynolds com- 
pares the rental per square mile of several districts from the 
Road-cess returns, a method of enquiry to which his attention 
appears to have been directed by a note of the Behar Landholders’ 
Association. This mode of enquiry, however, has one great defect, 
and this Mr. Reynolds overlooks: it takes for granted that the 
lands of all the districts under comparison are equally cultivated. 
As the result of this comparison, Mr. Reynolds finds that Behar 
is rack-rented ; but the figures which he has published in his note 
do not, however, establish his position. The figures for the 
districts of the Patna Division are as follows :— 


Rea. 
Patna eee ose se eee 2,760 
Gya te ° eee «- 1,500 
Shahabad ‘e oe « 1,300 
Mezafarpur .. eee ae o. 1,471 
Curbhangah.. ee ose oo +=61,928 
Sarun ses we bea io Meee 
Chumparun ,, bie soe oe |. 442 


The average for the Patna Division is Rs. 1,635 per square 
mile,and, taking the following seven districts of Bengal, we find 
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that the average rental per square mile is higher than the average 
of the Patna Division :— 


Rs. 
Burdwan eee eee eee eee 2,100 
Huvghely ied eos ee8 oo. 2,100 
Noakhally eee eee eee eee 1,900 
24-Perguunahs ove oes ee 1,500 
Rajshahi avd a00 eee coe ©6500 
Backergunge eee eee ». 1,400 
Rungpur ove - ove snaige 300 


This does not show that the districts of the Paton Division 
are more rack-rented than the districts of Bengal named above, 
But, says Mr. Reynolds, “the question may be “looked at from 
another point of view, by considering not the amount which is 
taken by the landlord, but the value of the share which is left 
to the ryot. While in Backergunge it is Rs. 15 for every 
rupee of rent the ryot pays, in Gya it is only Rs, 2 for 
each rupee of the rent.” Now we ask, where did Mr. Reynolds 
get his figures from? Did he institute any enquiry in’ this 
matter? Well, no; for Backergunge Mr. Reynolds’ words are “ i¢ 
is said, that in some parts of Backergunge, the rent is not more 
than one-fortieth of the gross produce. The average rent is 
probably double this, or one-twentieth ; but leé us suppose it to 
be even as much as one-siateenth.’ Why leave the matter to 
guesses and suppositions, when a little enquiry would have been 
pertinent? As for Gya, Mr. Reynolds says “the landlord takes 
half the crop, and his share is never less than one-fourth of the 
produce.” Here, again, we have no enquiry. We give below the 
figures for an ayerage holding of aryot in a Behar district. The 
area would be about 10 bigahs with a little homestead land for 
which no ground rent is charged. About 2 bigahs out of 10 
would be Dhi (high) lands, and ‘the rest Tal or Buhursi. The 
Dhi lands would, on an average, bear a rent of 6 rupees per 
bigah, and the Buhursit 2 rupees per bigah. The rent payable 
would be 28 rupees per annum, and the produce in an average 
year would be as follows :— 








| Rs. A. P, 

10 Cottahs Poppy ee .. 2seers 11 4 O 
— Makai’ ose . 5 mas, 5 0 0 

1 Bigah Potatoe ose »- “25mds. 30 0 O 
Makai wo sae 20 °S. 

10 Cottahs Seeds, vegetables of. sorts, with Bhadoi crops, 15 0 0 
8 Bigahs Bahursi if Dhanw ar, 15 mcs. per vg. 120 mds., 100 0 0 
Nari Kesari, 3 mds, per bigah .. o-/ 16 0 0 
—_— Straw... eee ose oj 20 0 GO 








Total Rs. 202 4 0O 
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Rabbi for wheat, pulses, }same price as the 
oilseeds, &c. Dhanwar lands, 

2. In December 1875, Mr, Metcalfe, the Officiating Commissioner 
of the Patna Division, reported :—‘‘ In the present year there are 
excellent crops in some places, and none at all in others. Within 
seventeen years there have been five similar years, in each of which 
a certain part of the population has died of starvation;” and he 
finds one of the causes of this state of things to be the follow- 
ing :—“ That the cultivator is left with an area barely sufficient 
to raise the food he requires for his family, that in times of 
drought, having no margin of cultivation left, he is short of food, 
as the yield is below his requirements.” According to Mr, 
Metcalfe, therefore, it is the smallness of the ryots’ holding that is 
the cause of his woe. We are not told, however, what is the area 
of an average holding in Behar; but granting that the area is 
comparatively small, what does it show? ‘That overpopulation, 
the exclusive devotion of the people to agricultural pursuits, 
and the sub-division of holdings, under the law of inheritance both 
Hindu and Mohamedan, are doing their work in diminishing 
the size of the Ryoti holdings, and that the land system of the pro- 
vince is not at all answerable for this result. If, as on the other 
hand we find, keen competition has not yet succeeded in raising 
rents to rack-rents, we ought to see therein the good will 
of the zemindars to their ryots, and the advantage of customary 
tenures, which we ought not to be in a hurry to abolish by o 
stroke of the pen. 7 Fel : 

3. Mr. Metcalfe’s remarks appear primarily to have led to the 
deputation of ° Messrs. Geddes and MacDonnell to report upon 
the condition and prospects of the country. The full text 
of their report has never been given to the public. They ascribe 
the ryots’ ills and woes to the precariousness of their tenure, 
Whether, owing to this precariousness, rents had risen to rack- 
rents, they do not say; and they do not give us the facts on which 
they base their assertion. No authentic cases of illegal ejectment 
are found in the quotation from their reports, embodied in the 
despatch of the Government of India to the Secretary of State 
for India; and, as a matter of fact, we know from the records 
of the Civil Courts, that ejectment suits in the districts 
embraced in their enquiry, are very few. Mr. Finucane in 
his enquiry finds that almost all the ryots in the tract eéxa- 
mined by him have rights of occupancy, and that they have 
been holding their lands for a long time without any kind 
of disturbance. With all evidence, negative and positive, before us 
we can only set down Mr.Geddés’ statement, that * the people 
who plough aud sow, and who ought to reap, have not a reasonable 
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assurance as to the fruit of their industry, ” to high-flown rhetoric,* 
This, and other reports of the same kind, the text of which has never 
been published, led to the apppin‘ment of the Behar Rent Com- 
mission. But the moderate nature of their recommendations attests 
that Behar was not in that chronic state of disorder and insecurity 
of landed tenures which sensational writers had chosen to represent, 
Mr, Finucane’s report was not before the Government of India 
when it indited its despatch to the Secretary of State for India in 
March 1882, The only evidence on which it thought fit to con- 
demn the landed system of Behar as rack-renting, and to represent 
the condition of its ryots as low and depressed, was primarily 
the note of Mr. Reynolds and the vague statements of the sort 
we have pointed out before. An undue amount of importance is 
given to some of these statements in the speeches of the 
Members of Council. 
IV. 


1, The Committee of the Behar Landholders’ Association in 
one of their notes give the following table of rent-rates, which.they 
say they had collected from the Statistical Reporters :— 


Average rate of 
Rent per bigah. 
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Patna 

Gya 

Shahabad 

Durbhanga 

Mozafarpur ... 

Barun ‘eas 

Chumparun eee 

Nuddea st 

Jessore eee 

Murshidabad 

Dacca eee 

Furidpur eee ° eee eee 
Backergunge eee +s 6 
Mymensingh ove eee 15 


The Committee say “ the above table shows the average Nuckdi 
rent per bigah in some of the important districts of Bengal aud Behar, 
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* it is satisfactory to find that Mr. Geddes’ colleague, Mr. MacDonnell, 
had soon reason to Yrecant with respect to Sarun, one of the North 
Gangetic districts. Mr. MacDonnell’s statements with reference to this 
district in 1879-80, <2. ¢. three years after, is “ Before I came to Sarun, L 
was aware that it was the most densely populated district in Mehar, aud 
the most highiy cultivated. My information aiso was to the effect that 
the material condition of the people was low, and the mental impressioD 
thus created was strengthened by what I had read in the General Keview 
of that year’s Administration Report, and by the note on this head 
which my predecessor recorded for my information. The note was very 
expressive. ‘The natural condition of the people,’ said Mr. Pawsey, ‘has been 
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Ifthe result appears to be more favourable to the Bengal ryots 
than to the ryots of Behar, the reason is not far toseek; it is only 
the best lands in Behar that are held in Nuckdi, the inferior class 
being oftener held under Bhowli tenure. These Nuckdi lands 
of Behar never yield less than two crops, whereas a cultivator in 
Bengal scarcely raises more than one crop from his land, It will, 
perhaps, be asked why then are the actual cultivators of this 
province poor and poverty-stricken, and why every famine brings 
them to the point of starvation? No statistics, so far as_ the 
Committee are aware, are available to show whether the 
actual cultivators of this province had to seek gratuitous relief, 
or to engage themselves as day-labourers on relief works, during the 
famine of 1873. During the worst months of the famine year, 
i.e, July and August, some of them had to seek for grain ad- 
vances, Which they contracted to pay back by yearly instalments, 
and that is all the measure of relief they required and received 
(vide Sir Richard Temple’s Famine Miuute), But it must be 
remembered that the famine of 1873 was exceptional in its 
character. It had been preceded by years of bad harvests, ” 

2. According to the enquiry of the Committee of the Association, 
it was the great landless class that received most of the State re- 
lief, and it is this class which, compared with the corresponding 
class in Bengal, is really poverty-striken, Neither the zemindar, 
nor the system of land-tenures, has, however, anything to answer 
for in this matter. The Committee, in their note, say ‘the 
mistake is too often made, that in describing the actual condition 
of Behar, whether in official reports or sensational pamphiets, 
the distinction between this class and the actual cultivators is 
lost sight of. On examination it will be found that there 
has been a greater upheaval of-the masses in Behar than in 
Bengal, simply owing to their connection with land. Fifteen- 
sixteenths of the cultivating classes in Behar are drawn 
from the castes of Kurmis, Kairis, Ahirs (Gowalas), Rajputs and 
Babhuns. Kurmis and Kairis are exclusively a cultivating class, 
It is well-known that these castes depend for their livelihood 





as bad as could be, short of actual starvation.’ I was therefore prepared 
to find in Sarun even greater poverty than 1 had found in North Behar. 

“T have had a good deal of experience in the way of enquiries into 
the condit on of the people in this. province. In the course of such en- 
quiries I have at one time or avother travelled over all North Behar, 
Chumparun excepted. Since I joined this appointment I have seen every 
thing Sarun has to show in the way of varying conditivns of social and 
economic life. The result is this: my first visit to the interior produced 
on my mind the impression that, compared with his fellow-subjects across 
the Gonduck and Ganges, the Saran rsot was a well-to-do man, and every 
day that has passed since has brought to notice something or other confir. 


mative of that first impression,” 
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on owning or holding land as cultivators or owners. Only a few 
of them in towns serve as gardeners, but even then they hold 
some land as cultivators on their own account, and regard service 
as supplemental and subsidiary. There is no doubt that the 
class is daily prospering, as it should, for there is hardly another 
class of industrious peasants to be found like it in India, Several 
of these peasants have now risen from the position of mere 
cultivators to that of owners or farmers of land, and it jg 
they who are the money-lenders in their villages. The Ahirs 
(Gowalas) who form fully a sixth of the populatiou of this pro- 
vince, are, besides. their caste occupation of milk-men, in many 
cases cultivators. There are many persons of this class who are 
owners of estates or prosperous farmers. The mere cultivators 
are not at all badly off, and though not so industrious as Kairis 
and Kurmis, they make a good livelihood by supplementing 
the produce of their fields by what they get by tending their 
cows and buffaloes. As a rule, they are addicted to strong drink, * 
and it is on this account that they are found, though happily 
in very few cases, to be in poverty. The Babluns and Rajputs 
are owners and farmers of estates, and are also cultivators, 
They never cultivate with their own hands, but have their cul- 
tivation done by hired servants. As cultivators they are the 
veritable terrors of their landlords, and it is doubtful whether 
there is a corresponding class of prosperous middlemen in Bengal 
like these Babhun and Rajput cultivators of Behar. To us it 
appears to be a gratuitous assumption to hold that the ryots 
of Behar are worse off than the people of their class in other 
arts of India, or that they are weaker than their landlords.¢ 
If they are at times found to be in debt, the reason must be 
souglit for, to a great extent, in that great stimulant of Hindoo 
extravagance, marriage expenditure.” 

3. In Behar, socially, as regards the point of caste, the ryots in 





* The district of Patna pays a greater amount of excise revenue than 
any of the other districts under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
With a population of 1,559,538, the district of Patna pays an excise revenue 
of Rs. 477,913, whereas Nuddea, with a population of 1,812,995, pays an 
excise revenue of Rs, 115,815 only, and the districts of Jessore, Murshida- 
bad, Dacca, Furrudpur, Backergunge and Mymensinha, with pupulations of 
2,075,021, 1,349,660, 1,870,256, 1,502,436, 1,887,586 and 2,349,917 pay 
excise revenues of Rs. 83,669, Bs. 166,281, Rs. 161,295, Rs. 42,312, 
Rs, 73,512 and Rs. 224,607 respectively. The other districts of Behar 
pay a comparatively greater amount of excise revenue than the districts 
of Bengal. We take the figures from the Administration Report of 1879-80. 
the figures for later years are worse. : 

+ It may be interesting to those who are under the impression that 
the ryot in Behar is depressed, to know that here the germs of a land league, 
with. the, best of organisations, already exist in the Punchaits; a Kairl 
or Kurmi would be visited by his’“Punchait with the sseverest social 
punishments, if he were to take a settlement from the landlords of lands 


out of which a brother Kairi or Kurmi bas been ejected, 
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many cases belong to the same class as the zemindar, and are 
oftentimes of his kith and kin. There is no social barrier which 
separates the landlord from his ryots, when they both belong 
to one caste, and the degree of education amongst them is 
about equal. There is, of coarse, no public opinion, as repre- 
sented by the press, in Behar villages; but the sort of local 
public opinion, which is engendered by the feeling of caste and 
clanship, is much stronger ; and the zemindars dare not disregard 
the feelings of his fellow-caste people. ‘The Behar ryot, like ryots 
in all parts of India, has a home, a family and his little society to 
move in, and within this circle he lives though-in a less expensive 
style, just as the landlord whose lands he holds. His:great ambition 
is to be the tiecadar of his village, and ultimately a part+proprietor, 
and chances are not long wanting to the thrifty and. painstaking, 

4. A great portion of the whole area of Behar is comprised in 
a few Rajes, Rajes which have hitherto withstood many a revo- 
lution in the land. Two of these big Rajes had been until lately 
under the management of the Court of Wards, and not a pice 
has been added to their rent-roll since the proprietors them- 
selves assumed direct charge of their estates. The Doomraon 
Raj has been extolled by successive Lieutenant-Governors for 
its good management, and the Bettiah Raj is under the manage- 
ment of a European gentleman who has the honor of a seat in 
the Legislative Council of India. Another portion, and by no 
means an inconsiderable portion, of the province is held by 
indigo planters and by Government as ‘has mahals, and the 
remaining portion by zemindars, great and small, many of whom 
are very favorably-mentioned in the Divisional Reports for the 
prudent managementiof their zemindaries. In the Council and 
outside the Council, the charge of rack-renting bas, however, 
been brought against the zemindars of Behar as a class; and 
the object of this article has been to show on what slender basis 
of proof the charge rests. If we had space and time for in- 
vidious comparisons, we might have shown, that.in the treatment 
of its ryots in khas mehals, as, for instance, in Deara Magarpal, 
Deara Kurji, in the district of Patua or escheated estates of Gya 
and Shahabad, Government, as proprietor, is worse than the most 
rack-renting zemindar of this province. 

5. There is, however, clear evidence, that the condition of the 
ryots, far from deteriorating, as it would do, if there were any- 
thing intrinsically wrong, in the land-system of Behar, is 
improving year by year. The Officiating Commissioner, Mr. Edgar, 
in summing up the District Reports for the year 1879-80, thus 
states his general ‘conclusions :— 

““T have made unusually full quotations from the district and 
sub-divisional reports, becatise they seem to me to show, in spite 
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of considerable variations of opinion, that the keenest and closest 
observers discern a decided improvement in the condition of 
the people, and this coincides with the result of my own obser. 
vations. Ofcourse, in dealing with so large and complex a subject 
as this, there is great danger of making untrustworthy generaliza- 
tions from insufficient data, and the difference so often found jn 
the condition of tracts neighbouring one another warns us of the 
folly of making sweeping statemeuts to cover all the facts of an area 
so great and so varied as thatof Behar. Still, while keeping 
these considerations fully in view, I can state with some conf. 
dence that all the available evidence seems to point to a stead 
improvement in the material condition of the people throughout 
the division. In some places this improvement may be scarcely 
appreciable, and in most places it may be slow; but in others, 
again, it is well marked and comparatively rapid, I would ascribe 
this mainly to the improvement of communications, and to the 
consequent rise of the price of agricultural produce ; but I thiuk 
it is also in some measure due to a gradual, but very real, awaken- 
ing of intelligence among all classes of the people.” . 

6. We extract the following from the Administration Report of 
the Patna Division for the year 1880-81 :— 

“The Collector of Mozafarpur states that the condition of the 
agricultural classes has been bettered by improved communication 
which opened out new markets for their produce. 

“In Sarun, from which district the Collector, Mr, MacDonnell, in 
the previous year’s report, took occasion to say that the people 
were in better circumstances than people of the same class ia 
Tirhut, and that they did not present tohim the impoverished 
appearance he had been led to expect, this satisfactory state of 
things has been maintained. 

“Of Durbhanga, it is said that there has been a marked im- 
provement in the condition of the people. 

“ The Collector of Patna considers that considerable improvement 
is manifest, both in respect of the actual condition of the people 
aud of their increasing knowledge of the means necessary for their 
own defence against exactions, and in their pecuniary ability to 
avail themselves of these means. 

“The material condition of the cultivators in the north of the 
Shahabad district is believed by the Commissioner to be above 
the average of Bengal and Behar, owing to the. prevalence of tenant 
right in the form of guzastha-tenures aud of occupancy rights. 

“In Gya, the general state of the people is said to be slowly 
rising, though the Collector believes that the Bhowli system is a 
bar to improvement. The Commissioner differs from Mr. 
Kemble on this point, holding that, when wages are paid 
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in kind, the payment of rents in kind cannot be very detri- 
mental. 

“On the whole, the Lieutenant-Governor is gratified to be able 
to concur in the view expressed by Mr. Halliday that the pro- 
vince of Behar is not in that state of collapse and ruin which it 
has pleased some sensational writers to represent as its condition 
to the public during the past year. ” 

7. In reply to an address of the Behar Landholders’ Association, 
Sir Ashley Eden said in November 1881 :— 

“You have quoted, from a speech made by me at Sonepur in 
1877, certain remarks ou the unsatisfactory condition of the ryots 
in Behar, and the evils of the Ticcadari system at that time, and 
you have also quoted extracts from the Administration Report of 
this year, showing how very much the condition of the peasantry 
has improved since then, I can assure you that nothing has 
given me greater pleasure than to notice, as I have had ample 
opportunities of doing, the extraordinary improvement in the 
condition of the people. It has made itself manifest in a hundred 
ways daily, even to the most casual observer. I hear the same story 
from people of all classes, official and non-official, and it isa 
matter for general congratulation. ”’ 

One other quotation, and we have done. On the 14th February 
1882, at the banquet dinner on the occasion of the installation of 
the Maharajah of Doomraon, Sir Ashley said :— 

“T am very glad to hear your testimony to the prosperity and 
general happiness of the people of this part of the country. Your 
remarks are in accordance with the reports of the district officers 
of all parts of -the-province, and I trust there are many more 
years of good season in store for Behar to place it above fear of 
scarcity in future bad seasons, 

“ Whether it is as my friends, Mr, Levinge and Major Heywood, 
affirm, in consequence of the splendid system of canals constructed 
under their supervision, or whether it is from the superiority and 
security of the tenants’ position compared with that position in 
other parts of Bengal, or whether it may also, to some extent, be 
due to the life and energy thrown into the agricultural develop- 
ment of the district, by those enterprising neighbours of the 
Maharajah who have converted the Jugdispur jungle into a garden, 
and have taught the people how to manage the property and make 
sugar, there is no doubt that this progress of Shahabad as a pro- 
ducing district has of late years been enormous, and I know no 
district in India in which I would sooner possess a large landed 
property than that in which we now are.” 


G, ——~— 

















































Art. XI—NO AND YES. 


One spake and said: Man hath abolished God ; 
God’s reign is ended, and the reign of Man 
Begins ; the chain is loosed, broken the rod 
That fettered us and scourged since Time began. 


The night is over, risen is the Sun. 

Rejoice, ye people that were sunk and bound 
In misery and iron, the fight is won, 

Your foe is vanquished, long-lost truth is found. 


The ancient riddle is resolved at length, 
The ancient lie that tortured us disproved, 

Roused from false dreams Man shall renew his strength, 
And feel the weight that crushed his growth removed. 


The hideous figment that enslaved the world 


Has perished, the foul snake that coiled its rings 
Around the writhing soul at last is hurled 
Into the limbo of dead hateful things. 


No more shall on that unclean shrine be shed 
Man’s bitter sacrifice of blood and tears ; 

Slain is the worm that on his heart was fed, 
Whose murky pinions darkened all his years, 


Bound by no tie, save human brotherhood, 
Absolved from superstition’s poisonous stain, 
On to the true, the beautiful, the good, 
Man, ever pressing, surely shall attain. 


Jae ee ee Se” = ee, ae 


Another, listening, mused ; Is this indeed 

The last result, the final goal of thought? 
And was it to evolve this crowning creed 

That all the forces of all time have wrought? 








No and Yes. 


‘Tis true with superstition’s wars and woes 
Time’s record teems and every soil is red ; 
‘'he noblest, turned to evil, basest grows, 
The worst corruption from best source is bred. 


But is it sure that no diviner ear 
Than Man’s has ever hearkened to their cry 
Who deemed that somewhere there was one to hear 
The myriad-throated wail of agony ? 


What of the great ones of old time whose trust 
Was in a consciousness they held divine, 

A power that on the unjust and the just 
Alike, indeed, had bidden His sun to shine, 


Whom mercy, truth and justice yet did please— 
Were all the dead wise men wlio thus believed 

A Kempis, Plato, Wordsworth, Socrates, 
Mazzini, Milton, utterly deceived ? 


I'he burning faith of prophet and of seer, 
The patient trust of them that work and wait, 
Are these nought but illusion, but the sheer 
Stupendous satire of a soulless fate 


On human folly? Was there nought of truth 
Behind the vision of the Will supreme 

That dawned, ere yet the world had lost its youth, 
On some who “did not dream it was a dream ?” 


The wondrous work, the many-sided mind 
Of Man, imagination, science, art, 

Have these all-blindly sprung from matter blind, 
A growth wherein no consciousness had part ? 


Did primal atoms that had wildly clashed 
Through myriad years in aimless, fruitless strife, 
By some chance wave in some new order dashed, 


Unwittingly evolve the germ of life? 
27 































No and Yes. 


Or doth some Master Purpose guide the march 
Of Being from beginnings dark and deep, 
Until at last through death’s triumphal arch 
It pass and into full fruition sweep ? 


Howe’er it be, they surely have not erred 
Who, hoping still that truth and love extend 

Further than eye hath seen or ear bath heard, 
Possessed their souls in patience til] the end. 


H. C. Irwin. 














THE QUARTER. 


HE Bengal Tenancy Bill and the Calcutta International 

Exhibition, now successfully opened, have combined during 
the past quarter to distract public attention somewhat from 
the Ilbert Bill, but, in spite of this, that measure has maintained 
its position as the one absorbing public topic of the day. The 
development of events during the quarter has tended not 
only to sustain, but greatly to aggravate, the animosity of its 
opponents, and at the time of writing the European feeling 
against the Bill and its authors is prubably more passionate 
aud bitter than at any previous stage of the discussion. 

The principal interest of this absorbing controversy has shifted 
its ground during the quarter from India to England. Here 
the question has at last attained its proper position in the front 
rank of political topics, and is being as hotly discussed on the 
platform and in the press as any question of domestic politics, 
Although this discussion involves much misrepresentation, and 
perbaps adds bitterness to an already sufficiently embittered 
controversy, it can scarcely be regretted on general grounds, as it 
must tend to disperse that depressing ignorance of, and indiffer- 
ence to, Indian affairs which is so regrettable a characteristic 
of the British elector. 

This awakening of interest has been mostly due to the arrival 
of Mr, Atkins, the delegate selected by the various working-men’s 
associations in this country to represent their objections to the 
Iibert Bill to their brothers at home. Mr. Atkins arrived in 
England early in October and has since been diligently engaged 
in executing his commission, and has spoken vigorously at numer- 
ous meetings of working-men and others throughout the country. 
His efforts were at starting far from successful. His first public 
appearance was at the Annual Congress of Amalgamated Railway 
Servants of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, held at 
Edinburgh. At one of the meetings of this Congress, 
Mr. Atkins endeavoured to explain the nature of the strong 
objections which the European working-men in India felt towards 
this Bill, and enlarged on the dangers to which themselves, 
their wives and daughters would be subject in the event of its 
being passed. His address was listened to attentively but without 
appreciation, and at its close he was subjected to a series of 
‘badgering’ questions which showed conclusively that his audience, 
Well versed in Railway matters, were scarcely in a position 
to appreciate arguments based upon some acquaintence with 
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India. One delegate wished to know whether it was not true that 
one Hindu sect would count it an unpardonable sin to hurt 
even a fly, obviously meaning that people who were so scrupulous- 
ly careful of the rights of insects might safely be entrusted 
with the guardianship of the liberty and character of European 
working-men. Finally, the Congress unanimously passed the 
following resolution :— 


“That, in the opinion of this meeting, the policy of the Indian Govern. 
ment should be to freely open all official positions to every person, 
irrespective of race aud creed, provided always that such person is duly 


qualitied for the office. ” 

There is no doubt that this was intended as a distinct 
rebuff for Mr. Atkins, and it was so interpreted by the sup- 
porters of the Bill: but its opponents were perhaps justified 
in seeing, in the last clause of the resolution, a_begging of the 
whole question. 

This opening meeting has been followed by others held 
in all parts of the country, in which the Railway delegate, 
in no way disheartened by his chilling reception at Edinburgh, 
has read papers or delivered addresses with the same object in 
view. And it is quite clear that these meetings have met 
with a success for which the Ediuburgh Congress scarcely pre- 
ared us. At all, resolutions condemning the Bill and demanding 
its withdrawal have been passed with only a slight opposition, 
This success has been all the more encouraging to those who 
oppose the measure, as it bas been secured in the face of an 
organized attempt on the part of the Liberal Associations 
throughout the country to pack the meetings, and so prevent 
Mr. Atkins from gaining a patient hearing. There seems 
to be little doubt that this piece of strategy has been resorted 
to by these so-called Liberal Associations, and whatever may 
be our views on politics in general, or this measure in particular, 
it is impossible to avoid stigmatising this attempt to stifle 
freedom of discussion as disgrace to those who have made 
it. Perhaps the most important of these meetings, and certainly 
that at which these party tactics were most fully patent, was 
a meeting of the Balloon Society held in the Westminster 
Aquaruim undér the Chairmanship of Colonel Malleson, at which 
Mr, Atkins read a paper on the Ilbert Bill. The Radical 
clubs of the neighbourhood had contrived to buy up most 
of the tickets issued by the Balloon Society for admission to 
this meeting, and the consequence was a very stormy discussion 
in which Mr. Atkins had the utmost difficulty in gaining 4 
hearing for his views. In spite of this, however, a resolution 
strongly condemning the Bill was carried by a large majority. 
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Mr. Atkins has also addressed meetings at Exeter, Hartlepool, 
Hackney, Newport, Sheffield, and many other places, These have 
generally been _working-men's meetings, but in some cases 
have been meetings of Conservative Associations, although, as 
a rule, he has endeavoured to steer clear of any identification 
with either political party. As an instance of this, we may 
mention a meeting at Hartlepool, attended by many leading 
local Liberals, at which a resolution was passed calling upon the 
Liberal Member to oppose the Bill in Parliament. But, besides 
these appearances of the Railway delegate, the Ilbert Bill has 
become a prominent topic upon which to base denunciations 
of the Government at those Conservative meetings which have 
been held in the autumn recess throughout England. Our old 
friend, Mr. Branson, whose oration at the Town Hall meeting in 
Calcutta, equally eloquent and imprudent, is still within our 
memories, has not been terrified into silence by the effect of 
his speech upon native feeling here, but has resumed his interrupt- 
ed career of denunciation at home, He delivered a long oration 
against the Bill, marked by his usual violent eloquence, at a 
great Conservative meeting at Birmingham, and another at a 
meeting at Exeter. Mr. David Plunket, M.- P. for Dublin 
University, who has a reputation for a cultured academic style 
of eloquence, delivered two impassioved orations against the Bill 
at Brompton and Chelsea, which attracted great attention, and 
are said to have produced a deep impression on public opinion, 
The Conservative leaders, the Marquis of Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote. have also expressed their opposition to the measure, 
though in somewhat. guarded terms, 

Simultaneously with this elevation of the Ilbert Bill into a 
platform question at home, a keen controversy has been going on 
in the daily and weekly papers and the monthly magazines, 
regarding its policy or impolicy, aud the arguments pro and con, 
with which we have so long been familiar in India, are being 
placed before the British public with great force on both sides, 
We need not here refer to the general run of daily papers, except 
to say that several of the leading Liberal organs of the provinces 
display in its discussion an amount of ignorance and prejudice 
that is perfectly astonishing, considering the general enlightenment 
of the Liberal press. The cause represented by the Ilbert Bill would 
certainly gain if its advocates in the daily press at home relied 
less upon some high-soundivg formula from the litany of Libera- 
ism, and more upon arguments based upon a knowledge of 
our position in India and the complex relations of European 
and native society. When we find a journal of the reputation 


and character of the Liverpool Daily Post, edited by so hard-headed 
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a reasoner a8 Mr. Edward Russell, supporting the decision of tha 
Edinburgh Railway delegates by reproducing the old exploded 
charges against the European non-official community of 
systematically and brutally ill-treating the natives, and sneering at 
their pretensions to have their claims considered by remindine 
them that they are only “ interlopers,” our regret at the bitter. 
ness and violence of the present controversy is considerably 
modified by the prospect of having such ignorant prejudices 
finally exploded, and the true position and claims of the largest sec- 
tion of our European community here duly recognised at home, The 
Times and other daily papers have republished from the 
Gazette of India the opinions of the local authorities, and there 
can be no doubt that the almost unanimous condemnation of the 
Bill by the officials consulted has made a very deep impression 
upon public opinion. Some time back, there seemed no posibility 
of the Liberal party treating the Bill in any but a_ party 
light, and the divisions of opinion were almost strictly on party 
lines. But if the present controversy goes on at home, 
there seems to be some chance that by the time the question 
comes up for Parliamentary discussion, if that time ever arrives, 
the published opinions of so many Indian officials adverse to the 
Bill, and the arguments and reasoning of its prominent opponents 
here and at home, may have made so many converts ‘that the result 
of a division may not be quite such a foregone conclusion. 

We may here refer briefly to the principal contributions to the 
controversy on either side. The most weighty presentation of thie 
arguments against the Bill has been conveyed in two letters by 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen to the Times published early in 
November. These letters are the result of a careful study of 
the opinions of the local authorities, of which Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen says “I have read them carefully from end to end, and 
they appear to me to supply clear proof that the arguments 
against the Bill are conclusive; I should have added that they 
also show the arguments in its favour to be imperceptible, if it 
were not true that some highly distinguished persons think 
otherwise. I will try to give my reasons for this in a form 
intelligible to English readers.’ The letter then resolves itself into 
an attempt to explain to those ignorant of Indian affairs the 
precise bearing of the measure upon the interests of the European 
population and the standing of native officials, Mr. Justice 
Stephen shows that originally “the English in India were subject 
not.only to a different set of criminal courts, but to a different code 
of criminal law from the natives,” and that the improvements which 
have taken place during the last balf century have had for their 
tendency and object “‘ not to alter the law to which Englishmen 
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were subject, but to extend what was substantially ‘English 
law to natives.” He then explains how, on the ground of admi- 
nistrative inconvenience, jurisdiction over Europeans was extended 
in 1861 to various provincial High and Chief Courts, the privilege 
of trial by Jury remaining untouched. When, owing to the 
increasing European population, this extended jurisdiction was 
still found insufficient, Europeans were in 1872 made liable to 
imprisonment up to a year upon conviction before a Sessions 
Judge, and up to three months on conviction before a Magistrate of 
the first class. “ Down to this time, no Englishman in India 
could be deprived of eitber his liberty or his life upon a criminal 
charge, unless he was convicted by a jury of Englishmen.” When, 
in the code of 1872, they were deprived in certain cases of this right 
of trial by jury, it was understood that this was only surrendered on 
condition “that, in cases in which, before this time, they had a 
right to English juries, they should now have a right to 
English Judges,” Mr. Stephen thus makes out with great force 
that the privilege of being tried by English Judges was a 
substitute for the greater privilege of being tried by English juries, 
which the Europeans surrendered quietly, recognising the in- 
convenience of the existing law, but only on the clear understand- 
ing that this smaller privilege was substituted in its stead, 
This is the great point in Mr. Justice Stephen’s first letter, “Eng- 
lishmen ought not to lose the privilege of trial by a jury of their 
countrymen, or, when the judge of fact and law is one and the 
same person, of trial by a countryman, merely because the general 
system of criminal justice which they established in India, to 
its advantage, doesnot, and cannot, include trial by jury.” He 
then reproduces for the English public, with great clearness and 
force, the arguments with which we in India are already so 
familiar, tending to show that the Europeans are altogether just- 
fied in their demand that this right of trial by their own country- 
men should be preserved to them, as the only means of securing to 
them impartial justice in the peculiar relations in which they stand 
towards the native populations. In his second letter Mr. Stephen 
devotes his arguments to showing that this privilege of Europeans 
involves no slight to native judges. He re-states his well-kuown 
proposition “that the privilege of jurisdiction is the privilege 
of the prisoner, not the privilege of the judge,” and proceeds :— 

“T think that a Judge not only may, but,ought in justice to himsself, to 
resent any distinction between himself and his colleagues which doves not 
rest on solid avowable grounds, and which affects in any way his rank or his 
pay, or implies that he is Jess fit than they are to discharge the general duties 
of his office. He ought, in short, to resent any distiction which implies 
that he is their moral, social, or intellectual inferior, Any one who tamely 


acquiesced in such a distinction would, I think, act in a manner unbecom- 
ing Of a man of spirit, If, however, he is in these essential respects on an 
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equality with other members of his class, I think that he ought to be satisfieg 
and that if, for some grave public reason, it is thought advisable to make 
between the duties of different members of the same class a distinction which 
implies no moral, social, or intellectual inferiority, which in no way affecig 
rank or pay, and which involves nothing more than a division of. labour 
a Judge ought to on in it, whether he thinks it wise or not, remem. 
bering that Judges, like all other official persous, are made for the public, 
and not the public for the Judges, ” 

The arguments against the Ibert Bill have never been more 
forcibly and more temperately expressed than in these two im. 
portant letters of Mr. Justice Stephen, 

On the other side, we need here only refer to a letter from Mr, 
W. W. Hunter to the Times which states succinctly the views 
of those who support the measure. His argument may be briefly 
stated thus : By a long series of pledges given by successive Secre- 
taries of State, by Parliament, and by Her Majesty the Queen, we 
have succeeded in securing the loyalty of the native populations 
of India, The proposed extension of criminal jurisdiction over, 
Europeans to native judges is directly involved in these pledges. 
Faith in our word has made the natives loyal subjects—now that 
their loyalty is ensured, shall we break these pledges so solemnly 
given? Mr, Hunter discusses some of the arguments advanced by 
the Judges of the Calcutta High Court, notably that based upon 
the rapidly diminishing numbers of native competition civilians, 
and the alleged total unfitness of the statutory civilians for any 
such responsibility. Mr. Hunter shows that in the Regulations 
for the appointment of the new statutory civilians ratified by 
Parliament, it was expressly stipulated that there should be no 
distinction whatever between the statutory civilians and their 
covenanted native fellows, but that both were to be treated in 
every sense as one body. Adopting this view, Mr. Hunter there- 
fore pays no heed to the arguments of the High Court Judges 
showing the unfitness of the statutory civilians for the new pri- 
vilege, but passes on to develop the statement made by him in 
the Legislative Chamber, namely, that native civilians trained 
at home come out here “more English in thought and feeling 
than Englishmen themselves.” ‘This statement, received with 
some surprise, Mr. Hunter now caps by showing that these native 
civilians are better qualified to try Englishmen than the Euro 
pean members Qf the same service, One-halfof the native Ben- 
gal civilians are barristers-at-law and members of some Inn of 
Court, whilst only one-thirteenth of the European civilians of the 
same province possess this high qualification for judicial functions. 
Every one of the five senior native civilians interested in this ques- 
tion of jurisdiction is a barrister-at-law. Mr, Hunter’s argu- 
ments would, perhaps, have been more convincing, if he had faced 
the question of the fitness of statutory civiliaus for this extended 
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jurisdiction boldly, instead of avoiding it by an obvious subter- 
fuge. We are glad, however, to observe from a telegram just 
received that Mr, Hunter has in a subsequent letter applied him- 
self to proving the fitness of this class of civilians for the functions 
that it is proposed to bestow upon them, although, as details are 
wanting, it is impossible to estimate the weight of his arguments. 
In India itself, the animosity and ill-feeling engendered by the 
Bill has passed, we regret to say, into an acuter stage during 
the quarter. The opponents of the Bill expected, rightly or 
wrongly, that the almost unanimous expression of opinion against 
the Bill by the authorities consulted would be followed either by 
its withdrawal, or by some authoritative announcement of radi- 
cal modifications, and, as time has gone on, and Government has 
made no sign, the public exasperation has grown to a most regret- 
table pitch. A personal element has been introduced into the 
controversy which is in every way tobe deplored. The most un- 
pleasant development in this direction has, perhaps, been in con- 
nection with the guard-of-honour usually supplied by the Calcutta 
Volunteers to receive the Viceroy on his return to his capital. 
The opponents of. the Bill have angrily discussed the question 
whether, in the present state of feeling, such a guard should be 
supplied according to custom, and have advised all volunteers 
who felt that the Ilbert Bill was an invasion of their most cheris- 
ed rights, to hold aloof from the guard-of-honour, lest their 
presence might be misinterpreted into an approval of the viceregal 
policy. Controversy on the subject has raged during the quarter, 
and has been interesting as involving the whole question of the 
relations between the civil and military character of volunteers 
although greatly to be regretted on account of its bitterness and 
personality. For ourselves, we are strongly of opinion that the 
advice given to the volunteers was altogether unsound, and in- 
consistent with the true position of our citizen soldiers. There 
can be no real discipline, and no military efficiency, amongst the 
volunteers as a body, if their feelings, opinions, and animosities 
as citizens are allowed to intrude themselves into the parade- 
ground. It may be answered that the present was a supreme 
trial: but the rules and principles that are to guide ordinar 
everyday life apply equally to supreme occasions, and are, saw | 
tested by them. At home, where ‘the question is being more 
calmly discussed, and where the excessive bitterness of personal 
animosity which it bas excited here does not come into play to 
warp the judgment, this is fully acknowledged even by the most 
ardent opponents of the Bill. The St. James’s Gazette, friendly 
neither to the Ilbert Bill nor to Lord Ripon, remarks in this con- 
nection: “ Whatever Lord Ripon may do or ordain, . 2 the duty 
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of Englishmen in India to show that their loyalty is to the Crown 
not to the person to whom for a moment authority is delegated,” 

The angry tension of public feeling on the matter, of which this 
is a token, has been further intensified by the receipt of a telegram 
from home conveyiug in brief terms the statement, that at the 
Colston dinner at Bristol, Lord Northbrook had made an anounce- 
ment embodying the Government decision on the measure. This 
was to the effect that Lord Ripon had recommended the restric. 
tion of the new powers of jurisdiction over Europeans to native 
district Magistrates and Sessions Judges, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government, accepting these modifications, intended to support 
Lord Ripon in carrying the measure in this restricted form, This 
aunouncement has been received in Iudia with a storm of indig- 
nation. Europeans here are stung to the quick to find that, 
whilst they have been waiting for months in @ passionate sus- 

nse for some whisper of their fate from the government of the 
country, and have been brought to the pitch of frenzy by what 
seemed the studied silence of their rulers, the decision of the 
Ministry should be conveyed lightly in an after-dinner speech by 
a Cabinet Minister to a provincial audience in England. This 
is probably a result of the peculiar etiquette between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of this country, and it is 
easy to understand that this etiquette prevented any authori- 
tative declaration being made here until the arrival of official 
despatches from home: but, be that as it may, it is one of the 
most regrettable incidents in this regrettable controversy, and 
might have been arranged so as to add as much fuel to the fire 
as possible. It has been the signal for a revival of stormy 
meetings all over North India, at which a set of resolutions 
framed by the Defence Association have been unanimously 
passed. These resolutions are here given in full to indicate the 
attitude of those affected by the measure, and the effect of 


Lord Northbrook’s impolitic after-dinner revelations, 


“1, Inasmuch asit is evident that the Government is determined to 
force the llbert Bill into law, in defiance of the collective opinion of the 
European and Anglo-Indian community, and in contempt of the opinions 
invited by the Government from its own officers, it has become necessary 
for that community to express its emphatic disapproval and condemnation 
of the arbitrary and unjustifiable abuse of the powers with which the 
Government has been entrusted by the British nation. 

“2. Strong doubts have been entertained and expressed by competent 
and responsible authorities as to whetaer the Indian Legislature is vested 
with legal powers to pass such a measure as the [bert Bill, without having 
been specially authorised by an Act of Parliament for that purpose: 
accordingly, this meeting is unanimously resolved to adopt concerted 
measures with the rest of the European and Anglo-Indian community 
‘ to dispute its validity, and to render inoperative, by the legitimate means 
Within their power, an Act which, if passed without such authority 
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this meeting has cogent and well founded reasons to believe would be aa 
unconstitutional usurpation of legislative powers, and, as such, of no 
legal obligation or moral sanction. 

«3 Even supposing the Indian Legislature were armed with valid 

wers to pass such an Act, this meeting strongly protests against the 
[ogislative machinery of this great British ptm Mee being employed 
to introduce a vicious and mischievous principle, in order to confer special 
and unnecessary criminal jurisdiction upon eleven natives, not more 
than three of whom would, if the Biil were passed, be in a position to 
exercise it, and at the same time to deprive a British community, consisting 
of upwards of 2,04,000 persons, of an inherited and cherished right. 


“4, This meeting desires to record its unanimous conviction that, in 
opposing the principle which is sought to be enforced by the Iibert Bill, 
the members fof the European community are actuated by no feeling of 
ill-will towards the natives of India, to whom, on the contrary, they are 
most kindly disposed; and that, in protesting against the despotic and 
arbitrary course pursued in regard to this and other inequitable measures by 
the present Government of India, they are protecting and promoting the 
best interests of the whole community, native as well as Huropean. 

At the first meeting of the Legislative Council held in Calcutta 
on Friday, December 8th, which was looked forward to with intense 
interest by the European community, His Excellency the Viceroy 
made a statement regarding the Ilbert Bill, which, besides 
confirming Lord Northbrook’s announcement at Bristol, explained 
the long silence which the Government of India has maintained, 
and which has done so much to exasperate public feeling. This 
explanation was what might have been anticipated by those at all 
acquainted with the relationship between the Secretary of State and 
the Indian Government. With regard to this long silence, Lord 
Ripon explained that the despatch from the Secretary of State 
conveying approval of the proposed modifications had only arrived 
on the previous Saturday, “and that, consequently, this is the 
first opportunity which has been afforded me for making any 
statement with regard to this matter.” With reference to another 
complaint against the Indian Government, that it had unduly 
delayed the publication of the official opinions on the Bill, Lord 
Ripon explained, that this could not be done until the Secretary 
of State had intimated that he bad no objection to their publi- 
cation, and was done at the earliest moment possible after the 
receipt of such intimation. Lord Ripon also stated that the 
petition of the Defence Association, that any further proceeding with 
regard to the Bill should be postponed till Parliament had had an 
opportunity of discussing the question and pronouncing an 
Opinion upon it, related to a matter which was essentially and 
entirely in the hands of Her Majesty’s Government, lying alto- 
gether outside the province of the Government of India, This 
petition had, therefore, been forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
who had ruled that there was no reason for postponing the measure 
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till the meeting of Parliament. These statements of Lord 
Ripon’s make it clear that the battle of the Ilbert Bill must be 
fought out at home, and ought to have the effect of diverting 
the attack of the Defence Association from Lord Ripon’s Govern- 
ment here to Her Majesty’s Ministry in England. 

It is pleasant to turn from this painful question of the II- 
bert Bill even to so unpromising a subject as the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill. Itis perhaps unfortunate for the opponents of this 
measure that the surpassing interest of the former Bill serves to 
prevent any great attention being paid to what is, it may 
be, of at least equal importance. During the quarter under 
review, however, considerable attention has again been direct- 
ed toward it by the publication, in the Gazette of India, of 
the opinions of Bengal officials, and by a large and impos- 
ing meeting of landholders in the Town Hall of Calcutta to 
protest against its enactments. The opinions of the selected 
officials and others to whom the Bill was referred, together with 
an elaborate and weighty minute by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
occupy over 300 pages of a supplement to the Guzette of India, 
This, like the opinions on the Ilbert Bill, is another striking case 
of the reversal of the historic action of Balaam, as the officials 
called on to bless have, if not exactly cursed, gone as near to curs- 
ing . official propriety will admit. The Bill meets with a general, 
but by no means a hearty, approval from about one-fourth 
of those consulted, whilst about one-half express their unqualified 
condemnation of its principles and anticipate grave and lasting 
troubles from their enforcement. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
his minute goes fully into all the chief enactments of the 
measure, and “concludes by stating his general approval of its 


principles in the following terms :— 

“In bringing his remarks on the present occasion to a close, Mr. Rivers 
Thompson would again say, that although on some points he has not been 
able to approve the Biil as drafted, and has felt himself constrained to 
make suggestions at variance with some of its provisions, he is still bound 
to repeat, that if modified on those points, the Bill, in his opinion, will 
be a constitutional and successful effort to remedy abuses which unquestion- 


and whose Gontinned existence is incompatible 


ably exist very widely, 
bP] 


with the peace and prosperity of these Provinces 

With regard to one objection snails urged against the Bill, 
and insisted on with some force by many of the officials consulted, 
that the conditions of land tenure in Bet ngal and Behar differ so 
widely that no general rent law is admissible, Mr. Rivers Thomp- 


ge 
son remarks :—— 

“ In the first place I offer a few observations on the propriety of legislating 
for the whole of these provinces in one Bill, as the proposal to do so meets 
with some opposition. It wili be within the knowledge of the Government 
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of India that doubts on the point, suggested at an early stage of this dis- 
cussion, were formulated by Mr. Reynolds in the note which is printed in 
Appendix 1V, Vol. I. of the Report submitted by the Bengal Govern- 
ment in 1881; but Sir Ashley Eden. on fall consideration of the subject, 
thought separate Bills unnecessary, believing that, “if his proposals for 
basing the occupancy right on a broad and popular basis throughout the 
whole of the Lower Provinces met with approval, and if the Improvements 
suggested by him in the law of distraint were accepted, the matters calling 
for exceptional treatment in connection with Behar would be practically 
reduced to two, viz., the disposal of claims to zeraat lands, and the regula- 
tion of the procedure for the regulation of rents in kind.” 


To these remarks of his predecessor, as well as to the arguments advanced 
by Mr. Reynolds and others in favour of separate legislation for Bengal and 
for Behar, the Lieutenant-Governor has given his careful attention ; and 
while he admits that differences do exist between the two portions of these 
provinces in some respects, he is not prepared to say that they are such as 
call for divided treatment. It is true that in Bengal the demand for legis- 
lation came, in the first instance, from the landlords, who urgently pressed 
for increased facilities for enhancing and realising rents, while in Behar the 
cry was from the ryots for protection from illegal enhancement and eject- 
ment. It is also true that in Rengal the extent to which sub-infeudation 
has gone produces difficulties in adjusting the mutual relations of proprietor, 
tenure-hoider, and ryot, while in Behar those difficulties are less developed. 
It is further true that in some districts of Behar the system of corn-rents is 
far more prevalent than in the districts of Bengal Proper. But granting all 
this, an examination of these points of apparent difference will show that 
the differences are of degree, rather than of essence; while in Bengal we 
have well-marked instances of the same evils waich depress industry and 
disturb the public peace in the Patna Division. If ejectment, as a means of 
extorting enhanced rents, widely prevails in Behar, evidence is not wanting 
that a similar practice is in vogue even in the most forward district of 
Bengal. Does a Behar zemindar or thikadar attach the whole crop of the 
rvot to compel payment of an increased jumma or of legally irrecoverable 
arrears }—the \‘engal zemindar applies corresponding pressure through suits 
for monthly kists, or through some other legal device, in order that he may 
(as one recently ventured to tell a sub-divisional officer) “by hook or by 
crook ” raise the rents and break the rates. Where Behar landlords shift 
their ryots from field to field (as they have admitted they do) to prevent the 
growth of prescriptive rights, the Bengal zemindar can apply no less potent 
pressure, if one may judge from the “ agreements” which are registered in 
such widely different districts as the 24-Pergunnabs and Mymensingh. In 
Bengal and Behar alike, the efforts of landlords are directed towards the 
same end—enchancement of rent, prevention of the growth of tenant right, 
and its destruction where it has grown up; and if in Bengal they are not so 
successful in their efforts as in Behar, that is not because of any dissimilarity 
of aim. The same evil demands the same broad line of treatment in all 
portions of these provinces. To prescribe every variation of detail to suit 
local circumstances is not within the compass of any law; these variations 
must be worked out in practice by the applicatious of the broad principles 
of the law to individual cases by the courts or other authorities entrusted 
with the administration of the Act,” 


The meeting of Bengal and Behar Landowners, held in the 
Caleutta Town Hall on the 17th November, under the Presidency 
of Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, had for its object the adoption 
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of memorials to the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, praying 
the former to direct that no further proceedings be taken in 
the matter of the Bill until he has had an opportunity of 
reconsidering his decision with reference to the facts stated in 
the memorial, and the latter to postpone the Bill until the 
Secretary of State has had time to fully consider these 
representations. The view taken by the meeting was that 
only one side of the question had been presented to the Se cretary 
of State by the Government of India, and that his approval 
of the Bill had been based upon the excessively partial 
statements placed before him. The zemindars, therefore, demand 
that their side of the question shonld receive an equally 
patient hearing, and that further action should be postponed 
pending the consideration of the case for the zemindars, which 
has not yet been stated. The memorial adopted by this meeting 
is a detailed and able discussion of tie Bill from the zemindars’ 
point of view, based upon the Regulations of Lord Cornwallis’s 
Permanant Settlement, and the condition of land tenures previously 
existent. It is interesting to note, that alchough the LIIbert 
Bill has here in India thrown into the shade the agitation 
against the Tenancy Bill, it has had precisely the contrary 
effect in England. The excitement created by the Ibert Bill 
has created an interest in Indian affairs which previously did not 
exist, and, as a consequence, the Tenancy Bill has attracted its full 
share of attention and is being discussed in the press in a way that 
would scarcely have been possible ayearago, Mr, Roper Lethbridge, 
well known to our readers as a former editor of the Calcutta 
Review, read a paper on the Bengal Tenancy Bill at a meeting 
of the East India Association in St. James’s Hall early in 
November, in which he stigmatized the Bill as a “ magnificent 
measure of spoliation,” a view adopted all but unanimously 
by the meeting. This has introduced the question to the 
arena of public discussion at home, and we note that the opinions 
of the Liberal press are not so uniformly in favour of the 
measure as in the case of the Ilbert Bill, and that there is 
a'strong tendency to treat Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent Settle- 
ment with a respect which interferes somewhat with party views. 
Although it is, to a certain extent, gratifyging to find Indian 
affairs taking their proper place in the interest and attention 
of the community at home, it will not be altogether a subject 
of congratulation if they come to be judged, as seems likely, entire- 
ly on party grounds as affecting the position of the Ministry of 
the day. 

Of other events during the quarter, the opening of the 
Calcutta International Exhibition certainly demands more than 
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passing attention, It is the first Exhibition of an International 
character ever held in India, and the share which the Govern- 
ment of Bengal has taken in its inception and preparation 
has been based upon the hope of giving a new and powerful 
impulse to the trade and industries of the Indian Empire. 
Although the influence of exhibitions on the development of 
trade has no doubt been considerably exaggerated, their in- 
creasing popularity amongst the leading trading countries 
of the world indicates that this influence is real and powerful. 
The prospect of bringing home to foreign nations, in a forcible 
and effective way, a knowledge of the undeveloped and unnoticed 
resources of India, and of giving to India a truer notion of the 
benefits to be gained from more extended intercourse and trade 
with other Colonies, to quote the words of Colonel Trevor’s report 
was more than sufficient to justify the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in giving to M. Joubert’s scheme official sanction and active 

official aid. Although the peculiar relations between M. Joubert 
and the Government in the undertaking have not been without 
their disadvantages, and have required very delicate management, 
there can be no doubt that the combination of private and official 
effort thus brought about has resulted in making the Exhibition 
far more complete and satisfactory than would otherwise have 
been possible under the circumstances, With the laudable object 
above referred to, the Government of Bengal has exerted itself 
to the utmost to make the Exhibition a splendid success, and 
has placed every facility at M. Joubert’s disposal to counteract 
the peculiar difficulties attendant upon an Internatinal Exhibition 
held in India. And, in spite of the somewhat ill-omened opening, 
due to the unusually inclement weather, it is impossible not to 
recognise that, by the innumerable exhibits from India and abroad 
which are here effectively displayed, and by the active intercourse 
now going on between all parts of the world and Calcutta in 
connection with the Exhibition, there is every prospect of a per- 
manent stimulus being given to Indian manufactures and com- 
merce. There are, however, no signs so far of that anticipated 
influx of visitors from all parts of the world, which is perhaps 
necessary to make the undertaking financially successful, and, 
although the beneficial effect upon the development of trade may 
be independent of this, we trust, for M. Joubert’s sake, who certainly 
deserves well of India, that in the ensuing mouths the hopes 
of sufficient visitors to make the undertaking pay will be more 


than realized. 


The 17th December 1883. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
agp the past fortnight, the whole aspect of the Ilbert 


3ill controversy has undergone a transformation, almost 


theatrical in its suddenness. On Saturda y, December 22nd, with. 


out any previous indication of what was coming, there appeared 


in the daily papers a communication from the Defence Association 
to the effect that a concordat had been arranged with the Govern- 
ment, the general features of which were as follows :— 


1. No Native, other than a Native District Judge, and a Native District 
Magistrate, is to exercise Criminal Jurisdiction over European British sub-| 
jects. 

2. The European British subject in every such case (inclusive of offences 
triable by a District Magistrate) is to be entitled, as of right, to be tried by 
a Jury, the majority of whom shall consist of European British subjects, 

3. This right, moreover, is to be conferred even in non-Jury Districts. 

4. This right is to apply in every case triable by a District Magistrate 
even when such Magistrate is himself a European British subject. 

5. The result of this agreement will be to establish upon a permanent 
basis, and, as a matter of final legislation, this principle—the rights and 
liberties of European British subjects in criminal matters will in every case 
be safe-guarded by a decision or verdict of men of their own race. 


On Monday, December 25th, this startling announcement was 
supplemented by the following additional communication from 
the Defence Association :— 


“That no misunderstanding should arise, the European and Anglo- 
Indian Defence Association supplement their communication of Friday 
evening last by giving the exact terms of the Concordat on the subject 
of the Criminal Procedure Code :—On the basis of the modifications 
approved in the Secretary of State’s despatch, the right to be given to 
European British Subjects, when brought for trial before a District 
Magistrate or Sessions Judge, to claim trial by Jury, such as is provided 
fur in Section 451 of the Criminal Procedure Code, subject to the following 
conditions :— 

1.—No distinction to be made between European and Native District 
Magistrates and Sessions Judges. 

2.—'T'he powers of District Magistrates under Section 446 of the Code 
to be extended to imprisonment for six months, or a fine of two thousand 


rupees. 
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The Executive Committee of the Defence Association will accept this 
understanding as a settlement.” 


The effect of these unexpected announcements has been to 
put an immediate and almost complete stop to the violent and 


painful agitation which has so long been distracting the country, 
The compromise thus indicated has been accepted by the Euro- 
pean community as a satisfactory concession to their claims and 
a full recognition of what they have maintained to be their 
just and inalienable rights, and the storm that a fortnight ago 
raged so dangerously has been succeeded by a sudden, and it 
may be unnatural, lull, There are not wanting, however, warn- 
ing voices to point out that this compromise possesses no 
elements of stability, and that in all likelihood the present feeling 
of satisfaction is merely a temporary and evanescent incident 
which must by and by be succeeded by a renewal of strife. The 
restoration of the right toa jury, a majority of whom shall be 
European British subjects, is offered to the European commu- 
nity as a compensation for their acquiescence in the jurisaiction 
of native judges, The right of trial by jury was abandoned in 
1872, because it was admitted on all hands to be altogether imprac- 
ticable in this country, and to involve in many cases a denial of 
justice, It is now proposed to restore this right universally. 
But nothing has yet been advanced to show that trial by jury, 
abandoned in 1872 as impracticable, has again become practi- 
cable in 1883. ‘The conditions of life in the Mofussil may 
have altered somewhat during the last decade, but it may 
be reasonably questioned whether they have so far changed as 
to make the trial of Europeans by a jury of their own 
countrymen less inconvenient and unsatisfactory than it was 
acknowledged to be 11 years ago. It seems probable that, if 
this compromise is passed into law, in a few years the exaction of 
this right by Europeans on trial will be found, as before, to in- 
volve such an intolerable obstruction to the speedy and sure ad- 
ministration of justice that a revision of the law will again be ne- 
cessary, aud the battle will be joined once more on the old issues, 
29 
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It were better, perhaps, that it should be fought out and done 
with now, once for all, than that the conditions of its present 
settlement should involve a provision for the periodical renewing 


of the dangerous strife which has wrought so much evil to India 


during the year that is ended. It is possible, however, that the 


Bill as finally drafted may contain provisions not yet revealed 
which may throw a new light upon this strange concordat. We 


await, then, with much interest the meeting of the Legislative 


Council on January 4th, when no doubt a fuller explanation of 
the provisions of what is practically a new Bill will be made 
public, and the methods by which trial by jury may be restored 
without obstructing and retarding the administration of justice 


will be fully explained. 


December 31st, 1883. 
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Art L—A PLEA FOR COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
A recent resolution of the Bengal Government has introduced 


5 

a change in the constitution of the Subordinate Executive 
Service, the great importance of which seems to have been over- 
looked by the press generally in the midst of angry discussions 
on other matters. The appointment of Munsiffs rests mainly in 
the hands of the High Court, and the High Court has almost 
always used a wise discretion in the matter, by nominating men 
who have passed the B. L. examination, and have also had some 
years’ experience as pleaders. The appointment of Deputy 
Magistrates, on the other hand, has rested with Government, and 
Government has not hitherto adhered to any strict rule regard- 
ing qualification in making these appointments. The result has 
been that, while in the case of Munsiffs we have some guarantee 
of ability and education, in the case of Deputy Magistrates we 
have none,—except, of course, the presumption which must exist 
in every case, that an officer would not have been appointed to 
so responsible a post if he had not proved his fitness for it to 
the satisfaction of Government in some way or other. The pre- 
sumption, one regrets to say, is not infrequently rebutted by sad 
experience. 

The resolution referred to above substitutes competition in 
place of the existing rules, whatever they are, as the sole con- 
dition for admission into the Subordinate Executive Service. The 
change thus introduced is a sound and healthy one, and will in 
the long run vastly improve our administration, by improving the 
tools by which the administration is carrried on. It is of the 
utmost importance to have men of education, rectitude and ability 
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for the Subordinate Executive Service, and, in my opinion, 
competition is as good a test for these qualities as any that can be 
devised. 

I am not sure that the last proposition will receive the assent 
of all. In the first place there are those who believe in patron- 
age, and that large class who hope to profit by patronage. 
My reply to these persons will be that, however desirable it 
may be to treat with kindness and courtesy young men of 
rank and position in native society, ability, education and recti- 
tude should be the sole conditions for admission into the Ex- 
ecutive Service. An act of kindness towards a young man of 
rank is misplaced, if it tells in the long run on the efficiency of 
our administration. The loyalty and good will of a titled family, 
secured by the appointment of a young member to a responsible 
post, scarcely compensates for the weakening of the admuinistra- 
tion of which he is often the cause, for the trouble and 
additional work which he gives his superiors by his inefficiency, 
and for the dissatisfaction which he creates among the people 
with whom he has to deal through the want of a trained judg- 
ment, or habits of application. For obvious reasons I will not 
dwell on this subject longer, but I repeat that the selection of 
able and upright officers is so essential to good administration that 
no collateral considerations should influence us in this matter. 
Education, rectitude and ability should be the sole passports 
to appointment in the Subordinate Executive Service. 

I must treat with greater respect the opinion of those officers 
who honestly believe that we can get really better men by 
careful observation and nomination, than by a competitive exami- 
nation. I know there are men, and very able men too, in our 
service, who think that a District officer may, by carefully watch- 
ing the work of his subordinates, often succeed in selecting 
abler men for the executive service than an examination can 
turn out. There is so much apparent force in this argument 
that I should have hesitated to meet it if I had not been very 
strongly convinced, by repeated instances, that this plausible 
theory is utterly disproved by experience. 

There are two causes whicli often mislead heads of offices in 
their judgment. They often fail to notice the weak points in 
their clever subordinates whom they consider fit for high ap- 
pointments; and they often fail to notice the good points in 
the young men from colleges or examinations, with their 
somewhat priggish manners and ignorance of the commonest 
office details. The first of these blunders is the more misleading 
of the two. Clever and able ministeria officers often win the 
golden opinion of their saperiors. They] appear to be so smart 
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in their work, draft reports so well, are so thoroughly acquainted 
with the circulars of the Board, the High Court, or the Govern- 
ment, possess so thorough an experience of the province or 
district, and often point out to the District officer himself, so 
ably and yet so respectfully, how a thing is to be managed or 
a difficulty is to be overcome,—that it is almost impossible not to 
believe that such officers would adorn any service. But there 
is a darker side of the picture which the head of the office 
often fails to see. I do not speak of positive dishonesty, from 
which many of the higher ministerial officers may be free. I 
speak of the unhealthy training which they receive within the 
four walls of the office room. To try to win the good opinion 
of their superiors has been their one study for years, ‘To shew 
off their work to the best advantage, to shew it in the best 
light, though often it is necessary to suppress a part of the truth in 
order to do so, has been their aim. To put forward their claim on 
every possible occasion, to provide for their friends and relations 
on each vacancy, to shut out others, to strengthen their party 
and weaken the oppo:ite party,—this has been their endeavour for 
years. Lastly, familiarity with rules and circulars is not ability 

0 apply them properly ; the capacity to suggest a course is different 
from the ability to act on one’s own responsibility, Now create one 
of these clever subordinate officers a Deputy Magistrate and 
place him in charge of a Sub-division. His smartness, his 
extreme cleverness, his thorough knowledge of rules, orders and 
circulars, help him but a little,—his real weakuess begins to 
come out. He wants stamina, be wants character. He is 
unable to deal with important issues before him with vigour 
aud with confidence in himself. He is always thinking ‘how 
lis superiors will interpret his action, he is always anxious to 
kuow how he can best win their approbation. Cliquism, which 
he has learnt in office, does not entirely leave him,—he cannot 
view contending questions and contending parties fairly, impar- 
tially and openly in the face. He wants balance of mind. Very 
0 ten he wants vigour in action,—sometimes he mistakes oppres- 
siveness for vigour. ‘The smooth-tongued, able and efficient clerk 
loses his head as a Deputy Magistrate and is betrayed to hasty, 
iudiscreet, oppressive actions. 

If I have written somewhat strongly in the preceding para- 
graph, my experience of numerous instances is the only excuse. 
Men, giving high promise as ministerial officers, have broken 
down absolutely, hopelesly as executive officers, sometimes to 
the utter astonishment of those who selected them! I do not 
say that this has always been the case. On the contrary, I 
cannot forget that some of the ablest officers in the subordinate 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures, by J. R. 
Seeley, M. A., Regius Professor of Modern History iv the 
University of Cambridge, &c, 


NY book by the thoughtful author of “ Ecce Homo” is sure 
A to contain many new and pregnant ways of looking at old 
subjects and much food for reflection. This volume of lectures, 
delivered in his capacity as Professor of Modern History in 
Cambridge University, is not only of the highest interest on 
account of the novelty and breadth of view with which a 
somewhat hackneyed subject is treated, but is also peculiarly 
appropriate at the present time, when events in the Colonies 
and in India have brought into the forefront of discussion the 
difficult and complicated question of the relations between the 
Mother Country and the Greater Britain beyond the seas, 

In the first lecture, Professor Seeley remarks: ‘ The history of 
England ought to end with something that might be called a 
moral, Some large conclusion ought to arise out of it: it ought 
to exhibit the general tendency of English affairs in such a way 
as to set us thinking about the future, and divining the destiny 
which is before us. The more so because the part played by 
our country in the world certainly does not grow less prominent as 
history advances. England has grown steadily greater and greater, 
absolutely at least, if not always relatively. The interest of En- 
glish history ought therefore to deepen steadily towards its close, 
and, since the future grows out of the past, the history of the past 
of England ought to give rise to a prophecy concerning her future, 
Yet our popular historians scarcely seem to think so, English 
history, as popularly related, not only has no distinct end, but 
leaves off in such a gradual manner, growing feebler and feebler, 
duller and duller, towards the close, that one might suppose 
that England, instead of steadily gaining in strength, had been 
for a century or two dying of old age.” Professor Seeley is of 
opinion that this is simply because our popular historians have 
altogether missed the true point of view in describing the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of English history, and 
that when once this true point of view is attained, the dull 
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history of these later centuries assumes a dignity, consistency, 
and meaning, which entitle it to rank in interest with the histor 
of any previous period. ‘This point of view is that from 
which by far the greatest event of modern history is seen 
to be the immense “extension of the English name _ jpto 
other countries of the globe, the foundation of Greater 
Britain.” Mr. Seeley in these lectures re-writes English 
history, or rather indicates generally how English histor 
ought to be re-written, so as to bring into full relief the true 
meaning and influence of the great English Exodus, He shows 
that “this Exodus makes a most ample and a most full and 
interesting chapter in English history. I venture to assert that 
during the eighteenth century it determines the whole course 
of affairs, that the main struggle of England from the time of 
Louis XIV. to the time of Napoleon was for the possession of the 
New World, and that it is for want of perceiving this that most 
of us find that century of English history uninteresting.” It 
is thus Professor Seeley’s novel theory, that the history of Europe 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has had for its 
real meaning a struggle between the European powers’for the 
possession of the New World, and that this struggle has in reality 
been at the bottom of all wars and diplomacy, however much it 
may have been obscured by the misrepresentations of historians, 
Mr, Seeley applies his theory with great courage,.and indeed 
surprises the reader by the ingenuity with which he makes nearly 
every event of importance during the later centuries of history 
hinge upon this struggle for Colonial Empire. But in_ his 
hands this theory certainly has a wonderful effect in giving unity 
to our history during recent centuries, and in binding together 
into a consistent whole the long succession of apparently dis- 
connected events. Hetraces the gradual influence of the discovery 
of the New World upon the politics of the Old with singular pic- 
turesqueness and skill, and shows how “the New World became 
a political force of the most tremendous magnitude by the 
interference of the European Governments, by their assuming 
the control of all the States set up by their subjects in it. The 
necessary effect of this policy was the entire transformation of 
the politics of Europe, by materially altering the interest and 
position of five great European States. In one word, the New 
World in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries does not lie 
outside Europe, but exists in it as a princfple .of unlimited poli- 
tical change.” The rise and fall of the Colonial Empires of these 
five States, Spain, Portugal, Holland, France and England, are 
snecessively traced, and the events of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries presented in such a light that they seem to have beeu but 
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a preparation for the great world-empire of England in the nine- 
teenth century. The long series of wars with France that filled up 
the eighteenth century, beginning with the war consequent upon 
the revolution of 1688, and ending with Waterloo in 1815, which 
suidled posterity with our enormous National Debt, are shown 
to group themselves together as a struggle between England and 
France for the great prize of a Colonial aud Indian Empire. In 
some of these wars, the Colonial question is plainly in the front: 
in others it is only dimly in the background: but in all it is 
the real ground of conflict, although the war may ostensibly 
have arisen out of some smaller difference. We cannot follow 
Professor Seeley in detail into his exceedingly powerful recasting 
of English history from the time of the Armada, an event with 
which begins the history of this expansion of England. 

His story of the vicissitudes of the conflict out of which our 
world-empire has arisen is singularly clear and striking, and 
one rises from its reading with the impression that this éxpansion 
of England is the supreme event for which the world has been pre- 
paring for centuries. This effect is no doubt partly due to the 
fascination of Professor Seeley’s style, but, making all allowance 
for this, there can be no question that such a view of the dignity 
of our Colonial Empire is far more consistent with the truth of his- 
tory than the light indifference with which we are wont to treat 
it. Professor Seeley having thus presented our Colonial and 
Indian Empire in a light which makes this “ Expansion of Eng- 
land” the most pregnant fact of modern times, we turn with 
sume eagerness to his discussion of the future of our empire, to 
see what practical inferences he is able to deduce. For, 
uudoubtedly, the future of our Colonial and Indian Empire is a 
question grave enougk-to sober-_the lightest amongst us. There are 
those who look upon our grown-up Colonies as only an encumbrauce, 
aud who pin their faith to the old dictum of Turgot “ Colonies 
are like fruits which cling to the tree only till they ripen.” 
These anticipate that, as our Colonies attain a certain stage of 
development, they will naturally break off all connection with 
Kngland and become independent States, either by some peaceful 
arrangement, or by such wars of independence as tore the South 
American Republics from Spain, and the United States from us, 
Aud those who hold this view either regard this separation as an 
inevitable evil which we must be prepared to face submissively, or 
else as a positive good both for England and her Colonies, The 
effect of the secession of the American colonies was to elevate 
Turgot’s proposition, with a certain school of politicians, into a 
demonstrated principle, and a conséquence has been that the 
growth of a much larger Colonial Empire to take their place has 
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been regarded with very little interest or satis faction. Although 
Professor Seeley does not deliberately set himself to combat this 
view, he says a good deal incidentally to show that heis radi. 
cally opposed to it, and presents in a strikingly clear light many 
aspects of our Colonial and Indian Empire which tell forcibly 
against it. He points out that not only were the American 
colonies founded and maintained under conditions tendine 
naturally to separation, totally different from those that have led 
to our more modern expansion; but also that they were governed 
under the old pernicious colonial system, and rebelled at a 
time when that system itself was administered in an unusually 
narrow-minded and pedantic way. The principle of Turgot 
may apply to colonies of religious refugees managed under a 
bad colonial system, but our colonies now are a natural ex- 
pansion of the State due to over-population, and the old colonial 
system has passed away, This old system treated colonies as 
“ possessions” of the Mother Country, as landed estates to be 
administered, not for their own good, but for the advantage 
and pleasure of the parent state: the new view, by which alone 
our second Colonial Empire can be maintained, is that they are 
not possessions of England, but integral parts of England, 
“We must adopt this view in earnest ; we must cease altogether 
to say that England is an island oft the North-Western coast of 
Europe, that it has an area of 120,000 square miles, “and a popu- 
lation of thirty odd millions. We must cease to think that 
emigrants, when they go to colonies, leave England or are lost 
to England. We must cease to think that the history of Eng- 
land is the history of the Parliament that sits at Westminster, 
and that affairs which are not discussed there cannot belong 
to English history, We must accustom ourselves to contem- 
plate the whole empire together and call it all England.” The 
problem of holding together communities so distant from each 
other as the intdgral parts of this vast empire would have 
been insoluble a century ago, but “science has given to the poli- 
tical organism a new circulation, which is steam, and a new 
nervous system, which is electricity.” The facilities for rapid 
communication introduced by steam and electricity have rendered 
a scheme of federation and of representation possible and no 
longer ridiculous as it was declared by Burke to be a century 
ago, and the United States have shown us how this scheme may 
be thrown into a practical form. “The United States have solved 
a problem substantially similar, by showing how a State may throw 
off a constant stream of emigration, how from a fringe of settle- 
ments on the Atlantic a whole Continent as far as the Pacific 
‘may be peopled, and yet the doubt never arise whether those 
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remote settlements will not soon claim their independence, or 
whether they will bear to be taxed for the benefit of the whole.” 
Professor Seeley advances a striking argument to show the 
urgent necessity of England facing and solving this problem in 
her own case, if she would retain her place amongst the nations. 
The vast and unprecedented expansion of Russia and the 
United States, which will in all likelihood continue, will soon 
reduce to utter insignificance such old European States as France 
aud Germany, which have no such power of unlimited expan- 
sion, and depress them into the second class. If England herself 
remains purely a European State, the same fate inevitably awaits 
her. “Our empire is a vast English nation, only a nation so 
widely dispersed, that before the age of steam and electricity its 
strong natural bonds of race and religion seemed practically 
dissolved by distance. As soon, then, as distance is abolished 
by science, assoon as it is proved by the examples of the 
United States and Russia that political union over vast 
areas has begun to _ be possible, so soon Greater Britain 
starts up not only a_ reality, but a robust reality. It will 
belong to the stronger class of political unions. If it will 
not be stronger than the United States, we may say with confi- 
dence that it will be far stronger than the great conglomeration of 
Slavs, Germans, Turcomans and Armenians, of Greek Christians, 
Catholics, Protestants, Mussalmans and Buddhists, which we call 
Russia.” 

In the second course of lectures, Professor Seeley devotes 
himself to a consideration of our Indian Empire, which is alto- 
gether on a different footing from the Colonies, to which alone the 
preceding remarks apply. We must confess to a feeling of dis- 
appointment with this part -of the volume. The striking origi- 
nality and force of the views expressed in the first course of lec- 
tures relating to the Colonies led us to anticipate that Professor 
Seeley would be able to throw some new light upon the problem 
of India, and do something to help on its solution, But such is not 
the case. The difficulties of the problem baffle Professor Seeley 
as they do all other thinkers, and all that he does is to state these 
difficulties with exceptional clearness whilst confessing himself un- 
able to solve them. Whilst holding that “ nothing great that 
has ever been done by Englishmen was done so unintentionally, 
soaccidentally, as the conquest of India,” he considers that, whilst we 
incur enormous and intolerable responsibilities, we reap from it the 
single advantage of a great Indian trade, purchased, however, at 
the expense of a perpetual dread of Russia and of all movements in 
the Mussalman world and of all changes in Egypt. He points 
Out, what perhaps it is as well to impress upon people at home 
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in the present crisis, that our Empire in India is only made posst- 
ble by the fact that there is no Indian nationality, nothing of 
the nature of a national feeling amongst the countless diverse races 
over whom our strange rule is spread. But if such a national 
feeling ever does arise, if India once begins to breathe as a single 
national whole, our empireis at an end, “The moment a mu- 
tiny is but threatened, which shall be no mere mutiny, but the 
expression of a universal feeling of nationality, at that moment 
all hope is at an end, as all desire ought to be at an end, of preser- 
ving our Empire.” The growth of such a national feeling of 
sufficient depth to bring about our retirement from India is surely 
very far off, although it seems possible that in the gradual lapse 
of time such a feeling may be generated as the effect of our own 
peaceful rule. Such faint indications as exist at present of a national 
feeling are the direct result of British influence, and it is not at 
all improbable that the education and civilization of the West 
which we are teaching our native fellow-subjects may, in the end, 
nurture that national feeling which Professer Seeley thinks must be 
the sigual of our withdrawal. But the spurious and counterfeit 
patriotism, with the newspaper expression of which we are at 
present familiar, has nothing whatever 1o do with the genuiue 
feeling of the whole of India as one people, to which Professor 
Seeley refers, nor isthe formation of a National Fund, for 
the purpose of creating and fostering nationa] discontent, 
any indication of the existence of a real national feeling. 

Whilst minimising the advantages of our Indian Empire to Eng- 
land, and reducing them to the one item of trade, Professor 
Seeley writes very doubtfully of the advantages of our rule to 
the natives themselves. We quote his own words.—“ We, perhaps, 
have not gained much from it, but has India gained? On this 
question I have desired to speak with great diffidence. I have 
asserted confidently only thus much, that no greater experiment 
has ever been tried on the globe, and that the effects of it will 
be comparable to the effect of the Roman Empire upon the 
nations of Europe, nay probably will be much greater, This means, 
no doubt, that vast benefits will be done to India, but it does not 
necessarily mean that great mischiefs may not also be done. 
Nay, if you ask on which side the balance will incline, and 
whether, if we succeed in bringing India into the full current of 
European civilisation, we shall not evidently be rendering her 
the greatest possible service, I should only answer, ‘I hope so: I 
trust so.’ In the academic study of these vast questions, we 
should take care to avoid the optimistic commonplaces of tlie 
newspapers. Our Western civilization is, perhaps, not absolutely 
the glorious thing we like to imagine it.” ‘The only goud which 
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Professor Seeley unreservedly admits we have done to India is - 


that we have brought anarchy and plunder to an end and estab- 
lished something like the «mmensa majestas Romance pacis 
over 250,000,000 human beings. This is something, after all, 
aithough Professor Seeley, with that caution which he continually 
hrings in to check and tone down his enthusiasms, is careful to 
point out that even this is not an unmixed good. The whole tone 
of Professor Seeley’s discussion of the Indian question is depres- 
sing, and to a certain extent pessimistic, and it is obvious that he 
has recoiled before the difficulties of the problem. It is some 
satisfaction, however, to find him distinctly of opinion that, what- 
ever difficulties beset the experiment, it must go forward. “ Here, 
too, the great uniting forces of the age are at work, England and 
India are drawn every year, for good or for evil, more closely 
together. Not, indeed, that disuniting forces might not easily 
spring up, not that our rule itself may not possibly be calling out 
forces which may ultimately tend to disruption, nor yet that the 
Empire is altogether free from the danger of a sudden catastrophe. 
But for the present we are driven both by necessity and duty to 
acloser union, Already we should ourselves suffer greatly from 
disruption, and the longer the union lasts the more important it 
will become tous. Meanwhile, the sameis true in an infinitely 
creater degree of India itself. The transformation we are making 
there may cause us some misgivings, but though we may be led 
conceivably to wish that it had never been begun, nothing could 
ever convince us that it ought to be broken off in the middle,” 
And, after all, that is the point with which we are immediately 
concerned. We are here, and must remain here for the present, 
nor is there anything to indicate that the time for our withdrawal 
is at hand:.and.the continual weak self-questioning which has 
become the fashion latterly can have no other effect than to make 
us hesitate and falter in the duty that lies immediately to our 
hand, 

[In conclusion, we heartily recommend this book to all those 
who take a wide and rational interest in the fortunes of our 
Empire, and who desire to find in the history of our own times 
some of that serious and noble dignity which it is the fashion of 
historians to regard as belonging only to the past. It is impossible 
to rise from the reading of Professor Seeley’s lectures without the 
feeling that, in the history that is being made round about us and 
of which we are interested witnesses, there are problems of far 
more surpassing moment for human weal than any which have 
yet been solved, and possibilities of good and evil for mankind 
which give even to our prosaic and commonplace colonies a digni- 
fied aud honourable place in the world’s destiny, The style of 
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the lectures, although necessar.ly more colloquial and less polished 
than “ Ecce Homo,” is particularly clear and forcible, and Professor 
Seeley’s arguments are marked by the same curiously suppressed 
enthusiasm which gave so much fascination to his more famous 


work, 





Report on the Census of Bengal, 1881. By J. A. Bourdillon, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, Inspector-General of Registration. 
Printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1883, 


E must confess that we approached the perusal of Mr. 
Bourdillon’s Report with feelings akin to those of Lord 
Macaulay when he undertook to review Dr. Nares’ edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Further acquaint nce, however, with 
the three bulky volumes now before us has shown our fears to be 
groundless. The plan of the work is, indeed, remarkable in its 
simplicity. In volume I, we have, in the first place, a full and 
clear account of the machinery by which the information required 
by the Gevernment was collected, and of the processes by which 
it was subsequently compiled in the form in which it is now pre- 
sented. The ground being thus cleared, Mr. Dourdillon proceeds 
in the second part of volume I to discuss, with great wealth 
of illustration, the numerous important questions that arise on a 
consideration of the statistical returns. Separate chapters are 
devoted to the statistics of area and population, to the increase 
and decrease of the people, to religious belief, to civil condition, 
religion and age, to religion, sex and age, to the castes of Hindus, 
to birthplace and language, to occupations, degrees of education, 
and physical and mental infirmities. In Appendix A, are ga- 
thered together a number of forms, circular orders and other 
papers of general interest. Volumes II. and III. consist wholly 
of statistical tables. Appendix B. which occupies the whole of 
the second volume, contains the twenty-one statements which 
were preserved by the Government of India for general use 
throughout the entire country, while ten additional tables pres- 
cribed some by the Census Commissoner, and some by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, are given in volume III. The absence of an 
index to some extent detracts from the usefu'ness of the Report 
as a work of reference for the general reader, but the additional 
delay which its preparation would have involved in the publica- 
tion of the work was no doubt held to be an insuperable objection. 
Tn every other respect Mr. Bourdillon’s Report compares by no 
means unfavourably with the Census Reports of most European 
countries, 
One difficulty with which the Bengal Census officers appear to 
have had to contend was the absence of any previous record 
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showing precisely what villages were in existence at the time of 
the Census. To meet this difficulty, a register was prepared, 
district by. district, after careful local enquiry, cutting up the entire 
area of the province into villages, hamlets and towns according 
to the natural divisions recognized by the inhabitants. The 
value of such a register, for the purpose of ensuring that the 
Census operations should embrace every square yard of territory, 
and be absolutely free from omissions, is obviously inestimable. 


“The task of preparing these registers was one of the most . 


arduous in the whole course of the Census operations, and almost 
every district officer speaks in the strongest terms of the difficul- 
ties he encountered. The villages in the Boundary Commissioner's 
list are survey areas, sometimes inhabited, and sometimes without 
inhabitants, and each is treated as a separate unit, irrespective of 
size or any other quality, because it is so treated in the lists of 
villages for the collection of the land-revenue. The inhabited 
village, besides being generally of much later formation, is there- 
fore not at all a necessary incident of the territoral village ; and 
while, on the one hand, the latter may contain within its boun- 
daries several distinct villages, all with different names and none 
of them that of the survey village, in other cases there may be 
in the neighbourhood of a survey village which is itself uninhabi- 
ted several villages of the same name. Moreover, the minuteness 
with which these enquiries were conducted brought to light 
innumerable irregularities of boundary. Not only were village 
boundaries sometimes found to be wrong, but even those which, 
for administrative purposes, were accepted as the correct boun- 
daries of thannahs and districts, were discovered not to be in ac- 
cordance with the official records of the Survey Department. 
Each such discovery gave rise to much correspondence, and the 
readjustments which they caused in some districts were very 
considerable. But the energy and perseverance of district officers 
in most cases overcame these difficulties, and with a few excep- 
tions the registers have been carefully prepared, furnishing 
Government with an invaluable record, not only of the survey 
areas, and of the residential villages in every district, but of the 
exact position of each. Laborious as the task was, the utility of 
Register B (that for inhabited villages), when once completed, 
was unspeakable. It formed the basis of all the subsequent 
work, and the whole of the village statistics are arranged accord- 
ing to it,” 

The record thus obtained will of course be available as the 
groundwork on which the Census operations of 1891 will proceed, 
and they will, no doubt, be greatly facilitated thereby. That the 
register in question kas enormously enhanced the accuracy of the 
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present census, there seems to, be no manner of doubt. Mr. Bourdik 
lon indicates several other causes also which have operated in the 
same direction, such as the elaborate numbering of the houses and 
the checking of the entries made at the preliminary enumeration ; 
and he comes to the conclusion, in which we freely concur, that 
generally speaking, a great advanceim accuracy has been made 
since 1872. He continues thus— 

“ But besides the possibility of greater accuracy being obtain. 
ed, there is internal evidence in the figures that it has actually 
been secured. The figures on every subject accord very closely 
with the conclusions drawn by experienced observers from known 
facts. Wherever there has been any discrepancy, it has given 
way on closer inspection, or a, probable and simple explanation 
has been found. It has been pointed out above, that the schedule 
of. 1881 asked for much more information than that of 1872; 
and it would be only natural if, in consequence, there were greater 
inaccuracy in the statistics. But in point of fact the demand 
for more detailed information seems to have had a contrary effect ; 
enumerators discovered that there was so much to be recorded, 
and that it was of so various a character, that they must devote 
great attention to their work; and, the prospect of the Super- 
visor’s visit of inspection strengthened the feeling which, the 
minuteness of the schedule aroused, On the whole it may he 
said without fear of contradiction, that the general ‘accuracy of 
enumeration on all salient and important points is astonishing, 
and that although on some minor points, such as exact age, defi- 
nition of castes and occupations, there. has. been some error, yet 
this error is much less than might, have been expected, and forms 
a quite inappreciable quantity when compared with the great 
mass of facts accurately recorded,” 

In presenting the statistical, results of the Census, Mr. 
Bourdillon has adopted the excellent plan of placing the 
figures for Bengal in juxtaposition with the corresponding 
figures, wherever such exist, for countries, with which the 
general public may be supposed, to be, more familiar, and 
his report has thus acquired a vividness of interest no 
mere unadorned statement of facts could possess, “ Bare 
statistics, however, have little significance, and are not, easily, 
grasped until they are contrasted and compared. with objects 
with which the mind is familiar, Thus to say that a cliff is 365 
feet high, though absolutely correct, is an assertion less easily 
comprehended, than if, it, be described as of the height of the 
dome of Saint Paul’s: and. it, will therefore, better enable the 
reader to arrive at a proper estimate of the vast,size of Bengal, 
- and of the various uuits of, which its great whole is composed, 
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if they are measured by well-undetstood and well-known capacitiés 
elsewhere. The area of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, 
then, including the Feudatory States and the tiger-haunted 
swamps of the Sunderbuns, viz., 193,198 square miles, is very 
little less than that of the kingdom of Spain (195,775 square 
miles) and a good deal more than half as large again as that 
of Great Britain and Ireland (121,115 square miles). Bengal 
proper, which, including the Sundetbuns, covers 76,406 square 
miles of country, is half as large again as England and Wales 
(50,498 square miles) and exceeds in area tlie aggegate of five 
European States, viz, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
atid Greece, whose total area is only 74,615 square miles. 
Behar is nearly as extensive as the new kingdom of Roumania 
or the ancient kingdom of Poland. Chota Nadblie is a little 
larger than Ceylon and a little smaller than Bavaria; Orissa 
and the kingdom of Saxony are almost equal in extent, and the 
area of the Feudatory States is rather more than that of Portugal. 

“The average Bengal district; with an area of 3,323 square 
miles, is considerably larger than any county in England or 
Ireland except Berkshire, and is most nearly approached by 
Argyleshire in Scotland. The very large districts, it need hardly 
be said, exceed in extent any single county that the United 
Kingdom shows ; and the largest of them, Lohardugga, is gréater 
than the whole of Wales together with the county of York: 

“The total of inhabitants in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal being 09,536,861, they exceed in number the population 
of any European nation except Russia: they do not fall far 
short of the total population of France and the United Kingdom 
added together, and they exceed by 50 per cent. the population 
of the great German Empire, and by 38 per cent. that of the 
United States of America. The population of Bengal proper 
falls short by half a million only of that of the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Behar supports a population larger than that 
of Spain and Portugal, and not much less than that of England 
and Wales. The Uriyas are exactly as numerous as the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland; and the mixed multitude which dwell 
in the districts of the Chota Nagpore division, are very nearly 
as many as the whole population of Canada and other British 
possessions in North America.” These comparisons certainly bring 
out the vast size and populousness of these provinces in strong re- 
lief, and when the two classes of statistics are combined, so as to 
exhibit average density of population, the contrast becomes still 
more striking, Want of space, however, forbids us to examine 
Mr. Bourdillon’s interesting comparisons at adequate length. 
His speculations upen the vast series of momentous questions 
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which are suggested by a careful investigation of the 
statistical tables, and the conclusions at which he has 
arrived, are not only of absorbing interest to the statistician, 
and the student of Indian history; they are couched in 
lucid and felicitous language, and, in our Opinion, will 
afford a rare intellectual treat to all who are able to bestow 
on them an attentive perusal. If we may suggest a defect, it 
is that the sociological portion of the Report is somewhat 
slight, and scarcely in proportion with the more purely actua- 
rial sections. Mr. Bourdillon, however, considered that the 
subjects of caste, education, occupation, and physical and mental 
infirmities could not be adequately treated within the space and 
time at his command, and also that they demanded a range of 
knowledge and experience to which only specialists could pretend. 
Nevertheless, even upon these more recondite and difficult 
branches of the subject, the Report will be found to contain a 
great wealth of varied and accurate information which it would 
be mere affectation to regard as the work of an amateur. 





A Manual of Jurisprudence for Forest Officers, being a treatise 
on lhe Forest Law and those branches of the general Civil and 
Criminal Law which are connected with forest administra- 
tion; with a comparative notice of the chief continental 
9 By B.H. Baden-Powell, of the Bengal Civil Service. 
882. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Baden-Powell’s work is somewhat over- 
elaborate, and though he has, in our opinion, given an 
unnecessary amount of space to the discusssion of first prin- 
ciples and the origin of laws in general and forest laws in 
particular, it will, we think, prove of considerable value not only 
to forest-officers but to civil officers engaged in the ordinary 
administration of the country. Jn order to arrive at a correct 
appreciation of the principles that underlie the processes of 
forest management in India, it is necessary to understand clearly 
the relations that subsist between the special forest law and 
the general criminal and civil law; the nature of the claims 
which it is sought to assert on behalf of the State, the precise 
objects to be aimed at in practice, and the means by which they 
are to be attained. This ground has not yet been covered by 
any Indian writer, and Mr. Baden-Powell has done good work 
by placing the results of his exceptional experience and his in- 
timate acquaintance with Anglo-Indian law at the disposal of 


the public, 
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Considerable prominence is given to the principle that, in 
this country, under every form of rule, Oriental as well fas 
British, all waste lands were originally the property of the 
ruling power. It is this proprietory right which has, according 
to Mr. Baden-Powell, formed the basis of the Government 
action in respect of reserved forests; and except in perma- 
nently settled provinces, such as Bengal and Oudh, where the 
uncultivated waste was deliberately surrendered to the local land- 
holders, it has generally been found to afford a sufficient field for 
the operations of the Forest Department without having recourse 
to the costly expedient of acquiring land specially for the pur- 
pose, “ The right of Government in waste land has been found, 
asa general rule, sufficient to enable Government, without real . 
hardship to any one, to constitute a large area of State forests 
for the public benefit. All the public forests, I may say, in India, 
were originally uncultivated “ wastes,” whether in the hills or 
plains, whether naturally “forest” or mere scrub or barren land 
improved by closing or artificial planting; and the right to 
place these under the forest régime depends, in the first instance, 
on the general right above indicated. 

“Nor was it necessary that the right of Government should 
be absolute,—that is to say, unrestricted by rights of use. In 
some instances the Government had not taken sufficient notice 
of the subject in former days to have maintained an unburdened 
right in the waste; it had let rights of use grow up, and con- 
sequently had its own right limited thereby; it had only 
retained, in the eye of the law, something less than an absolute 
or full property, and therefore some forests consist of lands in 
respect of which Government is obliged to recognize other rights 
besides its own.” By ps 

We are unable to go with Mr. Baden-Powell altogether in his 
remarks as to the predominance of Government rights over 
the rights which private persons have acquired by pres- 
cription, and we think he has taken a somewhat autocratic 
view of the degree in which the State is authorized to regulate and 
limit subordinate rights of use. It is clearly beside the question 
to point out, that the revenue from forests always pro tanto saved 
“the people at large from having to pay taxes, to make up the 
same amount if the forests did not yield it.” There is no reason 
whatever why people who live in the neighbourhood of forests and 
who have acquired legal rights over them, should be deprived of 
those rights for the benefit of the general tax-payer. However, 
the rules which Mr. Baden-Powell lays down for the practical guid- 
ance of Forest Settlement Officers are sound and equitable, and 
should be amply sufficient to prevent any injustice being done, 
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A very prevalent misapptehension as to the méeanitid Of the 
term “ protected” forest, and the uses of the institution which 
is 80 designated, is clearly exposed :<— 

“Pevple are apt, eveti at the present day, to imagine that if 
only forests are lett very much alone, and every body is left to 
do ashe pleases (provided he abstains from very gross acts of 
waste and actual clearance of the ground), the forest will con- 
tinue to produce all that is wanted. To maké 4 forest a “ resetve” 
is looked upon as something in the nature of a luxufy. It is all 
very well, they think, to allow a limited area of valuable forest 
to be “reserved” for the benefit of the Govérnment and its 
revenue, but the bulk of the forest must be left unrestricted 
to supply the wants of the people, and should fot be interfered 
with beyond enforcing such general rules as are Contained in 
Chapter 1V (the chapter relating to the management of “ pro- 
tected ” forests). It cannot be too clearly stated that sucha 
view is, without the smallest qualification, erronedus, The provi- 
sions regarding protected forest are in no way sufficient to secure 
a permanent, still less an wmproving forest production, nor ate 
they designed to effect such an object. They only serve to protect 
the rapid deterioration of the growth in places where the conditions 
are as yet undeveloped, and permanent forests cannot yet be 
decided on.” 

The chapters which deal with the commercial and civil law res- 
pectively in their application to forest administration, and especially 
to the protection of forests and forest produce while ir transit, 
will be of considerable use to the officers of the department, but 
we entirely agree that, in all cases of importance, legal advice 
should be called in. It is well known that the man who is his 
own lawyer hasa fool for his client, and the Forest Department is 
no exception to the rule, The Indian Forest Act is, we understand, 
to be amended shortly, and we donot doubt that the full and 
elear exposition of principles which Mr. Baden-Powell has oppor- 
tunely presented to the public, will be of very high practical 
value to those entrusted with the work. 





The English Illustrated Magazine. No. I, October, 1883. 
Macmillan & Co., London. 


T is perhaps little to the credit of English magazine enterprise 
that the American illustrated magazines, in the combination 

of literary and artistic merit with the crowning merit of cheapness, 
should far surpass any periodicals of the same kind published im 


England. ‘There has hitherto beem no magazine in England pub 


lished at a reasonable price which could compare eitwer for tle 
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charm and vapiety.of its writing, or the excellence of its wood en- 

ravings with such well-known Awerican magazines as Scribner's 
Monthly, or the Century Magazine. This new venture of Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co, inaugurates a laudable attempt to rival the Ameri- 
can illustrated magazines on theirown ground. “By the help of 
numerous engravings, which will be applied to the illustration of 
every theme. wherein the: services of Art can be fitly employed, it is 
intended to give to the pages of the English Lliustrated Magazine 
a. wider scope and a more vivid and varied interest than can he 
attained by. the unaided resources of printed text, while at the same 
time the, presence.and support of writers of reputation in every branch 
of Literature and Science. will effectually distinguish the new 
publication from those illustmated periodicals which are exclusively 
devoted. to the study and criticism of Art; The price at which it 
is issued, sixpence monthly, justifies the belief that it will appeal 
to a large and varied cirele of readers, and an endeavour will be 


made in. the choice and: arrangement of its contents to satisfy the 


tastes. of all who are interested in Literature and Art.” Of this first 
number, we may say that, whilst it is perhaps a little disappointing, 
itis certainly an improvement both in; its.text, and engravings 
upon any other sixpenny magazine published in England, Its 
peculiarity being its illustrations, we naturally turn to these to get 
our first impression of the success of the new venture. There is 
one full-paged engraving from Alma Tadema’s. picture “ Shy,” and 
about 30 wood-cuts illustrating, the different articles, besides 
numerous ornaments and initial letters. which are all’ carefully 
indexed in the “ Contents.” Although. these:are good, we. cannot 
detect in them any peculiar excellence, nor do we think them in 
any respect equal.to the exquisite wood-cuts which adorn the 
American monthlies. They are neither better nor. worse than 
what we are accustomed to in, the usual, second-rate sixpenny 
magazines of which there. are so many in the market. The 
only difference seems to us to be that, although not superior 
in quality, they are more. numerous. ‘Turning to the letter-press, 
we find there are seven short articles, all:of them. by “ writers of: 
reputation,” amounting in all to 64 pages, no very excessive: six- 


penny worth as far as quantity is concerned, As to quality, this 


is fair, but not exceptional, and, indeed, after reading the names of 
the authors of the articles, the articles themselves are, on the 
whole, disappointing. The first place is given to an article 


“From the Old Law Courts to the New, ” by F. W. Maitland, which. 


is a pleasant enough account of some features in the history of 
Old. Westminster Hall, although perhaps too technical to be of 
much interest to any, save lawyers. The wood-cut illustrations to 


this article, representing-various.seenes in Court, are perhaps. the- 
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best in the Magazine. They have been objected to as being generally 
accurate likenesses of leading judges and lawyers, but this, whilst 
adding piquancy to the sketches, can scarcely be considered 
objectionable as there is very little exaggeration or caricature, 
and our leading men, lawyers and others, now-a-days take the 
liability to have their “counterfeit presentments” displayed to 
the public as a necessary adjunct of success, Then follows a 
poem in twenty-five stanzas entitled “Les Casquettes,” which 
would be recognised in any anthology as from the pen of 
Algernon Swinburne, even if his name were not attached. It is 
marked by his usual wealth of words and rhythm, and describes 
the influence of the wild surroundings of a bleak sea-shore upon 
the soul of a young girl brought up in solitude amongst its 
rocks. The description of the storm-girt sea-coast is powerful 
and weird, although to our thinking it loses by unnecessary 
length: whilst the stanzas that describe how this wild nature 
enters into and moulds the heart of the girl are purer and 
sweeter than anything to which Mr. Swinburne has hitherto 


accustomed us :— 


‘‘ Here, walled in with the wild waste water, 
Grew the grace of a girl’s lone life, 
The sea’s and the sea-wind’s foster daughter, 
Aud peace was hers in the main mid-strife. . 
For her were the rocks clothed round with thunder, 
And the crests of them carved by the storm-smith’s craf¢ : 
For her was the mid-storm rent in sunder 
As with passion that wailed and laughed.” 


For her the sunrise kindled and scattered 
The red rose leaflets of countless cloud : 
For her the blasts of the springtide shattered 
The strengths reluctant of waves back-bowed. 
For her would winds in the mid-sky lev 
Bright wars that hardly the night bade cease. 
At noon, When sleep on the sea lies heavy, 
For her would the sun make peace |” 

These and the following lines are certainly beautiful, and 
bear a close resemblance in sense, if not in diction, to the wel- 
known lines of Wordsworth beginning “Three years she grew 
in sun and shower,’ which describe in a similar way the effect 
of the manifold sights and sounds of nature in moulding a 
maiden’s spirit. The next article “The Dormouse at Home” is 
a charming account of the affinities and habits of this tiny 
denizen of English fields from the pen of Grant Allen, than whom 
there is no more pleasant exponent of natural history from the 
point of view of the evolution theory. * Rossetti’s Influence on Art,” 
by Mr. Comyns Carr is a rather perplexing criticism of Rossetti’s 
art life, illustrated by numerous engravings from his drawings 
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and desigus, With these, however, we are considerably dis- 
appointed, as they seem to us to be very slovenly in execution and 
not at all worthy of their subject, except perhaps “ Lady Lilith,” 
which is too beautiful to be spoiled, aud the very powerful head 
entitled “ Found.” “The Supernatural Experiences of Patsy 
Cong” may be passed over without remark, except to say that 
the only thing which entitles it to notice is the signature 
“ William Black :” possibly also that is the only thing that won for 
it insertion in the Magazine. “ Oysters aud the Oyster question,” by 
Professor Huxley is a pleasant, although strictly scientific, account 
of the oyster, written with all Professor Huxley’s clearness and 
ease, and ought to be of interest to all who love that table 
delicacy. “'The Armourer’s Prentices” contains the first two 
chapters of a story by Charlotte M. Yonge, of “ Heir of Redclyffe ” 
celebrity, and, although the style is somewhat stilted, promises 
well, The story begins in the New Forest, and the woodland 
and country life of the Tudor period are charmingly depicted 
incidentally, On the whole, although we do not think this first 
number is astonishingly good, either in quality or quantity, it 
is good enough to make it an excellent sixpenny worth, and 
we recommend it to any one who, whilst anxious to get good 
reading aud good illustrations, is not prepared to buy the largey 
and more highly priced magaziues of literature and art, 
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Andha-bilép. Written and published by Prafulla Chandra Mukho- 
pidhydya,. Printed_ by P. M, Soor & Co, Crown Press, 
14, Duff Street; Calcutta, 1883. 


NE of the most pathetio incidents described in that most 
pathetic of poems, the Ramayan, is the slaying of the 

blind hermit’s boy by king Dasaratha, In the Ramuyan, that 
incident possesses great importance, inasmuch as it forms, as 
it were, the basis of Valmiki’s story. King Dasaratha had 
no son at the time when he accidentally killed the hermit’s boy, 
and the curse which tke bliud hermit in his anger and grief 
pronounced upon him was that he too would have to die of 
grief for his son, The curse of a saintly man could never come 
to nothing in olden times, and Dasaratha, in order that he might 
die of grief for his son, had to become the father of a son, That 
son was king Rama, whose story forms the plot of Valmiki’s 
great epic. Itis clear, therefore, that the death of the poor 
hermit’s boy is an event of importance in the Ramayan. But 
taken apart from the story-of king Rama, the ouly real interesé 
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attaching to the {ncident is, that it presents to us a scene of 
human woe far too agonising to behold or to contemplate. Woe 
doubt, therefore, whether dramatic representations of such a scene 
of agony can exercise any really healthy influence on the reader’s 
mind. They will probably debilitate the mind by their crushing 
pathos. For the Bengali, whose mind is rather tenderly framed, 
such representations cannot be a source of unmixed good. What 
makes man weep too much, and do nothing besides weeping, 
generally makes him weak and indolent. And the story of the 
blind hermit’s son, read apart from the story of the Ramayan, 
makes us only weep and weep, too much. We do not think, 
therefore, that Babu Prafulla Chandra Mukharji’s book, which 
contains only the painful story of the death of the hermit’s boy, 


will in any degree benefit his countrymen. 
The drama is written in that lawless metre which owes its 


manufacture to Babu Girish Chandra Ghosh, and of which the 
following is a short specimen :— 

ay ATGs 

BF Sq; 

ana Buta Utfa ate ay fetal 

(aa BARA Sta Gla? 

Fares AlAs atfy 

4s for Ba, 

qmptata wife ates corsets itfas 

wana aria ace ;— 

fey 

MUNAT PAT StH Faq ZA 

Norra aH cata, 

FAS SLITY CSF 

C3 BISA I 

WPI CHay CAF, 

Vietal Sfacq Gea Carasa Fay 

Will Babu Prafulla Chandra Mukharji explain to us the rules 

or principles in accordance with which he has used only three 
letters in the first line, fourteen in the third, eight in the fifth, 
two in the ninth, and soon? We have heard some admirers of 
this extraordinary metre say that the distribution of letters in 


the different verses follows the law of making a pause where a 
pause would be musical, That is certainly no new law. Even 
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in reading verses composed in accordance with the most orthodox 
rules. of metre, pauses are made in accordance with the require- 
ments of music. Where, then, is the necessity of breaking up 
verses in the fantastic style of Babu Girish Chandra Ghosh and 
his worthy imitators? It is, moreover, far from clear that the 
verses, as given in the works of Babu Girish Chandra Ghosh, or 
in the work under notice, are musically constructed, and thata 
different arrangement could not have made them more musical, 
What we mean by this observation is that music, besides being 
dependent on meaning, is partly a matter of individual taste and 
culture, and it is therefore made in some measure by each man 
in his own way. The sort of versification which we meet with 
in this work is something like an arbitrary imposition of an 
author's own idea of music upon all his readers—a proceeding 
which is opposed to all true rules of art. It is for this reason 
that versification, in all refined and cultivated languages, vouforms 
to certain recognised modes, and in doing so leaves room euough 
for the play of individual peculiarities of taste. All true art 
respects society and contains a social element. The style of 
versification of which we have given a specimen is simply a 
conceit, and nothing else, 

The reader will also judge from the extract which we have 
placed before him whether the author’s poetry is not as much of 
the nature of a conceit as his versification. 





Trisula. Printed by Bihéri Lal Banerji at Messrs. J. G. Chatterji 
aud Co.’s Press, 44, Amherst Street, Calcutta, 1883. 


HIS small work contains three short poems, giving expression 

to the author’s-grief atthe death of three of his children, 

We sometimes find such poems condemned in the vernacular 
press. But we do not clearly understand the reasons which 
are usually assigned by those who condemn them, ‘The chief 
among those reasons is that grief for a deceased sou or wife or 
brother is a purely private and individual affair, and the public 
cannot be expected to sympathise with it. ‘That is very true, 
at least, in the present state of public morality. But what the 
realer has to look to in reading such poems is not whether the 
author isa person with whom hecan sympathise, but whether 
what he has written possesses any poetical merit, or is capable of 
moving the heart. [If it is either one or the other, or both, we see 
no reason why we should condemn it, simply because the person 
for whom the author grieves is his own wife or son. The poems 
before us have really moved our heart, and we are therefore un- 
able to condemn them because they contain a description of the 
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nuthor’s grief for his own deceased children. Poets, in all couns 
tries, write poems describing their grief at personal bereavements, 
But they are not blamed for doing so. Why, then, shoulda 
different rule of criticism prevail in Bengal and in Bengali litera. 
ture 2 As we have already said, the critic and the reader have 
simply to look to the quality of the thing which an author gives 
them ; and if the quality is such as to deserve praise, it becomes 
the critic’s duty to praise the performance without entering into 
the personal history which may be connected with it, Indeed, to 
enter into such personal history, would evince bad taste, not in the 
author, but in the critic himself, | 





Jhankér, By Surendra Krishna Gupta. Printed and pub- 
lished by Kedar Nath Raya, Sambad Prabhakar Press, Calcutta, 


he Surendra Krishna Gupta seems to be an imitator of 
Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore, There are in his book 
many passages like the following :— 


wife 4 Swcx, HEAT CHA TH, 


wifsm Shae Sia? 

YON bY DY, QW MEA, 
aifets eticda sla! 

GI VcS BieH, YS AMaed, 
GBH) SNC BIA j 

Bigetfa Sta, Aidatia wa, 
AHoS-3faa Bal! 


This is very clever imitation; but it is pure imitation and no- 
thing else. Of all ‘the resources of art, imitation is the least 
noble and most unimportant. We would therefore have nothing 
to do with poems which seem based chiefly upon imitation. 





Sindhu-duta. By Nabin Chandra Mukhopadhyaya. Printed by 
Gopal Chandra Niyogi, at the Nababibhakar Press, 34, Beniyatola 
Lane, Patalddugd, Calcutta, 1290 B.S. 

HIS is alyric poem. It contains an address to the ocean’ 

by a French republican exile, who rose unsuccessfully 
against Louis XVI. The address is of the nature of a message 
which the sea is iequested to convey to the exiled patriots 
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mother-land. In the opening canto, the exile thus describes the 
oljects which he had in view in rising against his sovereign :— 


wats; fea aca, 2x fafaa aaa 
a Sq AAaiey Aca SSI BI I 
fofacs amsyfa “tifa apa nea), 


"ETH Bis Sty, ala Stq ata 


The man expected to make his name immortal by freeing his 
country from kingly despotism. What a fervent, sincere, and 
disinterested patriot! Babu Nabin Chandra Mukharji is an 
educated Bengali, and he has therefore painted a professional 
educated Bengali patriot, whose patriotism, if sufficiently analysed, 
will be found to consist of pure self-seeking. Quite consistently 
enough, the author’s patriot sees nothing good or great in suffer- 
ing exile for having fought for his country’s freedom. On the 
coutrary, he takes his exile as a great distress, because it deprives 
him of the happiness and comforts of home-life. He accordingly 
addresses his country in the following way :— 


OS afe for ata, SAS TIcM’ cha APT ay CHITA ? 
tata sfagicaica §«=—«- Ba ca fara 


(We feel almost tempted to add za APSASA CATA THA aI 
Ntfacat 2) 

taceics ates fet cea fact ates) By Satara Gra? 

aca ABtta Ufa BiAtBcz BPA FBI ATsiq ? 

This may be, and we are afraid {it is, professional Bengal! 
patriotism of the nineteenth century; but it is not by any 
means that French patriotism which the author intends to 
describe. The feeling expressed in the above lines is not that 
regret and uneasiness which would naturally fill the breast of a 
noble and ardent patriot, who has failed to free his country, It 
is only the ignoble feeling of sorrow which an essentially self-loving 
man would experience in a lonely and uncomfortable situation. 
As a poem, Sindhu-duta is thoroughly false and frivolous, Such 
poems shed no lustre upon Bengaliliterature. ‘Their only value is 
that they are material for history, inasmuch as they are evidence 
of the mental structure of a class of educated bengalis of the 
present day. 





Sarojbdsini: A Novel, by A. B. Printed by N. C. De, East 
Bengal Press, Dacca, 1883, 


HE writer says in his preface :—“ How much more can I now 
write? My learning is small ; my understanding is small, 
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This is the first time I have taken in hand a work of this kind ; 
} so IT know: not what I have written in this book.” 

We can assure our readers that, though we have read this 
book, we are, with its author, iguorant of what is written init. The 
story seems to be one of love. The persons, male and female, 
introduced in the story, seem to be all Mahrattas, and yet the 
heroine, who is a Mahratta girl, goes by the essentially fashionable 
Beng: uli name Sarojbdsini, and “another female character, whom 
we have not been able to understand, is called Rammani. There 
is no plot, no story, no character, no thought, no sentiment, no- 
{i thing of any value or interest in the whole book, which, by the 
| way, consists of not more than thirty four duodecimo pages, 

















A short History or brief account of India, ineluding the 

Hindu, Muhomedan and English periods. By Nanilal 

r Mukharji, Printed and published by Kalidés Chakrabarti, Adi 
Bralimo Samaj Press, Calcutta, 1883. 


HIS is perhaps the last work on Indian history written 

for educational purposes. More space is given in it to 
Mahratta history than is usually allotted to that subject in works 
of this kind, This is very proper and necessary, because the 
Mahrattas played an important part in Indian history during 
the latter days of Moghul, and the early days of English rule. 
The English period, “which is brought down to the administration 
of Lord Ripon, is dwelt upon at much greater length than the 
Hindu and Musulman periods. The plan of the work seems 
to be, whilst giving a summary view of the whole of Indian 
history, to bring out in bolder relief the British administration in 
India and those historical events, which, like the Mabratta empire 
and the Mysore «influence of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, 
closed at the foundation of British power in India, The 
whole subject is presented in a clear and intelligible form, and 
the author's style of describing historical events seems to us 
very concise, plain, and perspicuous. We gladly recommend 
Babu Nanilal Mukharji’s book to our educa ti onal authorities for 
use in the schools of Bengal. 
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Adarsa-krisit. By Sasibhusan Guha, Printed by Pandit Nabin 
Chandra Chakrabarti, Bharat Mihir Press, Mymensingh, 1290 
B.S. 

HIS is a work on Indian agriculture by a man who thinks 
very strongly that India’s true wealth is hidden in her 
soil, and that educated Indians ought to fiud their real and most 
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useful and ennobling occupation in the development of the 
agricultural resources of their country, He says :— 


“ When agriculture was in its most developed condition in India, 
it was in its bare infancy in England. Is it not therefore a 
matter for deep regret that that same England is now India’s in- 
structor in agriculture 2 Could anything be more shameful to India, 
than the fact that her sons have now-a- ~days to cross seas in order 
to learn agriculture? If our love of servitude had not made 
us indifferent to the study of agricultural science, we should 
not now have had to lament so fearfully the want of wealth. 
We are day after day losing our manliness by revelling in 
servitude for the sake of a little instant happiness (if happiness 
there can be in servitude), India would by this time have 
equalled her former self in wealth and honor if we had devoted 
to the study of agriculture a hundredth part of the care and 
industry with which we learn to make ourselves good slaves 
to others, ” 

The writer goes on in this strain censuring his countrymen 
and ridiculing those among them who serve foreigners and 
call themselves Babus. We cannot say that this is a wrong 
feeling. On the contrary, we fully agree with the author in 
thinking that it is the duty, above all “others, of the educated 
Indian to serve his country by developing her natural resources, 
Babu Sasibhusan Guha has written this book apparently with the 
view of helping him with such knowledge of agriculture as he does 
not possess, This is very material help which, we hope, he will 
accept in the practical, ardent, and earnest spirit in which it is 
offered to him. Babu Sasibhusan Guha has rendered real service 
to his country by publishing this book. 





Bharatbarsiya Updsak Sampraddya. Vol. II. By Akshaya 
Kumar Datta. Printed by Harimohan Mukharji, at the New 
Sanskrit Press, 11, Simla Street, and published at the Sanskrit 
Press Depository, 148, Baranasi Ghosh’s Street, Calcutta, 1289 
B.S. 

ABU Akshaya Kumar Datta is a great name in Bengali 
literature, and this volume completes what in our opiniou 
appears to be the greatest of his works. He has written many 
good schoolbooks—books which have helped in a material degree 
the cultivation of the Bengali language within recent years. 

But, whatever the merit of those works may be, there can be no 

doubt that there are many other Bengali scholars who could have 

written as good books, if not decidedly better books. But 














